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Summary of The Report of the President’s 
Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation—In Sep- 
tember 1969 President Nixon appointed a 15- 
member Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation 
to determine for the Administration what is now 
being done in the area of prisoner rehabilitation 
and to recommend what might be done in the 
future. The recommendations of the Task Force, 
which appear in its report released in April 1970, 
are presented in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


We Need People To Change People.—The Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing, comprised of 95 private and public organiza- 
tions, completed in 1969 its 3-year study of 
correctional manpower in the United States and 
made more than 50 recommendations to Congress 
and the President, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the State Governors for 
action needed to better educate, recruit, train, and 
utilize correctional personnel. Some of the high- 
light findings and recommendations are discussed 
by Rudy Sanfilippo, associate director of the Com- 
mission when it completed its work, and Mrs. Jo 
Wallach, program director. 


The Care and Feeding of Typologies and 
Labels——In all areas of everyday living people 
are classified into categories for purposes of sort- 
ing and disposition, asserts Dr. Hans Toch of the 
School of Criminal Justice of the State University 
of New York at Albany. Dr. Toch regards classi- 
fying people as grim business which “channelizes 
destinies and determines fate.’ Man, he states, 
tends to !'ve up to the labels placed upon him. Dr. 
Toch points to some of the problems that grow out 
of classification and cataloguing schemes, focuss- 
ing in particular on those related to the correc- 
tional field. 


This Issue in Brief 


Contemporary Correctional Practice: Science 
or Art?—In its attempt to develop a viable and 
scientific discipline known as correction, correc- 
tional leadership has failed to distinguish between 
organizational achievement and institutional suc- 
cess. So speaks Dr. Alvin W. Cohn, until recently 
director of training for the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Although the scientific 
process is frequently utilized, Dr. Cohn finds that 
a professional ideology has not been promulgated 
nor understood by members of the correctional 
field. We do not even agree, he emphasizes, on 
what it is we are practicing. He uses the term, 
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“metacorrection” to describe the current state of 
correctional practice. 


The Glue Sniffer—Judge Ted Rubin of the 
Denver Juvenile Court and John Babbs, referee 
at that court, report in their article on the findings 
of research related to various methods of dealing 
with glue sniffing boys. They discuss the social, 
medical, and educational factors associated with 
glue sniffing and the legal and rehabilitative 
difficulties confronted in coping with the problem. 
They suggest what approaches should be followed 
in helping boys involved with glue sniffing. 

Transactional Analysis: A New Method for 
Helping Offenders.—The late Eric Berne, eminent 
psychiatrist at Carmel, California, and author of 
the best seller, Games People Play, developed a 
new way of talking about human behavior and a 
new method for helping us understand ourselves 
and improving our communications with others. 
More than 1,000 professionals have received 
formal training in Berne’s method of trans- 
actional analysis. Richard C. Nicholson, chief 
probation officer for the U.S. District Court at 
Sacramento, California, acquaints us with trans- 
actional analysis and demonstrates how it is being 
used in the correctional field. Transactional 
analysis, Mr. Nicholson concludes, helps a person 
to become responsible for his future: to feel “OK.” 

The U.S. Air Force Prisoner Retraining Pro- 
gram.—Systematic studies of the rehabilitation 
procedures of the U.S. Air Force revealed they 
did not effectively rehabilitate airmen offenders, 
reports Major Floyd C. Kennedy of the 3320th 
Retraining Group, Lowry Air Force Base, Colo- 
rado. An innovative program was developed 
which, according to Major Kennedy, has proved 
to be a highly successful program with a success 
rate of approximately 70 percent. During the 18 
years it has been in operation, more than 9,000 
airmen have been exposed to the program. 

Families Come to the Institution: A 5-Day 
Experience in Rehabilitation——Despite surface 


resistance, families of institutionalized boys are 
willing and eager to become involved in the treat- 
ment programs of their sons and to explore 
family problems which may have led to their 
adjudication as delinquents. This is the conclusion 
of Peter L. Stollery, assistant director of the 
State-operated Youth Development Center at 
Loysville, Pennsylvania. He tells us about the 5- 
day program of intensive involvement of the 
families and their sons with staff counselors and 
with each other. The Center staff was gratified 
with the total experience and continues with the 
program. 

Needed: A Special Employment Clearinghouse 
for Ex-Offenders.—Father William J. Byron, S.J., 
of Woodstock College, New York City, comments 
on the employment problems of released prisoners 
as seen through the eyes of employers, job-place- 
ment officials, and ex-offenders. He asserts that 
recidivism can be reduced by speeding up and 
streamlining job placement procedures, by pro- 
viding special supportive services for recently 
employed released prisoners to keep them on the 
job, and by establishing in cooperation with public 
employment services a job clearinghouse ex- 
clusively for ex-offenders. Father Byron suggests 
that the man most likely to succeed in managing 
a clearinghouse might well be an _ ex-offender 
himself. 

The Chronic Mexican-Alien Immigration Of- 
fender.—Professionals in the correctional field, 
and laymen alike, tend to regard all Mexican 
aliens who enter the United States illegally as 
persons specifically motivated by economic factors. 
But Omar G. Rios, senior caseworker at the Fed- 
eral Prison Camp at Safford, Arizona, does not 
believe so. There is grave error, he concludes, in 
attributing an economic motive to every alien 
as the reason for his illegal entry. He believes 
the ‘‘anomy” theory helps to explain and under- 
stand the pattern followed by Mexican aliens in 
violating immigration laws. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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N October 16, 1969, President Nixon an- 
nounced the formation of a 15-member Task 
Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation to review 

for the Administration what the public and pri- 

vate sectors are now doing in the area of prisoner 
rehabilitation and to recommend what might be 
done in the future. Senior Vice President John 

Marshal Briley of Owens-Corning Fiberglass 

Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, was named chairman 

of the Task Force.! 

A 12-page report of the Task Force was re- 
leased in April. The Swmmary of the Report, in- 
cluding recommendations, follows :* 


Introductory 


We concluded early that there was no need for 
us to search for new ideas about rehabilitating 
prisoners. 

The voluminous literature on the subject over- 
flows with excellent ideas that never have been 
implemented nor, in many cases, even tested. 

We conceived our task as one of devising 
mechanisms through which the Federal Govern- 
ment might help convert a few of the most 
promising of those ideas into action. We have 
made no attempt to be comprehensive, to deal 
with every aspect of corrections. We have been 
guided in our selection of what to discuss and 
what not to by the criterion of immediate feasi- 
bility. We have recommended only such actions 
as we believe to be publicly acceptable and finan- 
cially supportable right now. 

Our proposals are relatively modest and may 


1 The other members of the Task Force are Virginia Schroeder 
Burnham, Pres‘dent, Connecticut Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Sol Chaneles, President, Urban Resources, Inc., New York City; 
John C. Danforth, Attorney General, State of Missouri; Reginald C. 
Doiron, Contracts Manager, McDonnell Douglas Astronautics Co., 
Western Division, Huntington Beach, Calif.; Emory F. Hodges, Chief, 
Psychiatric Department, Alexandria Hospital, Alexandria, Va.; 

Robert J. Kutak, Attorney, Kutak Rock & Campbell, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Richard A. McGee, President, Institute for Study of Crime and De- 
linquency, Sacramento, Calif.; Karl A. Menninger, Chairman of the 
Board, Menn:nger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; Norval Morris, Director, 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago; Mrs. 
Katherine K. Neuberger, Former Chairman, New Jersey Law En- 
forcement Council, Lincroft, N. J.; 

Leo Perlis, Director, Department of Community Services, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C.; Lawrence W. Pierce, Chairman, New York 
State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, Albany; Ramon Velez, 
Executive Director, Hunts Point Multi-Service Center Corporation, 
Bronx, N. Y.; and Charles Wright, Judge, Family Court Division, 


Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia County (Pa.). 

From The Criminal Offender—What Should Be Done? The Report 

of the President’s Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation, April 1970. 

Copies of the report may be purchased for 25 cents from the Superin- 

ecg of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
. C. 20402. 


Summary of The Report of the President’s 
Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation 


seem unrelated to each other at first glance, but 
they have a common general context: 

First, they must be viewed as tactical maneu- 
vers that can lead to no more than small and 
short-term victories unless they are executed as 
part of a grand strategy of social reform, with 
particular emphasis on reducing poverty and 
racial discrimination. 

Second, correctional reform, to succeed, must 
have the support of the community, which in the 
past has had a tendency to regard corrections as 
a rug under which to sweep difficult and disagree- 
able people and problems. 

Third, thoroughgoing correctional improvement 
will require a great deal of money, which may not 
be available in Fiscal Year 1971, but which will 
have to be made available soon. 

Fourth, because of the almost total lack of 
basic data about offenders, there is little precise 
knowledge about what kinds of correctional pro- 
grams succeed with what kinds of offenders and 
no proposals about corrections, including ours, 
make as much sense as they should. In this con- 
nection, we make two specific recommendations: 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of Justice 
should proceed at once to put its National Crimi- 
nal Justice Information and Statistics Service 
into full operation and, 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
should in each decennial census make a compre- 
hensive enumeration of institutional inmates, 
and should make plans to conduct, using sam- 
pling procedures, regular interdecennial enumer- 
ations of all adjudicated offenders. 


Jobs and Job Training 


Satisfying work experiences for institutional- 
ized offenders, including vocational and prevoca- 
tional training when needed, and the assurance of 
decent jobs for released offenders, should be at 
the heart of the correctional process. The recom- 
mended mechanism for achieving this end is: 

The President should establish a national 
agency whose function would be to stimulate, in 
the states and localities particularly, the adop- 
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tion of programs for the employment and train- 
ing of criminal offenders. 


Suggestions are made as to the form the agency 
might take, and the manner in which it might 
operate. A recommendation is made as to a pos- 
sible source of funds: 

The Board of Directors of Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., should undertake a study of the 
ways its annual dividend to the Treasury might 
be used in the area of prisoner rehabilitation, 
with special emphasis on job and job-training 
programs. 

Governmental employment policies with respect 
to ex-offenders are discussed and two recommen- 
dations are made: 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
should devise and put into operation a plan 
to stimulate Federal employment of ex-offenders 
and 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice of the Department of 
Justice should frame guidelines for state and 


local governments concerning the employment 
of ex-offenders. 


Regional Institutions and Programs 


A few promising and inexpensive steps are 
discussed toward regionalizing or pooling facili- 
ties and services in order to eliminate some of the 
anomalies and correct some of the injustices that 
arise from the correctional system’s jurisdictional 
fragmentation. 

Specific recommendations are: 


The Federal Government, through subsidies, 
should encourage individual states or combina- 
tions of states to establish, by conversion or con- 
struction, regional jails of approved standards 
of construction and operation for persons serving 
sentences of more than one month and less than 
one year. 

The Federal Government should withhold all 
subsidies from conversion or construction of cor- 
rectional facilities of any kind in any state that 
fails to initiate a program for the establishment 
of regional short-term institutions where needed. 

The Federal Government should withhold cor- 
rectional funds from any jurisdiction that does 
not have detention facilities that separate juve- 
niles from adults, or at the very least a plan for 
creating such facilities at once. 

The Federal Government should establish cen- 
ters in selected metropolitan areas for the pur- 


pose of providing diagnostic clinical services to 
both Federal and state courts, and to offenders 
on probation and parole. 

The Federal Government should establish 
regional mental health programs and institutions 
for offenders, in which the states should be per- 
mitted to board prisoners needing such care at 
one-half the per capita operating costs, including 
treatment. 

The Federal prison system, which has as good 
a prison industries organization as any in the 
country, should accept long-term tractable pris- 
oners from the states on a low-cost basis. Exist- 
ing Federal prisons could become the regional 
facilities for this kind of prisoner. 

The Federal Government should establish 
regional care and treatment programs for nar- 
cotic addicts. 

The Federal Government should restudy its 
program for addicts with a view to making it 


consistent with the best current practice in the 
field. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons should study 
the need for establishing, in appropriate loca- 
tions, regional institutions for female prisoners 
to accommodate such prisoners in institutions 
with a capacity not to exceed 300 each. 


Toward Community-Based Corrections 


Any offender who can safely be diverted from 
incarceration—or in some cases even adjudica- 
tion—should be. We point out that for this ob- 
jective to be achieved in any large measure, the 
community must have many more facilities and 
programs for dealing with offenders than it now 
does. The specific recommendations for such pro- 
grams and facilities are: 

The Federal Government should grant funds 
to the states and localities for the training and 
employment of substantially greater numbers of 
qualified probation and parole workers, both 
professional and paraprofessional. 

The Federal Government should establish 
regional training programs to provide continuing 
inservice training for probation, parole and all 
other correctional officers. 

The Federal Government should promulgate 
national standards for parole and probation 
services, and condition its aid to the states and 
localities on their willingness and ability to meet 
those standards. 

The Congress should enact legislation and 
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appropriate funds for the creation, within exist- 
ing community and mental-health facilities, of 
special units to provide preadjudication (as well 
as postadjudication) services of all kinds to de- 
fendants, and information about defendants to 
prosecutors and judges, with the object of divert- 
ing as many defendants as possible from full 
criminal process. 


The Federal Government should fund an ex- 
perimental program to determine the effective- 
ness, first, of pretrial counseling and supervision 
of defendants and, second, of deferred adjudi- 
cation of certain defendants under probation. 

The Federal Government should undertake a 
demonstration project to test the effectiveness 
of noninstitutional therapeutic family-oriented 


programs for treating offenders from multiprob- 
lem families. 

The Federal Government should extend its 
support of demonstration projects to test the 
effectiveness of using ex-offenders as counselors 
to probationers and parolees. 


The Federal Government should adopt, and 
urge the states to adopt, legislation that would, 
with appropriate exceptions, prohibit nonjudicial 
use of a misdemeanant’s criminal record after 
a defined period of time; in the case of felons, 
legislation should provide that, after an ap- 
propriate period of law-abiding behavior, the 
supervising agency could recommend pardons 
for them. 


We Need People To Change People 


Findings and Recommendations of the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training 


By RuDY SANFILIPPO AND JO WALLACH* 


since the Joint Commission on Correctional 

Manpower and Training submitted its final 
report to the President, the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the State Governors.' Appropriately 
entitled, A Time To Act, the report called for 
greatly increased federal, state, and local spending 
for the development of manpower for corrections. 
In addition, the Joint Commission urged the 
correctional community, the educational com- 
munity, and the public at large to merge their 
concerns about crime and its reduction by creating 
and supporting imaginative manpower develop- 
ment programs for corrections. 

James V. Bennett, president of the Joint Com- 
mission and Milton G. Rector, chairman of its 
Board of Directors, noted in their letter of trans- 
mittal that A Time To Act was chosen as the 
title of the final report, “because no other phrase 
suits so well the critical manpower situation con- 


\ S OF THIS WRITING, 8 months have elapsed 


* Mr. Sanfilippo was Associate Director of the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training and 
is now Director of Court Services for the Juvenile Court 
in Denver, Colorado. Mrs. Wallach was Program Director 
for the Joint Commission and is now a Consultant in 
Corrections in Washington, D.C. 


fronting our correctional institutions and our 
probation and parole systems. Money, better 
pension systems, and more generous fringe bene- 
fits will help immensely, but at bottom it is 
punitive attitudes that must be changed, in- 
difference surmounted, and an awareness of op- 
portunities for service created. These are 
essential if we are to reduce the growing burden 
of crime generated in part by outmoded and 
undermanned institutions and overworked pro- 
bation and parole officers.” 


More Than 50 Recommendations 


The Commission made more than 50 specific 
recommendations for upgrading present man- 
power in the field of corrections, for raising the 
quality and number of those entering correc- 
tional work, and for more effective utilization of 
manpower resources. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission were neither ar- 
rived at hastily nor without adequate data base. 
The Commission completed 3 years of intensive 
research and study of correctional employees and 


1 A Time To Act, final report of the Joint em on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training. Washington, D.C., 
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their working conditions, sources of manpower 
for the field, and public attitudes and perceptions 
with regard to crime and corrections. Extensive 
national surveys were conducted to gather basic 
data about correctional agencies and their em- 
ployees ; study seminars were sponsored to explore 
basic problems and issues of primary importance 
to this field; and consultants’ papers and special 
research projects were commissioned to provide 
detailed analysis of areas of critical concern. 
Dozens of site visits to correctional agencies and 
to colleges and universities supplemented the re- 
search activities. 


Wide-Range Surveys Conducted 


This wide-range study resulted in the compila- 
tion of the most comprehensive set of facts ever 
assembled on correctional manpower. The Com- 
mission surveyed every federal and state correc- 
tional institution (both juvenile and adult) and 
every state-level probation and parole agency in 
the country. A national sample of local-level 
probation was selected and studied to gather in- 
formation about this tremendously diverse, but 
exceedingly important, mixture of agencies and 
jurisdictional structures. Surveys of academic 
programs were conducted also with colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 

Three national opinion surveys were conducted 
for the Commission by the opinion research firm 
of Louis Harris and Associates. These were: (1) 
a poll of public opinion about crime, corrections, 
and the administration of justice; (2) a study of 
attitudes of correctional employees toward their 
work; and (3) a survey of a sample of volunteers 
working in correctional settings. 

More than 200 consultants and advisors assisted 
the Commission staff in analyzing, interpreting, 
and reporting on the quantitative materials ema- 
nating from these studies. In addition to its final 
report the Commission issued 14 other publica- 
tions during the course of its 3 years of research 
activity. 

The Commission took notice of the fact that 
“crime in the streets” has become the number one 
domestic concern. Because too many crimes are 
committed by people who have already been 
through some part of the correctional process, 
much of the blame for rising crime rates is being 
focused on corrections. Acknowledging that many 
things are wrong with the country’s correctional 
enterprise the Commission noted, however, that 
what is often overlooked is that many of its 
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shortcomings are the result of conditions and 
events over which present correctional personnel 
have little or no control. 


Corrections—A Hodgepodge of Structures 


In the introduction to its final report the Com- 
mission states: 


Corrections today is characterized by an overlapping 
of jurisdictions, a diversity of philosophies, and a 
hodgepodge of organizational structures which have 
little contact with one another. It has grown piecemeal— 
sometimes out of expedience, sometimes of necessity. 
Seldom has growth been based on systematic planning. 
Lacking censistent guidelines and the means to test 
program effectiveness, legislators continue to pass laws, 
executives mandate policies, and both cause large sums 
of money to be spent on ineffective corrective methods. 

The public and their legislators must understand that 
there can be no solution to the problem of recidivism as 
long as harsh Jaws, huge isolated prisons, token program 
resources, and discriminatory practices which deprive 
offenders of employment, education and other opportuni- 
ties are tolerated. They also must expect that as long as 
there is a predominance of low-paid, dead-end jobs in 
corrections, the field will continue to be burdened with 
a poor performance record. 


The Commission went on to say: 


To be concerned about the incidence of crime is not 
enough. Its effective control must increasingly become 
a matter of active interest to broader segments of 
society. Little will be accomplished by increasing agency 
budgets and staffs without simultaneously providing 
the means for changing community attitudes toward 
offenders. The whole community and its social insti- 
tutions must become involved in re-shaping correctional 
rehabilitative methods. 

The field of corrections has been neglected far too 
long. The consequences of this neglect weigh heavily 
upon an already burdened society. Only through a 
clear presentation of facts to those in society who have 
the power to demand and to create change can any 
headway be made in reducing the social and economic 
costs of crime. 


Corrections Suffers From Multiple Problems 


An unavoidable conclusion of the Commission’s 
studies was that corrections suffers from multiple 
problems: apathy, piecemeal programming, totally 
inadequate funding, and a lack of public support 
and understanding. A dearth of resources is ham- 
pering the development of its programs and its 
personnel. Staff training programs are nearly 
nonexistent. 

The Commission found, too, that corrections is 
clearly a stepchild in the academic world. Ade- 
quate numbers of appropriately trained personnel 
do not flow from classrooms into correctional 
agencies. While some promising academic pro- 
grams are currently operating and others are in 
various stages of development, they have enjoyed 
little or no outside financial or administrative 
support. Thus, they have not been able to operate 
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on a scale large enough to be of any great benefit 
to the field. 

The Commission’s final report warned that the 
correctional enterprise must immediately be ac- 
corded support commensurate with the magnitude 
of the task to which it has been assigned. Other- 
wise, the Commission emphasized, “society may 
have to pay an even greater price in terms of 
social and economic costs for keeping its offenders 
out of sight and out of mind.” 

It was noted, too, that the major problems 
facing corrections today have been caused to a 
large extent by complacency and ignorance about 
the volatile nature of social problems left unat- 
tended for far too long. Although some progress 
has been made over the years to arouse public 
interest, to improve salaries and working condi- 
tions, and to remove corrections from the shadow 
of political patronage, not nearly enough has been 
accomplished. Results have been tragically short 
of the pressing needs. 

The Commission also found there is still too 
little cohesion among correctional workers them- 
selves—cohesion which could weld them into an 
effective force for advancing their programs and 
promoting corrections as a unified field of work. 


Correctional Employees Today 


The Joint Commission surveys found over 
111,000 persons employed in the country’s correc- 
tional institutions and agencies, excluding jails 
and police lockups. The many small local pro- 
bation services not reached by the surveys may 
well employ another 2,000 persons. 

Of the 111,000 employees identified by the sur- 
veys: 

® 68 percent are employed in institutions 

© 30 percent work in probation, parole and 
juvenile detentions programs 

® 2 percent are assigned to federal and state 
central offices. 

On any given day these employees as a group 
are responsible for over 1,115,000 adult and juve- 
nile offenders. The annual operating budget for 
the Nation’s correctional enterprise is in excess 
of a billion dollars. The bulk of correctional per- 
sonnel (73 percent) are employed by states. Local 
governments employ 20 percent, the Federal 
Government 7 percent. 

Of the total number of employees: 

® 88 percent are male and 12 percent female 

® 26 percent are 34 years of age or less; 74 
percent are 35 years or older 


© 87 percent are white; 8 percent are Negro; 
5 percent other 

© 20 percent have been employed in corrections 
for 3 years or less 

© 33 percent are 4-10 years; 47 percent are 11 
years or more. 


Recruitment and Retention Problems 


The Commission found that the recruitment of 
correctional personnel is ordinarily carried out 
in an uncoordinated and haphazard manner. Most 
applicants seem to be of the drop-in, write-in, or 
referred-by variety. Correctional agencies seldom 
seek applicants actively, and there is no one 
established mode of entry into the correctional 
system. 

Illustrative of this are the results of one of the 
Commission’s national surveys which revealed 
that persons now employed in corrections entered 
it from a wide variety of previous employment: 
30 percent came from federal, state, or local 
government; 23 percent came from industry or 
business; 16 percent came from classrooms; 11 
percent came from the military; and 20 percent 
from other jobs. 

Only 16 percent of those now employed in cor- 
rections came directly from classrooms, which 
underscores the need for evolving mechanisms 
for joining the world of education with that of 
corrections in order to provide a constant flow 
of young and enthusiastic manpower into 
the field. The Commission noted that while 
other vocations have tried to capture the 
enthusiasm and vitality of the present generation 
of students, no such broad scale effort in correc- 
tions was discovered. While 26 percent of all cor- 
rectional employees are under 34 years, juveniles 
make up about one-third of the total correctional 
workload and are being referred to correctional 
agencies at a greater rate than adults. Generation- 
gap problems between workers and young clients 
will no doubt increase if efforts are not made to 
recruit young people into the field. 

A finding that nearly ha'f of those working in 
correctional agencies today were 30 years of age 
or older when they entered the field is further 
evidence of the lack of well formulated recruit- 
ment policies. 

Minority Groups Underrepresented.—Minority 
group members are being aggressively recruited 
and trained for responsible jobs in other sectors 
of the American economy. But if there are such 
efforts in corrections, they have had little impact 
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on the overall situation. For example, while 
Negroes make up 12 percent of the total popula- 
tion, only 8 percent of correctional employees are 
black. Negroes are conspicuously absent from ad- 
ministrative and supervisory ranks; they form 
only 3 percent of all top and middle level adminis- 
trators. 

New Roles for Women.—Female employees fare 
no better. While females make up 40 percent of 
the adult labor force, they account for only 12 
percent of the correctional working force. They, 
too, are relatively absent from administrative 
ranks; only 5 percent of top and middle manage- 
ment positions in corrections are filled by females. 
The Commission concluded that correctional tasks 
need to be reassessed so that females are not 
needlessly excluded from meaningful work roles. 

Sources of Employee Dissatisfaction.—While 
generally positive about their jobs, correctional 
employees point out a significant number of 
causes for dissatisfaction. The most commonly 
expressed grievance is that there is “too much 
work.” Excessive caseloads and general working 
conditions contribute to a feeling of “too much 
to do and too little time to do it.” There is consid- 
erable concern over the inadequacies of the correc- 
tional system, that is, a keen awareness that the 
system fails for far too many offenders. 

Significant numbers of correctional employees 
see disorganization and lack of communication 
within and between agencies as detracting from 
job satisfaction. Lack of facilities and materials, 

‘low pay, lack of sufficient staff and financial re- 
sources, and too much agency-created red tape 
are frequently mentioned. Half of all correctional 
employees believe they do not have much freedom 
in doing their jobs. 

Mobility Discouraged.—Even though a ma- 
jority of correctional employees express an in- 
tention of making a career of correctional work, 
this fact must be viewed with caution. Whether 
a man believes he is likely to make a career of 
his present occupation depends, in part, on his 
length of service; the longer a person has been 
in correctional work, the more likely he is to re- 
port an intention to remain in the field. 

Although most employees indicate they them- 
selves will stay in the field, nearly half of them 
say they know that others in comparable positions 
are leaving. Well over one-third expressed a re- 
luctance to recommend corrections as a career to 
young people. 

Corrections is essentially a closed system. In 


many respects people with a number of years of 
service are trapped. Fragmentation of the field 
which precludes the crossing of jurisdictional 
lines immobilizes large numbers of employees. 
Promotion is usually confined to the internal 
structure of a single agency or department, and 
restrictive hiring practices either discourage or 
prohibit lateral transfers. 

Fully 20 percent of state-level probation and 
parole agencies report that no lateral entry is 
permitted. While 70 percent of these agencies 
report that probation and parole officers may be 
recruited from other jurisdictions, only 32 percent 
state that top and middle level administrators 
can be hired from the outside. Thus the closed 
nature of the correctional personnel system contri- 
butes to a stagnant, rather than a dynamic, work 
force. 

A barrier to the lateral movement of correc- 
tional personnel into all correctional settings is 
the lack of uniformity in job titles and in func- 
tions performed under each specific job title. 
Surveys of correctional personnel pointed out 
from two to eight different titles for each function 
now existing in institutions and field settings. 


Educational Backgrounds Vary 


Joint Commission studies showed that the edu- 
cational level of correctional employees ranges 
from less than high school to the Ph.D. Back- 
ground disciplines run from anthropology through 
zoology. 

Generally, those working in juvenile settings 
have a higher level of education than those work- 
ing with adults. The educational gap between 
those in the two settings is widest among super- 
visors and administrators. 

Field personnel (those in probation and 
parole), on the average, are better educated than 
employees in institutions, a fact that may be ex- 
plained by the large number of institutional line 
workers with a high school education. 

Over three-fourths of correctional employees, 
excluding line custody staff, are college graduates. 
However, only 13 percent of those in adult insti- 
tutions, 21 percent in adult probation and parole, 
27 percent in juvenile institutions, and 30 percent 
in juvenile probation and parole have graduate 
degrees. 

College graduates working in corrections repre- 
sent an extreme array of major areas of study. 
While just over half have bachelor’s degrees in 
sociology, education, or psychology, 49 percent 
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have degrees in a wide range of other subjects. 
Undergraduates in social work and criminology/ 
corrections programs represent a very small 
minority of college graduates in the field. 

There is little connection, in current practice, 
between educational background and the per- 
formance of particular functions. Corrections has 
no well defined link to any level or discipline of 
the educational system. A college graduate with a 
B.A. in history who somehow managed to get into 
correctional work is as likely to be an institutional 
counselor as is a person holding a master’s degree 
in social work. 

Educational Standards.—There has been con- 
siderable controversy over the kind and level of 
formal training required of those employees who 
work primarily with individual offenders in their 
daily life situation (case managers, institutional 
counselors, parole officers, and probation officers) . 
The prevailing standards, established largely by 
national professional organizations and encour- 
aged by some federal agencies, are by no means 
universally accepted by correctional agencies. In 
fact, in the view of many observers, this dis- 
agreement has served to retard the growth of 
educational programs for the field of corrections. 

The most recent nationally published educa- 
tional standards for probation and parole offices 
were those promulgated by the task force on 
corrections of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice :2 


Preferred: Possession of a master’s degree from an 
accredited school of social work or comparable study in 
criminology, corrections, psychology, sociology or a 
related field of social science. 


Minimum: Possession of a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college with a major in the social or be- 
havioral sciences and one of the following: (1) one 
year of graduate study in an accredited school of social 
work or comparable study in criminology/corrections, 
psychology, sociology, or a related field of social science; 
or (2) one year of paid full-time casework experience 
under professional supervision in a recognized social 
agency. 

The preferred standards are not being met in 
the vast majority of correctional agencies today 
and the projected output of graduate schools 
indicates that there is no possible way for them 
to be met in the foreseeable future. Their con- 
tinued existence, however, tends to have a 
dampening effect upon the whole correctional 
system and the educational programs which do 
supply manpower for the field. The widespread 
circulation of such currently unattainable pre- 
ferred standards detracts from the systematic 


2 Task Force Report: Corrections, The President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967, pp. 207-208. 


growth and development of undergraduate pro- 
grams in social science fields from which should 
come the bulk of correctional personnel. While 
professing to prefer graduate degree holders who, 
in reality, are not available, corrections has in- 
advertently fostered and perpetuated a system 
where all manner of degrees become equally 
acceptable. 

The circulation of such unrealistic standards 
also discourages undergraduates from pursuing 
opportunities in correctional work. Similarly, col- 
lege counselors subscribe to the so-called preferred 
standards and steer promising candidates away 
from corrections’ door. These standards have been 
allowed to stand even in the face of projections of 
personnel needed in these vital categories which 
point to at least a tripling of the present number 
in the immediate future if corrections is to deliver 
a meaningful level of service to society and its 
offenders. 

Corrections, like all other human service fields, 
must re-examine the tasks to be performed and 
set its educational standards in terms of specific 
functions. This is being done in a number of cor- 
rectional agencies but not on any large scale or 
particularly systematized basis. Site visits by 
Commission staff revealed that several agencies 
are aggressively recruiting neighborhood resi- 
dents, ex-offenders, and other nonprofessionals 
and assigning them to jobs they can do. At the 
same time, the agencies are providing them with 
opportunities to upgrade their qualifications and 
skills under a work-study type of program. The 
Commission believes that there is much potential 
in this approach. A proposed career ladder for 
probation and parole officers which suggests 
guidelines for implementation of such a concept 
is contained in one of the Commission’s supporting 
documents, Perspectives on Correctional Man- 
power and Training. 


Correctional Research and Evaluation 


The paucity of research conducted in correc- 
tions is underscored by the small number of 
full-time researchers employed by correctional 
agencies in the United States. The few correc- 
tional research positions that do exist are products 
of recent years. Indeed, as the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice pointed out, the whole criminal justice 
system, with an operating budget of over $4 billion 
a year, devotes a small fraction of 1 percent of 
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its resources to evaluating what it is actually 
doing or assessing what should be done. 

Joint Commission surveys indicated that re- 
search and development activities in corrections 
tends to be even more fragmented than the field 
itself. The few agencies which engage in some 
form of research activity tend to do so on a rather 
isolated basis; each state or agency within a state 
develops its own programs independently. 

The total staff employed by the 62 state correc- 
tional central offices which responded to the Com- 
mission’s questionnaires was found to be 2,158. 
Of this total, 210, or less than 10 percent, were 
directly concerned with statistical and/or research 
work. In reality, even this small group devotes 
little time to actual program evaluation, serving, 
instead, primarily as enumerators of the number 
of bodies moving through their respective correc- 
tional systems. 

This survey also revealed the inability or re- 
luctunce of agency policymakers to invest in or 
make use of modern electronic equipment, such as 
a high-speed computer, in their research opera- 
tions. 

Report after report during the last several 
years has pointed to the need for more and better 
research in correctional agencies. The manpower 
and funds currently being alloted to research in 
corrections, however, offer little tangible evidence 
of corrections’ interest in assessing the success 
or failure of its efforts. 

Corrections must know more about the offender 
it has under supervision, what it wants to do 
with them, and how the desired results can be 
best obtained. Well planned and carefully directed 
research must be conducted and the means of 
information exchange created if correctional re- 
habilitation is to improve its effectiveness. An 
overview of programs, problems, and prospects 
of research in corrections is contained in a Joint 
Commission seminar report, Research in Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


Use of Volunteers 


Some correctional administrators have found a 
potential link with the community through use 
of citizens who volunteer to work with offenders. 
Since published information on the use of volun- 
teers in corrections has been limited to a few 
closely related programs, such as those in which 
volunteers have served as probation officers, the 
Joint Commission conducted two surveys on the 
subject. In the first, correctional employees were 


asked to describe and evaluate the use of volun- 
teers in their agencies. The second survey sought 
further information from a national sample of 
persons doing volunteer work in corrections. Find- 
ings of these two studies were summarized in two 
Commission publications, Corrections 1968: A 
Climate for Change and Volunteers Look at Cor- 
rections. 

In the first survey, 41 percent of the personnel 
in adult correctional institutions and 55 percent 
of those in juvenile institutions reported that 
their agencies used volunteers. Twenty-four per- 
cent of adult field employees and 50 percent of 
those working in juvenile field agencies reported 
use of volunteers. This survey showed that the 
volunteer is viewed with mixed feelings by correc- 
tional personnel. Where volunteers are now used, 
employees feel that they make a significant con- 
tribution and would like to see such programs 
expanded. Where volunteers are not used, em- 
ployees are far from enthusiastic about under- 
taking such programs. 

The survey of volunteers themselves shows 
them to be somewhat younger than correctional 
personnel in general. A majority of them come 
from families with above-average income. A size- 
able proportion are professional persons, such as 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers. About half of the 
volunteers surveyed are women. Volunteers be- 
come involved in corrections because they find the 
work interesting, desire to help others, recognize 
the need, and feel an obligation to be of service. 
Volunteers like what they are doing and believe 
they have something special to offer which correc- 
tional personnel cannot, or do not, supply. 

Well-conceived and well-administered volunteer 
programs can be useful in gaining public under- 
standing of corrections. Corrections itself has 
failed to convince the community that it is an 
essential public service. But the enthusiastic 
volunteer who has come to understand corrections 
from his own experience with offenders can bring 
the message home to the community at large. It 
is a message that needs delivering. 


Offenders and Ex-Offenders as a 
Manpower Resource 


The ranks of present and former offenders have 
potential as an effective source of manpower for 
corrections. In recent years the idea of employing 
rehabilitated offenders in correctional settings 
has been used with varying degrees of success by 
several of the Nation’s correctional agencies. Ex- 
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perimental programs have drawn from the ranks 
of those under supervision and ex-offenders who 
have been previously discharged, paroled, or 
placed on probation and thus were free from 
legal supervision. A detailed discussion of pro- 
grams and issues in this area may be found in 
the Commission’s publication, Offenders as a Cor- 
rectional Manpower Resource. 

There are many potential functions for ex- 
offenders in corrections. With appropriate 
training and supervision, they have been found to 
be successful as research assistants and as liaison 
persons between police and family, peer group 
and community. They have also been found to be 
effective in gathering data and writing reports, 
in preparing resource material for inservice train- 
ing programs, and in some work supervision and 
custodial duties. In addition, they are excellent 
resource persons for training programs in agen- 
cies and educational institutions. 

Minority group offenders can be particularly 
helpful to an agency in fostering a better under- 
standing of minority life styles. Their ability to 
communicate with others of similar backgrounds 
can be very helpful to agency staffs, which all 
too often are comprised of individuals with white 
middle-class orientation and values. 

Laws, policies, and practices which prohibit 
the hiring of offenders and ex-offenders have 
served to retard systematic development of pro- 
grams where they might be used extensively. 
Interestingly enough, agency or civil service 
policies and practices, rather than laws, are the 
major road blocks to hiring of offenders and ex- 
offenders for work in corrections. 

Perhaps of greater significance is the fact that 
fully half of all correctional personnel interviewed 
in a Commission survey objected to employing 
ex-offenders as full-time correctional workers. In 
light of the increasing emphasis which is being 
placed on service roles in American society, it is 
imperative that governmental agencies in general 
and correctional organizations in particular re- 
assess their policies, practices, and attitudes 
toward the hiring of offenders and ex-offenders. 
They should also work toward the lifting of bond- 
ing restrictions which often make ex-offenders 
ineligible to hold positions in correctional agen- 
cies and in private industry. 


Developing Correctional Administrators 


A large majority of correctional administrators 
have gradually progressed to their present posts 


with little or no training in management or par- 
ticipation in staff development programs. As a 
result, correctional administration has evolved 
gradually as a field of practice, with little aca- 
demic or other intellectual stimulation from the 
outside. Most present-day administrators grew up 
in the correctional system, and their educational 
and work experiences have not necessarily pre- 
pared them for managerial roles. There are few 
management development programs in correc- 
tional agencies and even fewer academic programs 
designed to prepare persons to assume careers as 
correctional managers. 

Consequently, through no fault of their own, 
many correctional administrators today find them- 
selves ill-equipped to cope with the complex prob- 
lems of modern management. In many instances, 
correctional employees are promoted because they 
demonstrated competence to deal effectively with 
the problems of individual offenders and not be- 
cause they have any special academic training, 
work experience, proved skills related to manag- 
ing the work of others, or an ability to get things 
accomplished through other employees. 

To date, corrections has made only a minimal 
investment in the development of its adminis- 
trators. Neither time nor resources have been 
made available for the development of personnel 
showing promise of becoming effective managers. 
The lack of financial and organizational commit- 
ment to planned development has left deficiencies 
which must be overcome rapidly if the correctional 
enterprise is to meet more adequately the demands 
being placed upon it by a troubled public. 

One of the problems contributing to the rela- 
tively small investment in management develop- 
ment has been the lack of a relevant and coherent 
body of knowledge readily available for feeding 
into educational and training programs for cor- 
rectional administrators. While the research and 
literature in the private sector is extensive, there 
is scarcely any evidence of ongoing study and 
analysis of public institutions in general and 
correctional organizations in particular. 

A major advance in this direction has been 
made in a study of correctional administrators 
conducted under Joint Commission auspices by 
the School of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. E. K. Nelson, 
formerly director of the Task Force on Correc- 
tions of the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, directed 
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this study of more than 400 correctional managers. 
The research effort was directed toward attempt- 
ing to clarify what these managers are like, the 
roles they play, the problems they encounter, and 
the elements of knowledge and skill required for 
successful performance of their demanding duties. 
A complete analysis of the University of Southern 
California study is contained in a Joint Com- 
mission supporting document entitled Developing 
Correctional Administrators. 


Staff Development Programs Found Wanting 


On the whole, the present state of correctional 
staff development programs must be regarded as 
primitive. Corrections has evidenced neither in- 
terest in nor financial support for well-conceived 
staff development programs. While private in- 
dustry and other governmental services recognize 
the long-range payoff of such programs in man- 
power development, no similar appreciation is 
noted in corrections. 

In its national survey of correctional personnel, 
the Joint Commission found that only 7 percent 
of all administrators, 9 percent of all supervisors, 
10 percent of functional specialists, and 14 percent 
of institutional line workers were currently in- 
volved in an inservice training program. A 
special subsampling found that only 16 percent of 
the academic and vocational teachers, counselors, 
classification counselors, probation and parole 
officers, psychologists, and social workers were 
currently involved in similar agency-based pro- 
grams. 

These figures denote merely the existence of 
some kind of orientation or training activity and 
in no way reflect the depth and quality of such 
programs. Site visits by Joint Commission staff 
revealed that very few agencies today have any 
semblance of a well-planned, sufficiently staffed, 
and adequately financed staff development pro- 
gram. 


Increased Emphasis on Legal Considerations 


Until recently, those who worked in our cor- 
rectional systems could be quite confident that 
they were free to pursue the varied goals of 
corrections by virtually any techniques they 
deemed appropriate. While it is true that there 
was internal scrutiny and review, and legislative 
committees and citizen groups might ask questions 
on occasion, the courts rarely interfered, and 
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legislative guidelines on basic policy and decision- 
making criteria were nonexistent or so vague as 
to be nonexistent in effect. 

This situation has not changed drastically, but 
there are some clear signs that the adult and juve- 
nile correctional processes—for example, the im- 
position, execution of, and relief from criminal 
sanctions—no longer will remain outside the 
domain of the rule of the law. This prediction is 
based on such factors as the increase in the volume 
and the variety of challenge to correctional de- 
cision-making and treatment in the courts; the 
findings and recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice on the necessity for fair pro- 
cedures after conviction; the increasing concern 
about corrections in legal education and legal 
scholarship; concern in the legislatures as the 
result of increased public awareness of crime and 
its consquences; and public exposure of question- 
able practices in some correctional systems. Legal 
changes and the challenges they pose to contempo- 
rary American corrections are delineated in de- 
tail in two Joint Commission consultants’ papers, 
The Legal Challenge to Corrections: Implications 
for Manpower and Training and The Future of 
the Juvenile Court: Implications for Correctional 
Manpower and Training. 

In its zeal to get on with the job of trying to 
rehabilitate people, corrections cannot afford to 
lose sight of the legal changes occurring in this 
field. If corrections can mobilize itself prior to 
any legal crisis, one can predict that it will be 
able to control its destiny to a far greater extent 
than if it waits for the crisis to occur. 


Public Attitudes and Expectations 


The attitudes and perceptions of the public 
toward crime, corrections, and the administration 
of justice are central to the achievement of the 
rehabilitative and reintegrative goals of correc- 
tions. To assess public feelings and opinions in 
these areas the Joint Commission asked the firm 
of Louis Harris and Associates to conduct a public 
opinion poll of a national sample of adults and 
teenagers. The major findings of that important 
survey are set forth in the Joint Commission docu- 
ment, The Public Looks at Crime and Correc- 
tions. 

The survey makes it clear that the general 
public is uneasy about having offenders in its 
midst. People express fear about the trouble 
offenders might cause and the bad influence that 
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might result, particularly on the young. While 
reintegration of the offender into society is recog- 
nized as a major problem (60 percent see finding 
employment as a serious problem for offenders 
and 42 percent see being accepted and trusted in 
the community as a problem), there is little ap- 
parent awareness of how their own attitudes 
contribute to offenders’ problems. 

Corrections Not Seen as a Desirable Occupa- 
tion.—When asked how much confidence they have 
in 11 occupations, the adult public rated correc- 
tional rehabilitation workers even with college 
teachers, midway between the highest rating 
(clergy) and the lowest (lawyers). Teenagers, on 
the other hand, rated correctional rehabilitation 
workers next to last, along with social workers. 
Only 13 percent of the adult public would recom- 
mend correctional rehabilitation as a career to 
young people, only one percent of teenagers had 
seriously considered corrections as a career. 

It is abundantly clear that the American public 
does not know nearly as much about corrections 
as it should. Public attitudes toward corrections 
are being formed within a fact vacuum. A large 
part of the present lack of public interest and 
legislative support for correctional programs may 
well be ascribed to the failure of correctional 
agencies to show how public funds have been in- 
vested and what the returns have been in men, 
women, and youngsters who have come back to 
the free community to lead useful lives. 

Need To Increase Public Understanding.—A 
responsible citizenry in a free society has an obli- 
gation to become better informed about how its 
offenders are being dealt with. Matters of such 
basic public policy cannot be left solely to the 
professionals. Any society can drastically reduce 
crime and delinquency if it determines to do so. 
But crime and delinquency can never be reduced 
without public involvement. The Harris survey 
clearly shows that the public has a deeper commit- 
ment to rehabilitation goals than many persons in 
this field might think. In some respects, the public 
seems willing to accept more than correctional 
agencies have had the courage to attempt. 

However, the public’s fear of released offenders 
in its communities and its hesitancy to enter into 
business and social relationships with them, form 
a problem of major proportions for correctional 
agencies. It is a problem which is not likely to 
be solved without well-conceived and expertly 
directed public information programs at national, 
regional, state, and local levels. 
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Similarly, the lack of enthusiasm about careers 
in correctional rehabilitation will undermine 
efforts to meet the pressing manpower require- 
ments of this field in the immediate future. This 
condition, too, can only be remedied by well-form- 
ulated and professionally directed public informa- 
tion activities. 


Action: A Shared Responsibility 


In the concluding section of its final report, 
the Joint Commission noted that in a field where 
the needs are so many and so urgent, it would be 
difficult to say what should be done first. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission felt it might be more use- 
ful to suggest who should do what. For the 
achievement of correctional rehabilitation must 
be a shared responsibility. It is shared not only 
by correctional personnel, but also by legislatures, 
the executive branch of government at all levels, 
institutions of higher education, the private 
sector of our economy, and, perhaps most im- 
portantly, by the American public. 

Money is essential, much more money. But it 
will not be forthcoming, or wisely spent, without 
strong leadership. To put into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, correctional 
leadership must be strengthened at national, 
regional, state, and local levels. Timing, coordina- 
tion, and concentration of efforts are essential. 
And much of this must come from the national 
level. National organizations as well as federal 
agencies need to become more effective in terms 
of their concern, support, and representation of 
correctional interests. 

The improvement of state and local correc- 
tional services depends heavily upon the strength- 
ening of national leadership because, as a 
multidisciplinary field of practice, correctional 
rehabilitation has no one voice speaking in its 
behalf. Consequently, the need for bold and 
creative national leadership is all the more criti- 
cal. A network of relationships with state and 
local agencies will be required to ensure the forg- 
ing of linking mechanisms designed to bring 
about coordination between the various levels of 
government. 

To improve coordination of federal programs 
the Commission urged the President to consider 
the designation of an appropriate agency, with 
convening and coordinating powers, to oversee 
the total federal effort in correctional rehabilita- 
tion. 
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Correctional Manpower Development Act Sought 


In order to marshal the potential resources of 
the federal government and to ensure the effective 
coordination of the total effort in this field, the 
Commission urged the Congress to enact a Cor- 
rectional Manpower Development Act. 

The Commission’s final report stressed the be- 
lief that new legislation was necessary to the 
orderly development of educational and training 
programs for corrections. The report noted that 
at present, education, training, and manpower 
utilization concerns remain near the bottom of 
the priorities established by the federal agencies 
that do support programs for corrections. This 
will continue to be the case, the Commission felt, 
until correctional manpower matters are elevated 
to a level at which adequate funding, technical 
assistance, and administrative support can be 
made possible. 

The Commission’s proposed Correctional Man- 
power Development Act weuld provide authority 
and authorize funds to include, but not be limited 
to, the following activities: 

1. Administration of a comprehensive education 
and training grant program which incorporates 
the recommedations made throughout the Com- 
mission’s final report. 

2. Coordination of all federal programs involv- 
ing the education, training, and utilization of 
manpower in corrections. 

3. Provision of technical assistance to correc- 
tional agencies, nonprofit organizations, and insti- 
tutions of higher education to further their 
capability for developing adequate education and 
training programs for correctional personnel. 

No attempt was made to estimate precisely the 
cost of implementing such a federal program. The 
Commission noted that there is no appropriate 
formula by which to draw up detailed cost figures 
to meet the needs of such a diverse accumulation 
of occupations as that required by correctional 
agencies. Hence, said the Commission, any totai 
cost figures would be arbitrary at best. The Com- 
mission believed, however, that the needs are so 
great that any worthwhile program would require 
an annual appropriation of at least $25 million. 
This would be an investment to improve the pro- 
grams on which federal, state, and local govern- 
ments are now spending over $1 billion a year. 

The Commission observed, however, that more 
important than total cost was the necessity for 
a continued federal commitment. To develop suffi- 
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cient manpower resources for the correctional field 
wili require a period of not less than 10 years, if 
appreciable results are to be achieved. The re- 
quirements of corrections cannot be met through 
crash programs. The net gains from education 
and manpower development programs can only 
be assessed over an extended period of time. 


The Federal Government’s Response 


The Joint Commission’s final report has evoked 
considerable favorable comment from a number 
of U.S. senators and representatives. To date, 
however, this interest has not coalesced into a 
concerted congressional effort to enact the legis- 
lation requested. Public, news media, and congres- 
sional support seem apparent but what has thus 
far been lacking is the national correctional 
leadership required to initiate and press for the 
enactment of appropriate legislation. 

The Department of Justice Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration has, within the limits 
of its resources and legislative restrictions, moved 
aggressively toward the implementation of many 
of the Joint Commission’s recommendations. In 
early December 1969 the LEAA held a meeting of 
an Ad Hoc Committee on Correctional Training 
to solicit views as to how LEAA might implement 
the recommendations of the Joint Commission. 

In addition to providing funds and technical 
assistance designed to upgrade correctional man- 
power development programs, LEAA has taken 
increasing leadership in efforts to better coordi- 
nate the Federal Government’s role in this field. 


Continued Progress Needed 


While the response to the Joint Commission’s 
final report has been positive, much more remains 
to be done. Crime and its correction, as the Com- 
mission noted many times in its reports, has 
become a major concern of an aroused American 
public. 

The Commission noted in its concluding com- 
ments in A Time To Act: 


Anger, fear and apprehension, coupled with frustra- 
tion over the relative ineffectiveness of past correctional 
efforts, must not confuse the direction of future pro- 
grams. The rehabilitative task is neither simple nor 
inexpensive. However, it is not one that this country 
can afford to ignore. 

Careers in crime are not likely to be reduced without 
devoting adequate attention to increasing and upgrading 
correctional personnel. There is no better way to invest 
in correctional rehabilitation than through improving 
both the number and quality of the people who staff the 
Nation’s correctional agencies. For, in the final analysis, 
it is people who have the capacity to change other people. 
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The Care and Feeding of 
Typologies and Labels’ 


By HANS TOCcH, PH.D. 


stract, as is done in universities, is a joyful, 
exhilarating enterprise, harmless and incon- 
sequential. Classifying people in life is a grim 
business which channelizes destinies and deter- 
mines fate. A man becomes a category, is proces- 
sed as a category, plays his assigned role, and 
lives up to the implications. Labelled irrational, 
he acts crazy. Catalogued dangerous, he becomes 
dangerous, or he stays behind bars. 

Classifications are attractive because they tie 
into preconceptions, use instruments, and feed 
into dispositional alternatives. They convert am- 
biguity and complexity into neat packages that 
can be handled and processed. These packages 
are ours because we shape them. To varying de- 
grees, we sacrifice validity for convenience; if 
the latter is great, we become increasingly imag- 
inative. 


Poteet the classification game in the ab- 


The Categorization Problem 


When do we start to worry about classificatory 
schemes? It would be deceptive to pose this ques- 
tion only with respect to formal systems or 
categories. A rose smells sweet—in fact, sweeter— 
if we ignore its botanical pseudonyms and con- 
centrate on stereotyped sentiment. A man is 
viewed with suspicion if categorized as a “ding 
dong” just as when diagnosed as “schizoid” or 
“manic depressive.” 

On the other hand, we cannot worry about any 
propensity toward categorization. Man is a stereo- 
typing animal and needs to generalize in order to 
cope with reality. As Walter Lippmann put it: 


. . modern life is hurried and multifarious. Above all, 
physical distance separates men who are often in vital 
contact with each other, such as employer and employee, 
official and voter. There is neither time nor opportunity 
for intimate acquaintance. Instead we notice a trait 
which marks a well known type, and fill in the rest of 
the picture by means of the stereotypes we carry about 


*This paper is an expanded and modified version of a _ panel 
presentation delivered at the American Psychological Association, 
September 1969, entitled “Classifying Violent People.” 

1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion. New York: MacMillan, 1930, 
pp. 66-67. 


Professor of Psychology, School of Criminal Justice, State University of New York at Albany 


in our heads. He is an agitator. That much we notice, or 
are told. Well, an agitator is this sort of person, and so 
he is this sort of person. He is an intellectual. He is a 
plutocrat. He is a foreigner. He is a “South European.” 
He is from Back Bay. He is a Harvard Man. How 
different from the statement: he is a Yale Man. He is a 
regular fellow. He is a West Pointer. He is an old army 
sergeant. He is a Greenwich Villager: what don’t we 
know about him then, and about her? He is an inter- 
national banker. He is from Main Street. 

The subtlest and most pervasive of all influences are 
those which create and maintain the repertory of stereo- 
types. We are told about the world before we see it. We 
imagine most things before we experience them. And 
those preconceptions, unless education has made us 
acutely aware, govern deeply the whole process of per- 
ception. They mark out certain objects as familiar or 
strange, emphasizing the difference, so that the slightly 
familiar is seen as very familiar, and the somewhat 
strange as sharply alien. They are aroused by small 
signs, which may vary from a true index to a vague 
analogy. Aroused, they flood fresh vision with older 
images, and project into the world what has been re- 
surrected in memory. Were there no practical uni- 
formities in the environment, there would be no econ- 
omy and only error in the human habit of accepting 
foresight for sight. But there are  uniformities 
sufficiently accurate, and the need of economizing at- 
tention is so inevitable, that the abandonment of all 
stereotypes for a whole innocent approach to experience 
would improvish human life.1 


To me, the point of concern rests in any labels 
that lead to sorting or dispositions. Categorization 
that is used privately, as an aid to thinking, seems 
harmless. True, it can produce communication 
gaps (one man’s crutch may be another’s con- 
fusion), but such a consequence is remediable and 
even self-correcting. 

Unfortunately, man is an influencing animal, 
not a communicating one. We seek to convince 
and are eager to adopt. Categories that start as 
private tools tend, ultimately, to become guides 
for action. At this point they acquire life—and 
results—of their own. Mao Tse-tung once classed 
conversation as “propaganda.” This makes sense, 
presuming that eventually one of the conversa- 
tional parties is a decision-maker. 

A seminar on diagnosis in social work creates 
no problems for me. But when a graduate of this 
seminar, in his capacity of probation officer, sub- 
mits a presentence report, I would argue that he 
may become a propagandist, and must cope with 
this danger. 
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Presentence Reports 


I have spent painful hours reading presentence 
reports. My discomfort includes pity, both for 
the judge and his staff. On the one hand, I am 
aware that a judge must demand differential 
diagnosis: he must act, and he must have basis 
for action. On the other hand, I sense the pressures 
this creates. I know that facts are considered a 
low-level commodity. The judge needs inferences 
rather than a data bank; professional self-images 
of probation officers rest on clinical acumen, not 
on clerical skills. 

Manuals on presentence investigation reports, 
such as that published by the Probation Division 
of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, emphasize the need for “an accurate, 
unbiased, and complete picture of the defendant.” 
They stress that “the trained and skilled probation 
officer will not read into situations what is not 
there”; that he “is never guilty of ‘slanting’ a 
report.” The federal guide argues that “general- 
ized terms and unsupported adjectives should be 
avoided.” It proscribes “technical terms and 
phrases—such terms as sociopath, schizophrenic, 
moron, paranoid, sex psychopath, neurotic, psy- 
chopath, character disorder.” ? 

If recommendations such as these were fol- 
lowed—in spirit as well as_literally—reports 
would be devoid of worrisome categorizations. 
They might include summaries, but only of con- 
duct. They might state that a man is a “multiple 
offender,”’ meaning that he has 20 previous con- 
victions; they might indicate that a defendant 
has ‘‘no record of stable employment,” meaning 
that he has never held a job. Such categories are 
suggestive, but (1) no more so than the facts 
which they summarize, and (2) no more than the 
probabilities warrant. We know that multiple 
offenders do offend again, and that chronically 
unemployed persons may not find (and hold) jobs. 
But we cannot infer that our man is a hopelessly 
compulsive criminal or that he is congenitally lazy. 
The factual summary has posed a problem for 
attention, has defined an area of inquiry—and no 
more. 

But such is not the case when a report contains 
statements such as “the defendant has low impulse 
control,” or “the defendant has deficient reality 
orientation” (statements of this kind abound in 
“evaluative summary” sections and under head- 


2 Division of Probation, Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts: The Presentence Investigation Report. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965, pp. 23, 25-26. 


ings such as “personality dynamics”). The im- 
port is that anyone dealing with the defendant 
must cope with a monomaniacal pursuit of plea- 
sure, must anticipate a propensity to explode, or 
may expect trouble in communicating. It is hard 
not to let such “knowledge” affect one’s dealings 
with people; moreover, the defendant is defense- 
less. He may know his “rap sheet,” but how can 
he suspect his ‘dynamics’? And if he should dis- 
cover our label, he is no better off. The man who 
is “impulsive” and behaves like a gentleman be- 
comes “overcontrolled,” “passive aggressive,” or 
worse; if he is “schizoid” and protests his sanity, 
he becomes “belligerent” and “acting ou.” 

Professional demands and consumer pressures 
invite labels; so does ritualization in fact-gather- 
ing. Presentence reports (like detergent commer- 
cials) rank among the most redundant forms of 
communication extant. With refreshing excep- 
tions, they say similar things in similar words 
about apparently similar people. And why not? 
The task is tedious, the facts group, and time is 
short. Memory and habit supply sentences, para- 
graphs, pages. Formulas and slogans appear—not 
only for each man, but across the personnel of an 
office. Standardization creates uniformity, because 
it draws attention to recurrences, and amalga- 
mates these into categories. The defendant dis- 
appears. This type of process cumulates. The 
criminal justice system uses its “jackets,” which 
build on previous entries. To avoid duplication, 
we must adopt information. With information, we 
inherit inferences, and many of these date years 
before their point of utilization. We presume 
stability, and do so unless and until change is 
demonstrated beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The main point to be made about labels that go 
on record is that they stick. We may believe that 
we can divorce the man from the label whenever 
we want to. “Forget,” we see ourselves telling him, 
“that you are a psychopath; or a remedial educa- 
tion problem; or a hypochondriac; or a revolu- 
tionary; or a bum. Revert to being yourself.” The 
problem is that even if we can forget to use 
labels—or pretend to—we cannot depend on our 
colleague down the assembly line. He may be 
more desperate, or have less time, or he may be 
under pressure to produce. Somehow safeguards 
must be built into his game in the form of rules. 


Participant Classification 
I don’t know what these rules are, but some 
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possibilities come to my mind. One is what I’d 
call the “principle of participant classification.” 
By this I mean that we can share all our premises 
with the people whom we label. I do not mean 
elaborately telling people what we have concluded 
about them. That sort of thing adds insult to 
injury. What I propose is that we divulge the 
logic (if any) of our scheme, and the process 
whereby we deduce categories from data. Each 
man ought to know what his label means and 
what it does not mean. He should understand the 
strategies at his disposal for changing or regen- 
erating. He ought to understand what he can do 
to eliminate stigmata or to remove himself com- 
pletely from scrutiny. I am assuming that no 
category is permanent, that there is no inevita- 
bility or life sentence built into typologies we use. 
Of course, criteria of declassification need not 
be the same as criteria of classification. For 
instance, police officers can be called violence- 
prone if they promote physical resistance in per- 
sons whom they arrest. But they cannot become 
“nonviolent” by failing to report their more color- 
ful encounters. Once categorized, the individual 
must prove himself, and he must do so through 
consistently different solutions to his problems. 
On the other hand, he must be helped to find his 
way, and the help he receives must be concrete 
and specific. I have seen parole candidates driven 
to despair by being told that they have to “improve 
their attitude.” Such an injunction is nonopera- 
tionalizable, and thus offensive to the person, no 
matter what the parole board has in mind. 


Sticking to the Criterion 

As a second rule, I’d suggest an expansion of 
cataloguers’ rule books. ‘““How to do” sections are 
important, and so is validating information. But 
most important, I believe, is perspective. I know 
that diagnosticians must have confidence in what 
they do. But I also know that overconfidence 
creates labels that imprison. To be fair, classifiers 
must understand the logic of their game, and 
must buy its limits. If they categorize a man as 
schizophrenic because he speaks strangely, they 
must know that the only reality of consequence 
is the strangeness of the man’s speech. No label 
should transcend its criteria, or be substituted 
for them. I sense this keenly because of my in- 
terest in violence. A man categorized for violence 
has other qualities, but these are of lesser social 
concern. As a consequence, we often see the man 
as violent, instead of viewing his conduct. Quali- 
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ties important for rehabilitation are thus over- 
looked, and harsh prejudgments are entered. 


Facilitating De-Classification 


We cannot change people if we perceive cate- 
gories. Categories differentiate individuals from 
other people, and they magnify the difference. The 
eccentric—once typed—becomes a weirdo; the 
limited child is seen as a vegetable, and the ob- 
sessed man as a fiend. This follows from the fact 
that differentiating features are the criteria of 
classification. But rehabilitation aims at reducing 
deviance, by restoring consensually shared traits. 
A person must become at least as sane, honest, 
rational and peace-loving as the rest of us. This 
requires seeing in him the potential of regenera- 
tion. Ideally, we want him categorized, not as 
Violent Man, or Violent Man,, but as Resociali- 
zation Type, or,. We should seek after typologies 
of reeducability, or curability, or regenerability. 
To the extent to which labels now emphasize 
traits that we ultimately wish to suppress, we 
must train ourselves to see them suppressed. 


Excess Freight 


In the use of typologies or labeling schemes I 
am disturbed not only by overlooked assumptions, 
but also by added connotations. The problems are 
related. Categories that are divorced from their 
criteria tend to acquire overtones. These usually 
have to do with assumed homogeneity in areas 
not combined by classification. Most typically, 
they have to do with assumptions of special causa- 
tion. The fallacy is a familiar one, involving re- 
sults and antecedents. 

Let me make it clear that I am not lobbying 
against theory. What I am advocating is the 
separation of classification from inference, to 
avoid oversimplified theory. 

Suppose that we evolve a scheme for classifying 
bearded people. We safely hypothesize that some 
bearded men differ from some clean-shaven ones. 
But we also know that the extent, nature, and sig- 
nificance of psychological differences are un- 
known, and that typologies are merely the first 
step for further inquiry. We can categorize per- 
sons along such dimensions as volume of hair and 
extent of grooming, and we would emerge with 
categories combining criteria. A category such 
as “wild and woolly” might contain hippies, Cu- 
bans, poets, rabbis, returnees from space, and 
dermatological patients. The group presents a 
substantial range of relationships between beards 
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and personality, beards and social pressure, 
beards and necessity. 

The classifier has no access to such information. 
He produces groupings that are descriptively 
pure in specifiable ways. It is a separate task to 
examine persons within each group to determine 
the significance (if any) of their conduct. But 
pressures operate in the direction of stipulating 
more homogeneity. After all, no one likes to 
think of himself as just a clerk who paves one 
stone to build a road for others. And no one likes 
to look for data in the bush when he has a classi- 
fication at hand. Moreover, everyone likes to get 
on with the job of sequestering people, adminis- 
tering medication, or calling the police. 


Classification as Magic 


This is especially the case with violence. Given 
the trigger-happy stance toward violent men, 
there is pressure to indefinitely pigeonhole, per- 
manently sequester, and seal away for keeps. The 
health expert or social scientist offers the excuses. 
His hypotheses become slogans, his predictions 
are holy writ, and his diagnoses magic formulae. 
In this context, there are cataloging tasks that I 
would not entrust to anyone. For one, I believe no 
one should categorize people in terms of violent 
“propensities.” Classifications of potential are 
summations of inferences, and hence doubly sus- 
pect. In the laboratory this is fine, but in life it 
is not. Individuals can be jailed as representatives 
of a probable category. They can be discarded on 
the basis of what they would become if we dis- 
carded them. To avoid this contingency, categories 
must be based only on conduct, and motives must 
be inferred only from conduct. Potentials should 
be viewed as universal or nonexistent. Thus all 
men are potentially bearded or clean-shaved, and 
it is the razor that must separate timid from 
brave, nonconformists from conformists, and con- 
formists from conformists. 

Because the game of labelling has consequences, 
it must be based on demonstrated trends. It must 
demand acts sufficiently repeated to constitute 
attributes. A man with a weekend beard records 
a confluence of accidental or unique circumstances, 
and he is not a Bearded Man. 

If we categorize a man as bearded, we can per- 
petuate his beard, but this does not validate our 
scheme. I see this with one-shot murderers or one- 
time assaulters. Typologies of one-time violence 


3 Hans Toch, Violent Men: 


An Inquiry into the Psychology of 
Violence. Chicago: Aldine, 1969. 


may be scientifically useful, because science ex- 
plains. But life—even in the shape of clinicians— 
disposes. Judges, classification committees, parole 
boards take irrevocable action. Given this pro- 
pensity, classification must err on the side of 
particularism. 


Classifying Violent People 


J. Douglas Grant and I, in our effort at classi- 
fying violence, have restricted our attention to 
patterns of violent conduct.* We base our cate- 
gories on information about violent social inter- 
actions, obtained from persons who are chronic 
participants in them. We search such accounts for 
psychological denominators, which most economi- 
cally describe the person’s consistent contribution 
to the encounters he has experienced. 

The types we have described are summaries of 
behavioral orientations in a restricted range of 
life-situations. They do not characterize people; 
they summarize past conduct. The classified per- 
son aS a person remains inviolate and unpre- 
judged. I consider many violent men close, 
personal friends. I have shared bread with them, 
drunk with them, ridden in patrol cars with them, 
sat in their jail cells, and worked with them far 
into the night. Never has it occurred to me that 
my insight (and their insight) into hypothetical 
patterns of their conduct is relevant to other 
areas of life or bears on their integrity as human 
beings. Quite on the contrary, their violent past 
has proved helpful. It has made these men more 
valuable as collaborators in violence-reduction 
efforts. 

And here is the point I wish to make. I have no 
axe to grind for or against any typologies or 
labels. What I would advocate is fair-trade restric- 
tions of usage. I would argue that category utili- 
zation in life must be behavior- (rather than 
person-) oriented, that it must refer to past 
(not future), that it must be a tool to understand- 
ing, and an aid to regeneration. And I would argue 
that the classification process must be intelligently 
shared by classifier and client, on a man-to-man 
basis. 

Grant and I see preliminary labelling at the 
starting point of rehabilitation, with movement 
cumulatively invalidating categories. We envision 
rehabilitation as a collaborative effort, with re- 
habilitator and client laboring to decrease the 
applicability of labels. And the referant we see 
is always personal history, with a view to its 
nonrecurrence. 
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The same points hold with respect to our 
theoretical assumptions. We try to provide some 
context for our typology. We assume, for instance, 
that many of our subjects have doubts about 
themselves, and that they promote or defend their 
self-images in violence-prone ways. We assume 
that others invite violence because of egocentric 
or exploitive dealing with people. Explanations of 
this kind are not attributes of the person, but 
hypotheses that try to make sense out of what 
he has done. 

Assumptions of this kind must be regarded as 
tools. We feel that they must be shared to promote 
insight and jointly invalidated; that they must be 
explored as they apply to the unique person. We 
view categories as cartographic aids drawing at- 
tention to features of the person’s individual 
psychological landscape. When we explore particu- 
lar terrain, they help us to evolve more tailor- 
made approaches. 

As an example, I could cite an NIMH-sponsored 
project in which we are currently involved.‘ This 
project deals with police officers who have a 
record of destructive encounters. The histories of 
such officers show consistencies and therefore 
lend themselves to classification. The thrust of 
our program—in line with the premise I have 
spelled out—is to let each officer understand his 
pattern of conduct. We try to help the man evolve 

4 National Institute of Mental Health Grant No. T01 MH12068: 


“Training Police Officers for Violence Reduction.’’ School of Criminal 
Justice, State University of N.Y., Albany. 


ways of behaving nonviolently, to invalidate his 
pattern. The process is not therapy— it is relevant 
study and research. Each man becomes an expert 
on the problem exemplified by him; each evolves 
systematic ways of solving the problem, and each 
is able to monitor his progress and that of others. 
The man becomes not only “rehabilitated” but 
evolves into a resource to his department—a pro- 
fessional who can help other men reduce the 
changes of future violent encounters. 

When a man enters our project, his role is not 
that of a “violence-prone” person. Rather, he be- 
comes a fellow-member of our group, judged on 
the basis of his contributions. We work to alleviate 
the violence problem, and we know that his ex- 
perience is relevant. It is his task to use his past 
constructively and intelligently. His past becomes 
part of his skill or experience, not of his impedi- 
ment or “problem.” We assume change (our 
group fights violence) and we jointly promote 
change. 

We do not assume success. Change meets re- 
sistance, which can be vicious and intense. It 
must be faced; it must be understood and must 
be worked through. These tasks are facilitated if 
we assume that change efforts—rather than prior 
dispositions—create refractability. 

I have probably strayed from my point. Our 
study illustrates one of many possibilities open to 
innovative users of labels. The essentials in such 
innovations, as I see them, are two-way communi- 
cation and shared positive goals. 


USE OF “LABEL” TERMS 


The use of generalized terms and unsupported adjectives should be 
avoided. These so-called “label” or “blanket” terms fail to define sharply 
the differences between persons, situations, and circumstances. Terms 
such as “disorderly home,” “shocking conduct,” “lacking in judgment,” 
“poor disciplinarian,”’ ‘‘undependable person,” “makes a good living,” 
“heavy drinker” have varied interpretations and meanings to different 
people. The judge, the probation officer, the defendant, the employer do 
not give the same evaluation to these vague terms. 

“Highly emotional” gives little insight into the personality makeup of 
the defendant. A “bad” heart does not tell whether the defendant is bed- 
ridden or ambulatory, or to what extent he is handicapped or unable to 
work. Stating that the defendant can do “light work” has little significance 
because persons interpret “light work” differently. Medical diagnostic 
terms will have more meaning if the social and physical implications of the 


disease are spelled out. 


—The Presentence Investigation Report 
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Contemporary Correctional Practice: 
Science or Art? 


By ALVIN W. COHN 
Director of Training, National Council on Crime and Delinquency* 


ESPITE our best efforts and intentions, we 
[eonsinns to be unsuccessful in the develop- 

ment of a scientifically valid correctional 
process. Nonetheless, although short on _insti- 
tutional success, we have been able to manufacture 
long lists of organizational achievements. We 
point with pride to examples of special programs, 
developed and maintained by correctional agen- 
cies, including work furlough, halfway houses, 
group counseling and therapy, certain innovative 
institutions, special publications, community- 
based treatment programs, and the embryonic use 
of ex-offenders as correctional employees. Num- 
bers are added up, formal reports disseminated, 
and effective public relations utilized to convince 
the lay and professional communities that some- 
thing worthwhile is being accomplished and that 
the system is effectively dealing with the problems 
of crime and delinquency, even though we have 
neither arrested nor reversed the rates of crime 
and delinquency. Nor have we produced a bank 
of professional knowledge useful in dealing suc- 
cessfully with recidivates—youthful and adult. 
We have developed, on the other hand, interesting 
and at times unique “means,” but without any 
real understanding of their relationship to the 
‘end’ we wish to reach. 

Although expensive in terms of available re- 
sources, and occasionally important in terms of 
programmatic developments, these are but organi- 
zational achievements which do not permit us 
to claim significant success in terms of institu- 
tional achievement. If we were successful, we 
would know what we were doing, why, and how 
best to achieve it on a replicated basis throughout 
the system; further, we would be working toward 
the satisfaction of needs and requirements based 
upon mutually understood and explicitly defined 
correctional goals. Of course, means to achieve 


* In July Mr. Cohn joined the faculty of American University’s 
Center for the Administration of Criminal Justice as assistant director 
and professor. 

** “Metacorrection” as used here is seen negatively in the develop- 
ment of a scientific and valid correctional discipline. It is used, in 
place of “‘correction,”’ to connote both the scientific and artistic aspects 
of correctionai practice--practice without sound ideology or standard 
procedure. 
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these goals, hopefully, would vary and change 
over the course of time, but consistently, the ends 
would be clearly stated and understood, albeit 
not everywhere accepted. 


Beneficiaries of Service Suffer 


Because we cannot agree on what these correc- 
tional goals are or ought to be, we are perceived 
(probably correctly) as operating in a confused, 
purposeless manner, causing undue suffering on 
the part of the beneficiaries of service, our clients. 
In fact, it is the client who, paradoxically, becomes 
the victim—the victim of bureaucratic ineptness. 
A further consequence of this failure to serve 
those whom the system was created to “correct” 
is an institutionalized bureaucracy that tends to 
defy remodeling or change. Practices which per- 
petuate the myth of service built up over the past 
century have become ritualized and self-serving 
so that even the most dedicated change agents 
within and critics outside of the correctional 
system are unable to bring about effective and 
lasting change. 

If correction as practiced today is a failure, it 
has failed for a number of reasons, not the least 
of which is that we do not agree on what it is we 
are practicing. The existence of such a variety of 
services, practices, unknowns, and idealogies sug- 
gests that the term “Metacorrection’** might best 
describe the current state of both the scientific 
and the artistic aspects of the correctional system. 

We might agree that correction has attempted 
to progress as a science, especially in the past 
several decades, and that it has accumulated a 
substantial body of clinical experience and re- 
search knowledge; however, we would also have 
to admit that adequate scientific experiments have 
not been (and perhaps cannot be) devised to 
either completely sustain or refute comprehensive 
theoretical approaches to the understanding of 
deviant behavior, methods of social control, or 
processes of individual and communal change. 
Scientific activity in correction does occur, but 
the extent to which the results are shared, under- 
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stood, and implemented by correctional authori- 
ties, and the extent to which their impact upon 
institutionalized services is measurable, can only 
be speculated to be minimal. 

Artistic factors in correction exist in the form 
of certain creative, intuitive, or empathic features 
in the person of the correctional agent—probation 
or parole officer, psychologist, psychiatrist, guard, 
cottage parent—as well as in the leadership styles 
of correctional managers. Such factors are diffi- 
cult to teach, not only because the materials are 
seldom formalized, but also because the learning 
process is of an existential nature that is more 
often experienced than learned. As a consequence, 
the correctional agent, although frequently super- 
vised because of his low status in the organiza- 
tional hierarchy, finds himself operating as an 
independent entrepreneur, in a manner almost 
to defy the stated policies, traditions, and admini- 
strative demands placed upon him by superior 
fiat. The manager, too, although frequently ob- 
served but not supervised, operates in a fashion 
independent of any stringent form of account- 
ability, save that usually of a political nature. 


“Metacorrection” Does Not Explain Failures 


Although we might agree that Metacorrection 
aptly describes the state of correctional practice 
today, the term does not explain the kinds of 
failure we experience. It does not help us to 
understand the reason for the failure to agree 
upon explicit goals or a standardized set of prac- 
tices. It does not explain why clients remain “un- 
corrected,”’ why the recidivism rate continues to 
climb, how managers might manifest greater 
leadership, or why we cannot meaningfully in- 
novate on a routine basis. It does not clarify the 
difficult problems of recruitment and maintenance 
of qualified manpower. Metacorrection does not 
help us to find creative ways to resolve our di- 
lemmas, but it may provide a philosophical base 
upon which to develop constructive ways to bring 
about change. 

It may be that we experience failure because we 
are committed, without really knowing why, to 
old slogans such as “rehabilitation of the 
offender,” “‘protection of society,” or some com- 
bination thereof, as statements of our goals and 
objectives. We have sought ways to operationalize 
these clichés, without ever suggesting that they 
may be fallacious in the first place. Instead, we 
might consider the possibility of “change” as the 
primary goal and direct all of our efforts toward 


its achievement: change in the client to be better 
able to live in society; change in the community 
to be better able to permit the offender to remain 
in its midst; and change in correctional organi- 
zations and the total criminal justice system to 
be better able and better equipped to work with 
the offender and the community and to assist 
them in working together. 

Rehabilitative and protective activities might 
become processes utilized where and whenever 
needed, but not considered goals in themselves. 
Correctional agents might have to acknowledge, 
as a corollary to this goal, that the desired con- 
sequence is to get the offender into his community 
and to keep him there—to leave him in his home. 
The worker would have to be held accountable 
to his organization, his client, and to himself to 
ensure that he cannot “cop out.” He would have 
to examine his own value system and, perhaps, 
recognize that his decision-making is based upon 
what he is willing to tolerate in terms of offender 
deviancy as well as how much he thinks his or- 
ganization and community will permit him to 
tolerate. He would no longer be able to imagine 
that his decision-making is based upon what is 
“best” for the client or “best” for the community ; 
rather, he would have to make such decisions him- 
self, taking into consideration all factors based on 
reality and honesty. 


Ineffective Administrative Management 


Once we are willing to recognize that we have 
failed to set meaningful and mutually accepted 
goals and, further, to infuse these goals through- 
out the system, we can begin to see that another 
significant failure is that of ineffective adminis- 
trative management—that is, failure to lead. It 
may be that, because of philistinism, change is 
looked down upon, the status quo is revered too 
highly, and innovation and creativity are dis- 
couraged since they tend to threaten organiza- 
tional security. With the continuance of such an 
approach—as we have witnessed over the years— 
for the most part, only protective and self-serving 
ventures are tolerated and only “safe” personnel 
remain. The extent to which “cosmopolitanism” 
is encouraged, perhaps, indicates a willingness to 
change; while the degree to which “localism” 
persists as the attitudinal and behavior mode 
measures the organization’s commitment to sur- 
vival rather than to professional or institutional 
success. 

This would suggest that correctional adminis- 
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trators traditionally have maintained a commit- 
ment to building layers of service without regard 
to what is successful and what is inappropriate 
program. This kind of organizational ritualism, 
obviously, precludes effective evaluation and, 
concomitantly, reinforces the notion of Metacor- 
rection as opposed to scientific process in the 
administration of correctional services. Correc- 
tional managers fail to listen to their subordinates 
and workers fail to listen to their clients, who 
therefore remain recipients rather than partici- 
pants in the correctional process. As a conse- 
quence, there is little in the way of meaningful 
communications which can be applied to the evalu- 
ative process. The perception that change is slow 
to evolve, that it can only be imposed, is rein- 
forced. 

While most correctional organizations today 
have training officers—or directors of staff devel- 
opment, as the title is euphemistically called—we 
rarely inquire what the training should accom- 
plish. We do not ask what this trained and 
qualified manpower is supposed to do. More people 
doing the same thing that has always been done 
would only contribute to the spiral of failure; 
more people trained to do it in better ways 
would result only in more tragic failure. How- 
ever, if we ever develop meaningful and appropri- 
ate goals, then it would be possible for correctional 
manpower to be trained as effective correctional 
agents who, as part of a team (organization, 
client, community) could help to bring about the 
kinds of change—meet their goals—that society 
has mandated the team to achieve. 


Training Relates to Organizational Goals 


Training must be related to the goals of the 
organization and can be viewed as highly signi- 
ficant in the development of ways to implement 
these goals. It can rely on processes that not only 
assist the change agents to better understand 
their jobs, but to be particularly sensitive to 
ways in which the correctional client can become 
a real participant rather than merely a recipient 
of unwanted services and unreasonable demands. 
Training might also be utilized to find ways in 
which ex-offenders (former beneficiaries of ser- 
vice) can share with professionals their knowl- 
edge of the ways in which change can be achieved. 
The utilization of such “subprofessionals” (an 
unfortunate choice of descriptive terms) in the 
training of other correctional agents as well as 
in providing direct services to clients, however, 


has scarcely begun in this country. The failure to 
employ such persons, and the continued failure 
by correctional administrators to demand the 
right to employ them, only results in hypocrisy. 
How can a correctional agent ask that an employer 
hire an ex-offender when his own correctional 
organization—in fact, almost the entire criminal 
justice system—not only fails to do so but ex- 
presses little interest in the prospect. 

If there is any willingness to redirect our efforts 
to achieve institutional success instead of being 
satisfied only with organizational achievements, 
we need first to accept the Metacorrectional base 
of our activities and, second, to develop meaning- 
ful and explicitly understood goals. Thereafter, 
the process of introducing change—never an easy 
task—into a tradition-bound and sometimes in- 
sensitive system will require that attention be 
paid to organizational, operational, and theoretical 
issues. Scientific process will have to be adhered 
to vigorously and ritualism discarded in favor 
of continuing evaluation and the proper utilization 
of the findings obtained. Rethinking of existing 
standards of manpower needs and training will 
be necessary. Similarly, the relationships of cor- 
rectional organizations and systems to existing 
power structures and vested interests will need 
intensive examination—and change. 

To keep the offender on the street (except in 
those instances where a physical threat truly 
exists) will require the sound and innovative de- 
velpoment of alternatives to existing practices. 
Ideologically, it probably will require that we be- 
gin to talk of “alternatives to community-based 
service” (e.g., probation) instead of ‘alternatives 
to incarceration.” With the implementation of 
such a philosophy, the amount and kinds of sav- 
ings in terms of money and human resources 
might stagger the imagination of legislative 
officialdom! 

Regardless of reason, the correctional establish- 
ment no doubt will resist efforts to change, but 
it cannot remain immune to change forever. To 
successfully accomplish this, however, will require 
that clients, communities, and correctional organi- 
zations find synergistic ways of relating to one 
another and develop sensitivity to each other’s 
needs. Additionally, it will require the develop- 
ment of a scientifically valid process for identi- 
fying success. It will require a Herculean effort 
on the part of all concerned and the possibility of 
being forced to admit failure at any time cannot 
be ignored. To admit failure, when it is necessary 
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to do so, does not imply weakness; rather, it 
signifies strength. 


The question of whether we are prepared to 


change our Metacorrectional practices into a 
scientifically valid profession of correction de- 
mands an answer. 


The Glue Sniffer’ 


By TED RUBIN, JUDGE, AND JOHN BABBS, REFEREE 
Juvenile Court, City and County of Denver 


and physicians expressed concern over increas- 

ing numbers of adolescent boys, as well as girls, 
who were found in apparent intoxicated states. 
On different occasions these young persons would 
show signs of nausea, vomiting, sneezing, cough- 
ing, diarrhea, drowsiness, depression, and would 
experience delirium, visual and auditory halluci- 
nations, muscular incoordination, and pains in 
the head, neck, chest, and legs.! It was determined 
that these youth were not under the influence of 
alcohol, but rather were experiencing the effects 
of inhalation of fumes from various substances, 
including gasoline, paint thinner, paint, lacquer, 
lacquer thinner, cigarette lighter fluid, and mark- 
ing pencils. The most prevalent substance utilized 
to induce intoxication was the glue intended for 
use in the building of model airplanes and boats. 
The solvent in this glue was toluene. 

There is a plethora of methods for inhaling glue 
fumes. One of the most common is to squeeze a 
tube of glue into a cloth and then to hold the cloth 
to the nose or mouth and inhale. Another is to 
pour the glue into a plastic bag which is held to 
the sniffer’s face while he inhales deeply. This 
latter method has the advantage of preventing 
direct contact with the facial tissues, which often 
causes irritation and inflammation of these tis- 
sues. After administering the glue fumes, the 
youth initially experiences sensations similar to 
those caused by alcohol. These intoxicated feelings 
may last 30 to 45 minutes, and are generally fol- 
lowed by a period of drowsiness, inattentiveness, 
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* This article is based largely on the results of a research project 
on differential rehabilitation methods with glue sniffing boys conducted 
by the Denver Juvenile Court and funded by the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The project and its findings are presented in Glue 
Sniffers: A  Social-Psychological Assessment of Alternative Juvenile 
Court Rehabilitation Approaches (1968). 

1 Leland M. Corliss, “A Keview of the Evidence on Glue-Sniffing: A 
Persistent Problem,” The Journal of School Health, December 1965, 
p. 445. 

2 Alan K. Done, “Presentation Before Conference on Substance 
Abuse Practice Among Adolescents,’ Conference Proceedings: In- 
nalation of Glue Fumes and Other Substance Abuse Practices Among 
Adolescents (Denver Juvenile Court, 1967), pp. 46-47. 


and, on occasions, sleep. The sniffer frequently is 
unable to describe with any degree of accuracy 
the events that transpired during the “trip.” 
Immediately noticeable side effects of the sniffing 
include an unpleasant odor in the breath and 
often excessive secretions from the mouth and 
nasal passages. 

Additionally, it appears that after prolonged 
use, increasingly larger amounts of toluene fumes 
are needed in order to obtain the same intoxicat- 
ing effects that at first only required several 
sniffs to achieve. The body, through use, gradu- 
ally develops a resistance or tolerance to the 
toluene fumes, and the amounts of glue necessary 
to obtain intoxication, once this resistance is 
developed, may go as high as six tubes of glue. 

At this stage of our knowledge, however, even 
habituated glue sniffing is seen as a psychological 
rather than physiological addiction. 


Effects of Glue Sniffing 


It is difficult to determine the permanent effects 
of long-term use because the glue sniffing pheno- 
menon is not a long-term pattern of behavior in 
the great majority of the cases. Glue sniffing is 
primarily a form of adolescent behavior that 
rarely extends beyond the age of 17. The research 
thus far shows little evidence of a causal relation- 
ship between glue sniffing and any damage to 
bone marrow, brain, liver, kidneys, or blood 
disorders.” 

It is possible that mental or physical damage 
could be caused if a person has chronically sniffed 
glue over 10 to 15 years, but this practice is still 
too new to locate many persons so prolongedly 
addicted. 

But what are the permanent effects of short- 
term use? Studies have been made on a case-by- 
case basis of variances in bodily and mental 
functions of glue sniffing adolescents. Excessive 
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pus cells have been found in urine and mental 
functions have been impaired. But, apparently, 
any variances in bodily or mental functions 
during toluene use cease once the inhalation of 
the toluene fumes stops.* 

We need added research such as that now being 
conducted by the Addiction Research Foundation 
of Ontario and at the University of Utah Medical 
Center so that we can determine systematically 
what, if any, are the permanent consequences of 
glue sniffing. 

Any time anyone must resort to artificial sub- 
stances to distort his senses, and finds that a 
distorted view of the world is a more satisfying 
view than a realistic view, we should be concerned. 
In weighing our concern, we need to distinguish 
between the individual who sniffs once at a glue 
sniffing party, and the person who sniffs four to 
six tubes daily over a prolonged period of time. 
There are also significant differences between the 
person who chronically sniffs by himself in a 
private setting and those whose habituated 
sniffing occurs with members of his sniffing peer 

group. 


Characteristics and Background of 
the Glue Sniffer 


From the statistics of the Denver Juvenile 
Court and from reports across the Nation, juve- 
nile glue sniffers range in age from 7 to 17 years, 
with the highest number of glue sniffers in the 
12- to 16-year range. Also, almost 90 percent of 
glue sniffers are boys. The ethnic composition of 
glue sniffers varies across the country. In Denver, 
over 90 percent of the known glue sniffers were 
Hispanos (Amercians of Spanish, Mexican, 
Spanish-Indian or Mexican-Indian ancestries), 
while in Salt Lake City most of the glue sniffers 
were Anglo. One interesting fact, however, is 
that nationally, Negroes constitute only 4 percent 
of the glue sniffing population. 

Habituated glue sniffers almost invariably 
come from poverty or near-poverty conditions. 
Only 16 percent of the families of known glue 
sniffers had an income of $5,000 or more. Fifty- 
three percent had an income within the $3,000 to 
$5,000 range, and 31 percent of the families had 
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‘ The source of this and the following data was a questionnaire 
directed by the Denver Juvenile Court to other juvenile courts whose 
jurisdiction exceeded 100,000 overall population. The findings are 
described in detail in Conference Proceedings: Inhalation of Glue 
Fumes and Other Substance Abuse Practices Among Adolescents, 


(Denver Juvenile Court, 1967), pp. 15-18. 
* Gordon H. Barker and W. Thomas Adams, 
Sociology and Social Research, April 1963, p. 47. 
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an income of less than $3,000 per year.4 When 
poverty is considered together with the finding 
that most of these same families are usually large, 
it can readily be seen that most glue sniffing 
youth come from conditions of poverty. 

Glue sniffing adolescents come primarily from 
disorganized families. In our survey it was dis- 
covered that only 22 percent of glue sniffing 
youth came from families which had both parents 
present. Although in these latter cases both pa- 
rents were physically present, this by no means 
indicates that both parents functioned adequately 
within the family. Most families of glue sniffing 
youth in the Denver Juvenile Court research 
project were multiple problem families who were 
generally known to a number of agencies within 
the community. 

An early article by Barker and Adams reported 
that there is a significantly greater number of 
siblings in the families of glue sniffing youngsters 
than in families of nonsniffing youngsters.’ In 
addition, they found that in every family of glue 
sniffing youngsters, either one or both parents or 
parent surrogates were alcoholics or used alcohol 
excessively. 

Another significant fact about glue sniffing 
adolescents is that most have a poor performance 
record in school. Invariably they have high rates 
of truancy, low grades, discipline problems, and 
poor scores on achievement and IQ tests. 

From our research project we have drawn the 
following conclusions: 

Within the glue sniffer’s family there is extreme 
disorganization. The glue sniffing child is gener- 
ally exposed to attitudes and behavior which are 
frequently inconsistent with the attitudes and 
behavior expected by the larger society. Often 
there is excessive drinking, sexual promiscuity, 
and older sibling truancy and delinquency. The 
glue snffing youngster has inadequate supervision 
and guidance by his parent or parents, and gener- 
ally lives in a community where there is a high 
rate of delinquency. This child can easily learn 
behavior patterns from his family and community 
which will bring him into contact with the courts. 
He rarely receives either personal recognition or 
reward from his family when he makes con- 
structive efforts. Early in his life he develops a 
sense of inadequacy and low self-esteem, plus a 
feeling of frustration in trying to survive within 
his destructive environment. 

The habituated glue sniffer has experienced 
repeated failure in school. He does not achieve 
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within the classroom or behave up to the expecta- 

tions of the school system. His failure is readily 
conveyed to him by his teachers and other school 
officials. He has been prepared by his family for 
failure within the school setting. Education is 
something that is not particularly cherished by 
his family and he receives little support from his 
family for his educational endeavors. 

In addition to these factors, the educational 
process itself often fails to relate realistically to 
the circumstances of the boy’s immediate environ- 
ment. Educational systems have basically used the 
same methods, the same texts, and the same cur- 
riculum in every school within its system— 
methods, texts, and curriculum that almost 
invariably, until very recently, reflect the environ- 
ment of the larger Anglo, middle-class. In 
addition, schools in lower socioeconomic neighbor- 
hoods where we find glue sniffers, are largely 
staffed by Anglo teachers from middle-class 
backgrounds. When the potential glue sniffer 
enters the school setting, he must now not only 
learn how to read and write, but must also learn 
to read and write about a world entirely different 
from his own, and be instructed by a teacher who 
has a background entirely different from his own. 
Add to these factors the disjointed family situ- 
ation and the lack of family support, and failure 
in school becomes a near certainty. 

Glue sniffing is also generally a peer group 
activity. The peer group associates are together 
on a regular and intimate basis. The individual 
is generally introduced to the sniffing of glue by 
his immediate peers in the group setting itself. 
The sniffing of glue often becomes a regular 
activity of the group. 

We believe that the reasons for glue sniffing 
within the peer group setting follow logically 
from the factors of the child’s family and school 
experience. If the potential glue sniffer has suf- 
fered failure at home and at school, he looks to 
his peers for recognition, affection, and a feeling 
of worth that he has not been able to otherwise 
obtain. In order for the potential glue sniffer to 
gain acceptance and recognition by his peer group, 
he must conform to the norms and expectations 
of that group. If the group is sniffing glue, this 
becomes one of the prerequisites to admission or 
6 Gerhard O. W. Mueller, “Substance Abuse—A Form of Puberty 


Delinquency—As a Problem of Criminal Law Policy,” Conference 
Proceedings: Inhalation of Glue Fumes and Other Substance Abuse 
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retention within the group—you must sniff glue. 
The sniffing of glue may be only one of the norms 
of the group. The norms may also include other 
delinquent behavior. After the individual has been 
incorporated into the group, ties to his peer 
group become extremely strong and the pressures 
to conform become great. The reason that these 
pressures are so great is because the glue sniffer 
is now receiving the positive attention that had 
been witheld by his family and school. 

Once a boy has begun to sniff glue, he is then 
labeled a glue sniffer by his peers, his family, his 
school, and the legal authorities. Once this label- 
ing takes place, the sniffing of glue becomes ex- 


pected of him and his behavior is reinforced and 
solidified. 


Restrictive Legislation 


In classifying existing legislation relating to 
glue sniffing, we find helpful the categories used 
by Dr. Gerhard O. W. Mueller, professor of law 
at New York University, which make it illegal to 
(1) Smell; (2) Sell; or, (3) Smell and Sell.° With- 
out going into great detail concerning the differ- 
ent types of legislation, it is sufficient to say that 
some laws are local and some are statewide, and 
that there are significant disparities in the ob- 
jectives and coverage of the legislation. 

The smell statutes make it an offense to inhale 
glue. The disparity between the statutes with 
respect to punishment is extensive. The most 
notable example is in New York State where a 
boy between 16 and 21 who sniffs glue can be 
jailed for 3 years, while a girl in the same State 
can be incarcerated for only a maximum of 5 
days." 

The sell statutes make it an offense to sell glue 
except under certain restrictions, which may in- 
clude the following: No sale to anyone under a 
specified age; no sale unless there is also sold 
within the same transaction a model airplane or 
boat; sale only when accompanied by a parent or 
a note from the parent; or the glue must be 
labeled, warning of the dangers involved before 
sale is permitted.*® 

The third category of legislation is that which 
makes it illegal to either smell or sell. Once again, 
the differences in the various legislative enact- 
ments are pronounced.° 

A further problem is demonstrated in Denver 
where, in 1968, a smell and sell ordinance was 


Se Practices Among Adolescents (Denver Juvenile Court, 1967), p. 52. 
7 Ibid., p. 53. 
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enacted, although prohibitive legislation does not 
exist in surrounding counties or at the state level. 
Denver youngsters are therefore free to travel a 
few miles and sniff without legal consequence. 

Restrictive legislation does not remove the root 
factors which cause habituated solvent sniffing. 
Further, juvenile courts are just not geared for 
helping these youth, and we can predict failure 
when traditional probation methods are applied. 

If pressures force restrictive legislation, we 
would urge sell statutes as the preferable model 
and that such law be statewide in scope. The sell 
statutes will reduce the availability of glue, but 
the effectiveness of this type of legislation is 
usually only short lived. Glue sniffing youth soon 
find alternative substances to sniff. These alter- 
natives may well be more dangerous than glue. 
Substances containing naphtha, acetone, benzene, 
and chlorinated hydrocarbons such as paint, lac- 
quer, lacquer and paint thinners, gasoline, lighter 
and cleaning fluids, cements, and paint in aerosol 
cans, are some of these hazardous alternatives.’° 
As an example, following the passage of Denver’s 
glue sniffing ordinance, the incidence of reported 
glue sniffing was reduced markedly. Its replace- 
ment was a frightening increase in paint huffing, 
and in the past year there have been reported 
deaths of children who died from sniffing aerosol 
spray paints. Further, glue sniffing has accele- 
rated again. 

If our purpose is to halt the inhaling of glue, 
this can be accomplished by the manufacturer 
adding a relatively simple and inexpensive sub- 
stance to the glue—essence of horseradish. The 
horseradish additive was an unexpected byproduct 
of the Denver glue sniffing project. Denver 
chemist, Dr. Lewis Trenner, who had volunteered 
his research resources to us, made this formula 
available to the Hobby Industry Association of 
America. At least two model glue manufacturers 
now include the horseradish additive. The additive 
will fully stop some, but will transfer others to 
probably more hazardous substances. 


Methods of Dealing With Glue Sniffers 


We must have alternative methods to the tra- 
ditional handling of youth on probation if we are 
to deal effectively with the problem of glue 
sniffing. We must develop methods of working 
with these youth which will stop all sniffing—not 


10 Done, supra note 3, pp. 45-50. 


merely glue sniffing. What, then, are some of these 
methods? 

To find an answer to this question, our research 
project employed four different approaches in 
dealing with glue sniffing boys. 

A control group of glue sniffing youngsters was 
assigned to regular court probation staff for 
counseling under ordinary conditions. As most of 
our readers know, ordinary probation supervision 
is far from ideal because of large caseloads and 
an across-the-desk counseling style. The boys in 
the control group received no more staff contact 
than the average nonsniffing probationer. 

In a second group, ideal case counseling con- 
ditions were employed. Thirteen boys were as- 
signed to a probation counselor who devoted all 
of his time and efforts to the boys and their fami- 
lies. Casework and individual family counseling 
methods were used. 

A third group, under the guidance of a full-time 
indigenous group leader, eventually leveled out 
at 10 regulars. Coming from homes in the same 
general neighborhood, these boys were not a 
natural group though they initially included 
small subgroups. They were not officially known 
to the court, but had sniffed glue regularly. The 
indigenous leader was not a probation counselor 
and held no legal authority over the boys. 

The fourth method used was one in which 11 to 
15 glue sniffing boys, a neighborhood peer group— 
all known to the court—were worked with in the 
boys’ community by a probation counselor group 
leader assigned full-time to the Project. In co- 
operation with the Denver Public Schools, a 
special teacher was assigned to work with the 
boys in a special classroom setting for 3 hours 
each day. Both the probation counselor and the 
teacher included each boy’s family into the work 
they were doing. Days and nights were filled with 
a comprehensive program of educational and 
group recreational activities and group counseling 
experiences. All staff members received intensive 
training and supervision from expert professional 
social workers. 

To test the success of each group, each boy 
was given a battery of attitudinal tests at the 
beginning of the project and a year later to de- 
termine what changes had occurred in the boy’s 
attitudes toward certain kinds of behavior, the 
law, school, and his family. In addition, the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory was given to each 
boy initially and a year later to determine what 
changes there were in psychological characteris- 
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tics. Staff members involved in the project pro- 
vided valuable information about changes in the 
structure and leadership of the group and fur- 
nished detailed accounts of the day-to-day pro- 
gress of the four groups. Moreover, they were able 
to provide relatively accurate information as to 
what changes had taken place in the frequency of 
glue sniffing and the amounts used. From the court 
and the schools we were able to determine the fre- 
quency of noticed delinquency behavior, the num- 
ber of days lodged in Juvenile Hall, school 
attendance and grade-point averages. 


‘Results of the Four Approaches 


Even though the Project had certain limitations, 
clear indications emerged as to the effectiveness 
of the various approaches. Comparative test 
measures and school and court data clearly demon- 
strated the superiority of the fourth method over 
all others. Remarkable progress was shown at 
school and in the community. Half of this group 
stopped sniffing glue altogether during the first 
year of the Project. No other group came close to 
this record.'! Also, group four had included the 
heaviest glue users and the most delinquent of 
the boys. 

Group three showed the next most favorable 
change. Groups one and two changed in an un- 
favorable direction. Even in group two, where 
there were ideal caseload conditions, most of the 
boys got worse rather than better. 

Each of the boys involved in the project was 
also examined by a physician at Colorado General 
Hospital to determine what physical effects, if 
any, there were from the glue sniffing. It was 
found that no physical abnormality or pathology 
could be attributed to the solvent sniffing. 


Implications 


What are the implications of our research 
project for probation departments? 

One implication is that probation departments 
should become more innovative so that new and 
potentially more effective approaches to rehabili- 
tation are utilized. Traditional probation methods 
have a history of ineffectiveness and failure with 
low income, multiproblem youth who run with a 
delinquent group and who are not meaningfully 
connected with community agencies. Our re- 
search results are indicative of this general in- 
effectiveness. 


11 “Glue Sniffers: A Social-Psychological Assessment of Alternative 
Juvenile Court Rehabilitation Approaches’ (Denver Juvenile Court, 
1968), p. 96. 
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The usual explanation that caseloads are too 
large received little support from our findings. 
Our experience demonstrated the inferiority of a 
small caseload to “group-loads,” at least with low 
income, deprived, glue sniffing boys. The boys who 
were assigned to a counselor with a caseload of 
only 13 boys got worse rather than better. And 
yet, boys receiving regular probation services 
fared even worse; virtually all of them were 
committed to state institutions during the course 
of the project. 

We also conducted a followup survey of 15 
former glue sniffers who had been subjects of the 
Barker-Adams glue sniffing study some 4 or 5 
years before and who had received the usual kind 
of counseling during their probation and insti- 
tutional experiences. The results of the survey 
demonstrate the bleak consequences of the tradi- 
tional approach: One boy had stayed out of 
trouble but was chronically unemployed; one was 
still sniffing glue; and the remaining 13 were 
serving sentences in the Denver or Pueblo County 
Jail, the Colorado State Reformatory, or the 
Colorado State Penitentiary, or were on parole 
from a penal institution. Most boys had used or 
were consuming alcohol in greater quantity and 
frequency than is believed average for young 
people of their age. 

What increases the chances of a boy’s “making 
it” in our present probation system? Ordinarily, 
in order to make it the probationer does not have 
to actually change. He must merely learn how to 
play the game. In order to be pegged a “good 
probationer,” he rapidly learns that he must stay 
within the good graces of his probation counselor. 
He learns that to accomplish this he must look 
and act in a manner acceptable to his probation 
counselor ; use the words that his counselor wants 
to hear; give the appearance that he has the 
“right” attitude; and act contrite for his sins. 
But after this weekly or biweekly game has been 
completed, often in a sterile cubicle totally re- 
moved from the realities of his existence, this 
same probationer returns to his same dysfunc- 
tioning family and community which contributed 
to his downfall in the first place. Unless we are 
able to deal meaningfully with the probationer 
and his environment, the chances are that this 
probationer will end up being committed to an 
institution where he can be temporarily hidden 
away with the rest of our failures. 

The primary responsibility for this drama must 
rest with the courts because of the role they 
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have assigned to probation counselors. The aver- 
age large city court has asked that the probation 
counselor be the court’s policeman. Control 
features are overemphasized; real working out of 
problems is discouraged. With each passing day 
the probation counselor’s role becomes more en- 
trenched until this role is accepted as a proper 
one. When the probation counselor and proba- 
tioner meet, the counselor gives the ostensible 
appearance of wanting to help, but the probation 
counselor and the “good” probationer know what 
the truth is—the probation counselor’s primary 
responsibility lies not with the probationer but 
to his assigned role as court policeman. The un- 
fortunate probationer who is misled by this out- 
ward appearance of genuineness of intentions 
will soon discover the results of his failure to 
play the probation game. 

The role of the probation counselor should 
change to a role in which the primary task is to 
see to it that everything possible is done to make 
sure that probationers “make it.” He should truly 
be an aide to the probationer and not his assigned 
policeman. Probation counselors could then begin 
to accept their probationers as they are and to 
work from there. Probationers’ strengths must 
be emphasized. Cultural differences must be 
understood. The results of our research showed 
what low self-images these glue sniffing boys had. 
The humiliating “probation game” only adds to 
this low self-esteem. 

If we expect these young people to be responsi- 
ble for their behavior, we must reinforce their 
innate abilities by treating them as responsible 
human beings. Much of the behavior of which we 
disapprove often is not deviant from the cultural 
frame of reference from which our probationers 
come. In many instances, it is normative and ex- 
pected behavior, consistent with the norms of 
their communities. Often, in our failure to under- 
stand, we place the blame with the probationer 
and tag him as a “no good” when he is simply 
behaving as his background dictates that he be- 
have. We must begin to understand. We must 
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quickly find effective methods of dealing with 
those for whom we are responsible. These odds 
appear to be almost insurmountable. But most 
young people do have the strength and resiliency 
to overcome these crippling handicaps, if we can 
begin to work with them on a meaningful basis. 

Before qualitative changes can take place, how- 
ever, there must be basic changes made in the 
total structure of the environment of these com- 
munities. But in the meantime, we must deal with 
the situation as it is, and if we do not understand, 
we are incapable of effective work with our pro- 
bationers. This is not to say that glue sniffing or 
delinquency should be ignored. Rather, it is simply 
a plea to look at what exists, to recognize what 
exists, and to go on to develop methodologies that 
work within the context of the realities of the 
probationer’s life. 

Probation staffs must move their work settings 
into high delinquency neighborhoods, community 
aides must be employed, work days should shift 
to cover evening and weekend hours, school ex- 
periences must become positive and enriching for 
our children, vastly more group methods must 
be utilized (both group activities and group 
counseling), staff members must know the boys’ 
communities from the bottom up, we must com- 
pete much better against the influences which 
timewise and impactwise hold greater sway over 
these youth. Our attitudes must shift and will 
shift as our work style changes. Our office comfort 
must yield to a street and neighborhood base 
where we make some of the adjustment. We can- 
not wait until our cities are reformed. Let’s re- 
form ourselves so that we can reform and 
reintegrate those youth we do not now reach. 

Note: Presentations of a Conference on Inhalation of 
Glue Fumes and Other Substance Abuse Practices Among 
Adolescents, publication of the Denver Juvenile Court’s 
National Conference on this subject, is available at no 
cost from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 


Development, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

An abstract of the final research report, Glue Sniffers: 
A Social-Psychological Assessment of Alternative Juvenile 
Court Rehabilitation Approaches, is also available from 
Judge Ted Rubin, Denver Juvenile Court, 166 City and 
County Building, Denver, Colorado 80202. 


PITTSBURGH. July 23 (UPI)—A 15-year-old boy died today of 
heart failure after inhaling fumes of a household cleaner in an 
aerosol can. He died in the same hospital where two other teenagers 
died of drug overdoses Wednesday. 
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Transactional Analysis: A New Method 
for Helping Offenders 


By RICHARD C. NICHOLSON 


é ’M OKAY; you’re okay!” If a group counselor 
[sexs this way about himself and his clients, 
the social transactions within the group can 
become straightforward and free of games. This 
is the position recommended by Eric Berne, M.D., 
author of Transactional Analysis in Psycho- 
therapy.* He likens the successful group therapist 
or counselor to a “cowboy.” By that he means 
that the therapist should be relaxed, alert, adapt- 
able as well as a straight shooter. Unlike the 
tense therapist, the “cowboy” does not believe 
that the members of his group will get better 
faster if everyone remains serious. He considers 
that laughter is as much an expression of feeling 
as is hostility: “We like laughter; our patients 
like laughter.” ! Another feature of Transactional 
Analysis is that it employs colloquial terms that 
are easily understood by all. Doctor Berne has 
introduced a new way of talking about human 
behavior. His terminology is simple and direct: 


Transactional Analysis because of its clearcut state- 
ments rooted in easily accessible material, because of 
its operational nature, and because of its specialized 
vocabulary (consisting of only five words: Parent, Adult, 
Child, Game and Script), offers an _ easily-learned 
framework for clarification. 

Since its development, Transactional Analysis*® 
has attracted international interest. Over 1,000 
professionals have received formal training in 
Berne’s methods. He is perhaps more popularly 
known for his best seller, Games People Play, 
but in professional circles he is also acclaimed for 
such works as Principles of Group Treatment 
which serves as an excellent textbook for persons 
interested in the application of his method; and 
The Structure and Dynamics of Organizations and 
Groups, which offers a systematic framework for 
group treatment. 


After receiving his degree in medicine at McGill 


* Dr. Berne died unexpectedly July 15, 
disorder.—The Editors. 

1 Eric Berne, “Analyzing ‘Games’ and ‘Scripts’ in Transactional 
Psychotherapy,” Frontiers of Clinical Psychiatry, October 1945, p. 1. 

2 Eric Berne, Principles of Group Treatment. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. p. 214. 

% Hereinafter to be designated as TA. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 2. (footnote 1) 

5 W. Penfield, “Memory Mechanisms,” Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry 67: 178-179, 1952. 

6 Eric Berne, Transactional Analysis in Psychotherapy. New York: 
Grove Press, 1961, p. 19. 


1970, from a_ cardiac 


Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Sacramento, California 
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University and serving his residency at Yale’s 
Psychiatric Clinic, Eric Berne received specialized 
training in psychoanalysis in the respective insti- 
tutes at New York and San Francisco. Sometime 
later, during a session of one of his therapy 
groups, one of his patients commented that he 
felt like a little boy. Traditionally, a psycho- 
analyst would have given a different interpreta- 
tion to such a comment, but Berne, who had 
previously observed the same person being quite 
adult, later queried, ‘““Who’s talking now, the adult 
man, or the little boy?”* Subsequent observations 
led him to believe that there are three “ego 
states” operative in all of us. Berne has col- 
loquially called them the Parent, Adult, and Child. 
His conclusions were also based upon the hypo- 
theses suggested by Wilder Penfield’s study and 
treatment of epileptic patients.® 

Penfield discovered that when he applied mild 
electric stimulation to the exposed cortex of his 
patients, that they would re-experience past 
events, usually from childhood, in as fresh and 
animated form as when they first happened. Ap- 
parently, our brain functions very much like a 
three-track, high-fidelity tape recording, that can 
reproduce the past events in our lives, including 
the interpretations that we gave them and the 
emotions felt at the time. Our ‘memory tapes” 
are available for replay today, and they can 
greatly influence our present behavior. 

From Penfield’s experiments Berne perceived 
the existence of two “ego states,” one based upon 
the present, external, and psychological situation; 
the other based upon the “re-living” of occur- 


rences going back as far as the first year of our 
life.® 


Parent, Adult, and Child 


While watching and listening to his patients, 
Berne noticed that they would change right before 
his eyes. He observed changes in facial expres- 
sions, postures, gestures, voice intonations, vocab- 
ulary, and body functions (blushing, etc.). A 
father’s face will harden when his son defies him; 
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a person turns pale and trembles when stopped 
by the red light and siren of a pursuing traffic 
officer; an adult person shouts with child-like 
excitement when his slot machine hits the jackpot 
and the winning bell clangs. Such changes can 
be observed in the same person. “He changes 
from what to what??? 

According to Berne, these changes are shifts 
from one “ego state” to another, like the previ- 
ously described patient who would feel like a 
small child at one time, and like an adult at 
another time. The shifts occur between our 
Parent, Adult, and Child (PAC). 

The Parent: We have said that the external 
events that occur in a person’s life are recorded 
in the human brain pretty much like a high- 
fidelity tape recording. Such events are recorded 
during our early years (about 0-5 years) and 
are, for the most part, provided by the significant 
persons in our lives—our own parents, or those 
who substitute as our parents. 

In selecting the name ‘‘Parent” for these re- 
cordings, Doctor Berne was mindful of the 
examples that our own parents give: their advice 
and admonishments; their nurturence, assistance, 
and affection; and all of the traits that one’s 
parents exhibit, including their prejudices. During 
our early years we know very little about word 
formations. Our ability to make realistic evalu- 
ations and judgments is therefore quite limited. 
We take in these “Parent” recordings or tapes 
just as we perceive them—without any processing 
based upon what is real and correct. Our future 
behavior is highly influenced by our “Parent” 
tapes. We might hear others say, “He’s like his 
father, you know.” When a drunken father lashes 
out at his own feelings of depression and guilt 
by striking the small child, or by verbally abusing 
him, all that the child can record is that “Daddy 
doesn’t love me; I can’t be any good,” and he 
later may come around to feeling that persons 
possessing authority are also abusive and unlov- 
ing. Such a “Parent” tape may sound very famil- 
iar to people in corrections. 

The Child: At the same time our “Parent” 
tapes are being recorded, the internal events 
occurring in early childhood are being recorded 
also. These recordings are described as: 


... The responses of the little person to what he hears 
and feels. Thus, an evoked childhood recollection is not 


7 Thomas A. Harris, I’m OK—You’re OK. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969, p. 16. 
8 Ibid., p. 25. 
® Ibid., p. 27. 
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an accurate reproduction of what occurred but of what 
the person saw and heard and felt and understood.8 

Such recordings or “Child” tapes are therefore 
full of misconceptions, fusions, and emotional 
conflicts. The reactions of the small child are 
mostly feelings. His ability to make reality judg- 
ments is limited by his incomplete knowledge of 
word formations. He is small, clumsy, and unable 
to control his body functions. Since he is con- 
stantly being corrected by the significant adults 
in his life, he comes to feel that he is the object 
of their disapproval. Our “Child” tapes play 
back many “not okay” feelings. Where parents 
have been rejecting, too demanding, or harsh, 
the ‘‘not okay” feelings will predominate. These 
negative feelings are easily evoked when we per- 
ceive signs of disapproval from others—when our 
friends or co-workers do not respond to our 
“good morning”; or when the boss is grumpy; or 
when we hear the police siren and fear that we 
have been singled out for a traffic arrest. In TA 
we say that such incidents “hook the Child.” By 
that we mean there is a replay of the “not okay 
Child tapes.” 

On the positive side, the Child is creative, 
curious, explorative, affectionate, and playful. Our 
“happy” Child can also be hooked, as when our 
“good morning” begets a favorable response. A 
man who is skilled at hooking the “happy Child” 
of others can become a good husband, father, or 
boss. 

The Adult: When the little person begins to 
feel the power of movement, starts moving out, 
starts handling objects, and when he starts explor- 
ing his environment, he is freeing himself from 
his original inertia. It is at this stage of develop- 
ment that our Adult comes into being. As we 
mature, our Adult functions more and more 
effectively, despite the commands and blockings 
of our parents and despite the anxieties they 
have aroused in the small child. The Adult can be 
described as a sort of computer that processes 
reality data. “Mommie is wrong, school isn’t all 
fun,” or “Mommie is right, the cars in the street 
can hurt me.” 

The primary goal in Berne’s treatment is to 
emancipate the Adult, enabling it thus to examine 
the Parent in order to determine whether the 
recordings are realistic or correct (see Figure 2). 
The Adult can accept or reject the “Parent” tapes 
depending upon their validity. The Adult may not 
be able to erase the “‘not okay”’ feelings uncovered 
in the Child, but it can shut them off. In TA the 
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patient or client is encouraged to place his Adult 
in command of his personality, or to make it the 
executive, so to speak. With the Adult in com- 
mand, we are able to activate the Parent or let 
out the Child when appropriate to the occasion. 
If we do not bring out our restraining Parent 
when junior threatens a tantrum, we may beget 
a “problem child.” Our Adult rejects dictums 
from the Parent that tell us ““The only good Indian 
is a dead Indian,” but it accepts and employs wise 
sayings such as, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Our Adult does not allow the Child to express 
sexuality in public, but it does allow its levity 
to come out when our duties at work become too 
burdensome. 


The Four Life Positions 


Referring to Figure 1, we see a continuum de- 
picting a life span from the moment of conception 
to the age of about 5 years. 


Conception 


Biological 
Birth 
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a Lilliputian living in a land of giants. He finds 
himself dependent upon his giant-like parents for 
strokings and for feelings of being OK. The child- 
rearing policies of his parents, although necessary, 
leave him with many “not OK” feelings. He is 
always being corrected, and eventually finds him- 
self in the life position of “I’m not OK; you’re 
OK.” This is the neurotic or depressed position, 
and is the most common one in our society. Al- 
though we can rise above it, we will find that it 
continues to have a profound effect upon the way 
we handle our everyday social transactions. All 
correctional workers, have encountered cases in 
which the offender is trying to prove that, in 
fact, he is ‘‘not OK.” 

(2) I’m not OK; yowre not OK: This is the 
position occupied by the autistic child—the child 
whose early experiences denied him a timely 
rescue or sufficient stroking. Such a child has little 
will to live. Schizophrenia may be the outcome of 


Psychological 
Birth 


Social Birth 
(chool) 


(9 months) (estrangement) 


The first 9 months of our existence is the most 
perfect situation that a human being can experi- 
ence. At biological birth the infant is pushed out 
and into a situation of terrifying contrast and pre- 
sumably exposed to extremes of temperature, 
noise, light, separateness, and abandonment.?° 

This “birth trauma” is recorded and stored in 
the brain cells. Soon after birth, a rescuer wraps 
the infant in a blanket, comforts him, and strokes 
him. Without this he will die—as foundling in- 
fants sometimes do from progressive emaciation. 
By the rescue and by receiving “strokes,” the 
infant finds out that life on the outside is at 
least endurable. Depending upon the gap between 
biological birth and the rescue (psychological 
birth), the quality and frequency of stroking, 
the child will develop a “central emotional position 
to which he will automatically return for the 
rest of his days as a major safeguard of the major 
vulnerability of his life.” 1? 

There are four life positions: 

(1) I’m not OK; yow’re OK: The environment 
of the growing infant can be likened to that of 


10 Ibid., pp. 37-53. 
11 [bid., p. 42. 
12 [bid., pp. 50-51. 


Figure 1 


(age 5) 


this position. 

(3) I’m OK; yowre not OK: This is a denial of 
position number 1, frequently adopted by a child 
who wants to retaliate. It is the sociopathic or 
psychopathic position so often observed in the 
incorrigibles. 

(4) I’m OK; yowre OK: This position requires 
a statement of faith, and it is the basis for getting 
well. The first three positions are assumed at the 
preverbal stage and are based upon feelings. The 
fourth position results from thought, confidence 
in ourselves and others, and willingness to venture 
out of our defenses. It is a decision that we have 
to make. In some respects it is like a religious 
conversion. 

The most common position is “I’m not OK; 
you’re OK,” and may be expressed by the playing 
of “games.” Later, we will go into Berne’s defini- 
tion and description of games. For the moment 
it is important to emphasize that our “not OK” 
Child stays with us. Through TA a person can be 
enabled to collect new recordings or “tapes” 
through the experiencing of successful outcomes 
in his Adult transactions and through successes 
gained by arriving at proper judgments. Patience 
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and perseverence are required to secure the 
position of “I’m OK; you’re OK” because our 
previous “‘bad tapes” and social inadequacies can- 
not be overcome immediately. Our Child wants 
immediate results; our Adult can exercise pa- 
tience. Berne’s method of treatment takes time, 
but less time than do the traditional therapies. 


Structural Analysis 


Before a client can profitably participate in TA, 
he must first understand something about 
Structural Analysis. Although social transactions 
are complex, TA enables us to diagram such 
transactions, thus making them more easily 
understood. 

(1) Ideal: We all have a Parent, Adult, and 
Child, but the working relationships among these 
ego states may differ. Ideally, as in Figure 2, the 
lines or boundaries between Parent, Adult, and 
Child are clean-cut and relatively impermeable. 


Figure 2 Figure 3 

The Adult, although holding the executive 
position, is nevertheless able to admit the 
“examined Parent” and the ‘adapted Child,” 
when appropriate. Berne’s treatment aims at 
clearly separating the three “ego states,” and at 
determining just what is each client’s Parent, 
Adult, and Child. His treatment goals are easily 
understood by everyone. Thomas A. Harris, M.D., 
cites the example of a deprived and unsuccessful 
school dropout (a teenage girl) who indicated 
her understanding of PAC after the initial inter- 
view, thus: “It (PAC) means that we are all 


13 Jbid., pp. 97-98. 

14 [bid., pp. 98-99. 

15 Eric Berne, Transactional Analysis in Psychotherapy, p. 62. 
16 Ibid., p. 44. 


made up of three parts and we’d better keep 
them separated or we’re in trouble.” 1% 

(2) Contaminations: Instead of the ideal situa- 
tion, as presented in Figure 2, we most often find 
that the boundaries or circles overlap each other. 
Such an overlap is called a contamination (see 
Figure 3). 

The (a) overlap depicts a contamination of the 
Adult by a “dated and unexamined” Parent with 
the recorded parental data deemed to be true and 
accurate. A person thus contaminated suffers 
from prejudice. ‘““Negroes are inferior; all Ger- 
mans are mass murderers; law-enforcement 
officials are sadistic; court judges are stupid, pre- 
judicial and corrupt,” etc. We all have encountered 
persons whose prejudices are unshakeable. The 
only way to eliminate our prejudices is by realiz- 
ing that it is no longer dangerous to disagree 
with one’s parents, or to modify the data that 
one has in his “Parent.” 

The (b) overlap represents an Adult contami- 
nated by the Child. When this contamination is 
at its worst, the Adult is seldom in control and 
the person is liable to suffer from delusions or 
hallucinations. A person who views the world as 
a grim, ugly place is probably seeing it as it ap- 
peared to him during childhood. A little child who 
lives in fear of angry, unpredictable parents can, 
when grown up, experience the same fear in 
stressful situations.‘ By decontaminating his 
Adult, a person becomes able to process reality 
data. Hallucinations develop when the boundary 
between the Child and Adult breaks down and the 
original haranguing dialogue between a child and 
his parents is projected outward as real. “While 
the voice emanates from the Parent the audience 
consists of the Child and sometimes the contami- 
nated Adult as well.’’!5 

(3) Exclusions: According to Berne, “an ex- 
clusion is manifested by a stereotyped, predictable 
attitude which is steadfastly maintained as long 
as possible in the face of a threatening situation. 
The constant Parent, the constant Adult, and the 
constant Child all result primarily from defensive 
exclusion of the two complementary aspects in 
each case.’’!® 

Figure 4 depicts the person who cannot play. 
He works late at the office; duty dominates his 
activities; he is all business. He has been so over- 
powered by stern, unrelenting parents that he 
feels secure only when his Child is completely 
turned off. His theme is, “Children should be seen 
and not heard... Didn’t I tell you... grow up!” 
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Parent- contaminated 
Adult with a 
blocked-out 

Child. 


Child-contaminated 
Adult with a 
blocked-out 
Parent. 


Figure 4 Figure 5 


He has very little happiness recorded in his Child 
tapes. By freeing his Adult and firming up the 
boundaries between Parent and Adult, the Parent 
can be then examined and some of its unrealistic 
and harsh dictums rejected. The result: Our 
duty-dominated client is enabled to cut down on 
his office hours, listen lovingly to his children’s 
fantasies, and start sharing his life with his 
family. 

Figure 5 is of particular interest to correctional 
workers. It represents the person without a 
conscience, the dyssocial or sociopathic (anti- 
social) personality. If his parents have been 
frightening, brutal, indifferent to his feelings or 
unpredictable, he preserves himself by turning 
them off. From the “I’m not OK; you’re OK” 
position, he retaliates with “I’m OK, you’re not 
OK.” By excluding the painful parent he also 
excludes, unfortunately, what little good was in 
them. Feelings of guilt, embarrassment, or re- 
morse are noticeably absent. Treatment of such 
a person is admittedly difficult. According to Dr. 
Harris, ‘““He may never have an operational Parent 
cit., p. 104. 


18 Eric Berne, M.D., Games People Play. New York: Grove Press, 
1964, p. 29. 
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to back up his Adult, but his Adult can be strong 
enough to carry him through a successful life 
wherein he gains the approval and even the 
esteem of others. It is on this possibility that all 
our rehabilitative efforts in the field of corrections 
must be based.” 37 


Analyzing Transactions 


“A unit of social intercourse is called a trans- 
action. If two or more people encounter each 
other . . . sooner or later one of them will speak, 
or give some indication of acknowledging the 
presence of the others. This is called a trans- 
actional stimulus. Another person will do or say 
something which is in some way related to the 
stimulus. This is called the transactional re- 
sponse.”18 The response may in turn become 
another stimulus inviting a new response, chain 
fashion. The important purpose of Transactional 
Analysis is for the participating clients to deter- 
mine which part of our PAC—Parent, Adult, or 
Child—is providing the stimulus which is giving 
the response. Clues that the Parent is providing 
either the transactional stimulus or response in- 
clude finger and head wagging; clucking and sigh- 
ing; tightening of the lips, tilting the head, etc. 
For the Child: words signifying refusal, or wants; 
‘“‘mine’s better,” etc. For the Adult: a vocabulary 
indicating why, who, where, when, how. The clues 
for each ego state consist of differences in ges- 
tures, facial expressions, postures, voice intona- 
tions, vocabulary, and body functions (blushing, 
etc.). 

Complementary Transactions: Figure 6 shows 
examples of complementary transactions. 

In example (a), we find a couple of elderly 
persons complaining about times and morals. 
Their discussion is without any consideration of 
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new data so that the Adult never enters into 
their conversation. They might, for example, con- 
sider the “‘why’s” of changing times. At any rate 
the vectors, both stimulus and response, are Pa- 
rent to Parent. This brings us to Berne’s first 
rule of communications: When stimulus and re- 
sponse on the PAC transactional diagram make 
parallel lines, the transaction is complementary 
and can go on indefinitely. 

In situation (b), Adult to Adult, we might find 
a person asking another for street directions. 
Situation (c) might be two members of a frater- 


Figure 7 


nity plotting initiation rights (Child to Child). 
We might get a situation as diagrammed in (d) 
if hubby were to ask wifey to help him control 
his cigarette habit. _ 

Crossed Transactions: These transactions bring 
about trouble in our interpersonal relations. 

Referring to Figure 7, Berne gives the example 
of a transaction between a husband and wife in 
which he asks: “Dear, where are my cuff links 
(Adult stimulus)?” A eomplementary response 
(parallel vectors) from his spouse might be, “In 
your top dresser drawer.” But if wifey has had 
a rough day, storing up her resentments, she 
might respond with, ‘Why are you always picking 
on me?” The result is a crossed Transaction as 
seen in Figure 7. His stimulus is Adult to Adult; 
her response is Child to Parent, and the vectors 
cross. This brings us to Berne’s second rule of 
communication: When the stimulus and response 
on the PAC transaction diagram cross, communi- 
cation stops. 


The husband and wife won’t talk about cuff 
links anymore, but rather something like the 
game of “uproar.” Or, wifey could have replied: 
“Why don’t you put things where they belong?” 
As shown in Figure 8, we would then get another 
crossed transaction of Parent to Child, and again, 
the communications cease, and the games begin. 

The origin of non-Adult responses is in the life 
position of the “not OK” Child. This can be seen 
when a person “reads” into another’s statements, 
thus: “‘Where did you get these steaks?” says the 
husband. “Why, is there something wrong with 
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them?” wifey retorts. The individual with the 
“not OK” Child cannot handle Adult transactions, 
if the Child is in control. The primary require- 
ment in Adult transactions is that we deal with 
reality. 

The “not OK” position can also be expressed in 
the stimulus. Figure 9 offers an example wherein 
hubby asks, ‘Where did you hide the can opener?” 
An attempt to get this information via Adult 
stimulus would be a straight, verbal question 
(Adult to Adult). But in our example, the hus- 
band not only wants to get information, but his 
Parent is also covertly saying (Parent to Child), 
“You’re a lousy housekeeper.” Whether or not 
we get a crossed transaction would hinge upon 
how the wife would respond. If she feels OK 
enough not to be threatened, her response would 
be parallel or complementary, thus: “I hid it 
next to the forks, darling.” But if her response 
were to be, “‘Don’t get smart with me,” the search 
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for the can opener terminates and the wrangling 
begins. 

Central to the possibility of change is whether 
or not the Adult can be strong enough to keep the 
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Child in control. According to Dr. Harris, “First 
of all a conscious effort is required, built on a 
conscious plan which rests on a set of values 
adopted by the Adult. It is said that you cannot 
teach navigation in the middle of a storm. Like- 
wise, you cannot expect to carry through a suc- 
cessful transaction with your Adult in charge if 
you never thought about, or never built any set of 
values which gives it purpose.”’!® 


The Structuring of Time 


We hear that our average life span is three 
score and 10 years, but today’s trend is to in- 
crease this expectancy. We are frequently con- 
cerned with what to do with the smaller periods 
of time, next week, today, the next hour, or right 
now. People who do not structure their own time 
look to others to tell them what to do. 

Berne has concluded that there are six ways of 
structuring time which includes all of the trans- 
actions: withdrawal; rituals; activities ; pastimes ; 
games; intimacy. 

Withdrawal: This is not a transaction in a 
strict sense, but it always occurs in a social set- 


ting. A school boy’s withdrawal into fantasies in 
1® Harris, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 


20 Jbid., p. 116. 
21 Eric Berne, Games People Play, p. 48. 
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order to escape classroom tedium is one example. 

Rituals: “A ritual is a socially-programmed use 
of time where everybody agrees to do the same 
thing.” °° In rituals we risk no involvement with 
others, the outcome is predictable, and the activity 
makes us feel we are doing something that is 
expected. Our salutatory activities are examples, 
e.g., “good morning!” This is worth about one 
stroke. Rituals are found everywhere, at cocktail 
parties, at church, in courtrooms, etc. 

Pastimes: Usually are in the form of “semi- 
ritualistic” discussions on common topics. Pas- 
times may be engaged in for their own sake, but 
with “Not OK” individuals it is used exactly for 
what the term implies, i.e, a way of passing 
time. To sweat out an hour, a day, until it is time 
to retire for the night, until work or school com- 
mences, until some cure is obtained, or until 
death rescues them from feelings of guilt, despair, 
or boredom. At best, pastimes are enjoyed for 
their own sake, serving as a means to develop 
acquaintanceships and intimacy. 

Berne’s high sense of humor shows in his de- 
scriptions of certain pastimes, conversations that 
often occur at luncheons, cocktail parties, or club 
meetings: ‘General Motors” (comparing cars) 
and “who won” (Man talk); or ‘“‘morning after” 
(hangover) ; ‘What became of” (good old Joe). 

Activity: An ordinary, comfortable way of 
structuring time by dealing with reality, e.g., 
building a house, washing a car, etc. 

Games: Berne has published a book devoted 
solely to games. Like pastimes, his games have 
some amusing titles such as “NIGYSOB” (now 
I’ve got you; you S. O. B.); “If it weren’t for 
you;” “‘Ain’t it awful;’’ “Schlemiel” and “ITHY” 
(I’m only trying to help you—played by social 
caseworkers and correctional workers). He de- 
fines games as: 

An ongoing series of complementary ulterior trans- 
actions progressing to a well-defined, predictable out- 
come. Descriptively, it is a recurrent set of transactions, 
often repetitious, superficially plausible, with a concealed 
motivation, or more colloquially, a series of moves with 
a snare, or “gimmick.” Games are clearly differentiated 
from procedures, rituals and pastimes by two charac- 
teristics: (a) their ulterior quality, and (b) the payoff. 
Procedures may be successful, rituals effective and 
pastimes profitable, but all of them are by definition 
candid; they may involve contest, but not conflict, and 
the ending may be sensational, but it is not dramatic. 
Every game, on the other hand, is basically dishonest, 
and the outcome has a dramatic, as distinct from 
exciting quality.7 
Games are played for primary and secondary 

gains and these are what Berne terms “payoffs” 


for the players. Some of these gains are the relief 
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of tension; the avoidance of noxious situations; 
internal and external psychological advantages, 
etc. 

Berne points out that most studies of crimi- 
nality are unproductive and ambiguous. The 
reason for this, he says, is that most criminologists 
fail to detect that there are two basic types of 
criminals, (a) the big-money maker whose Child 
does not want to be caught and who rarely is 
caught. This is the “professional” criminal who 
is careful to obliterate any evidence resulting 
from his crime. He calls this type the “compulsive 
winner.” He is the untouchable for whom a fix is 
often made; (b) the “‘compulsive loser” who plays 
the game “cops and robbers.” He is usually 
caught; and if he does realize some profit through 
his criminality, it is the result of chance rather 
than skill. 

There are many games: “Uproar” (a sexual 
game); “Schlemiel” (a party game); ‘‘Court- 
room” (a marital game), and “I’m only trying to 
help you” (consulting room game), to name a 
few. Of interest to correctional workers are those 
described by Berne as “Underworld Games.” One 
of these is “‘Cops and Robbers.” 

The latter game reflects the offender’s hatred 
of authority, particularly the police whom he 
tries to outwit. In fact, the primary motive for 
playing “cops and robbers” is not to obtain stolen 
property, but rather to get caught, making it 
either difficult or easy for the police to catch up 
with him, according to the game player’s individ- 
ual preference. True, at the Adult level the offense 
is committed for material gains, but at the Child 
level it is the thrill of the chase, or the getaway 
and the cool-off that motivates the player. Berne 
sees the prototype for “cops and robbers” in the 
childhood game of hide-and-seek. When father 
is “it,” the little boy or girl shows chagrin if 
caught too easily. If father plays the game well 
and holds off on finding the hidden boy or girl, 
they will give him a clue as to their whereabouts. 
If father gives up, the children are disappointed, 
for “being caught” is the actual payoff. 

“Cops and robbers” is a battle of wits and yields 
a more satisfying payoff when each player does 
his best. Yet at the psychological level the offen- 
der’s Adult must lose in order for his Child to 
win. Not being caught is actually the antithesis, 
for the offender is thus eliminating the Child 
element and turns the whole game into an Adult 
procedure, as professional criminals will do. 


22 Eric Berne, Transactional Analysis in Psychotherapy, pp. 90-91. 


Intimacy: Consists of an accepting affection and 
understanding between persons that are “OK” 
enough to give, take, and share. From the “I’m 
OK; you’re OK” position we come to realize that 
each person is unique or “‘something special.” In 
intimacy our emotional expressions are spontan- 
eous as well as appropriate, and not merely role- 
like responses to what is socially programmed. 
The “OK” person is not afraid to give strokes or 
to risk involvement. 


Methods of Transactional Analysis 


The goal of TA is social control which is 
achieved by the freeing of the client’s Adult, 
thus making it the executive of the personality. 
By consciously examining his Parent and Child, 
the client’s Adult can then make the decision as 
to when his Parent or Child can be released, and 
when the Adult should resume its primacy. The 
Adult may call upon the Parent, for example, to 
determine whether any planned behavior is 
socially appropriate, ethical, and legal. Trans- 
actional Analysis lends itself easily to group 
treatment, primarily because, “. . . the natural 
function of therapy groups is_ transactional 
analysis.’”’** It also has an application in one-to- 
one counseling. It appears particularly helpful in 
the treatment of offenders, because the liberated 
Adult in command of the personality is able to 
circumscribe tendencies to “act out,” can learn 
to stand firm in the face of evil and hostile im- 
pulses, or to repress them, if necessary. With the 
Adult in command we become responsible for 
what happens to us in the future, regardless of 
what has happened in the past. 

We are cautioned that the analysis of games 
and scripts (similar to life themes) is a useful 
therapeutic device when employed by a profes- 
sional who has received clinical training in Trans- 
actional Analysis, but these techniques do not 
occupy as important a position in treatment as 
do structural and transactional analysis. For a 
person to “know his game” or “script” does not 
necessarily make positive change possible. Not 
only does structural and transactional analysis 
hold more promise for change in short-term 
treatment, but it also avoids the danger of de- 
priving a client of a defense before he has come 
to understand his position, as well as the situation 
in childhood when it was first established. Unless 
the group leader has experienced complete train- 
ing in Berne’s treatment methods, he should con- 
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fine his treatment techniques to structural and 
transactional analysis. True, the leader must be 
aware of what games are being played by the 
group members, but only for the purposes of 
breaking up the games, and for leading the group 
into the more productive activity of analyzing 
the group’s transactions, determining whether the 
stimuli and responses are from the Parent, Adult, 
or Child. The group’s training and exercises 
strengthen the primacy of the Adult. 


Treatment of Offenders 


Berne’s methods are used in group treatment 
afforded to probationers and parolees in the 
federal probation office for the Eastern District 
of California. Participants are selected on the 
basis of their own requests, or in cases where the 
supervising officer believes that a need exists for 
such treatment. Otherwise the selections are made 
without regard to sex, age, type of offense, or 
whether the participant is on probation or parole. 
A series of 12 weekly meetings is held on Tuesday 
evenings for an hour and a half, with the agree- 
ment that the participants can enroll for the next 
12-week series. However, once the participant 
attends the first meeting, he is obliged to complete 
the series by attending 11 more meetings. There 
are three rather firm rules that all members must 
observe: (a) no fraternization with other group 
members; (b) during treatment sessions a mem- 
ber may say anything he wishes, but he cannot 
make any physical contact with other members, 
excepting for the handshake that is permitted at 
the beginning and end of each meeting; (c) a 
member is not obliged to answer any questions 
put to him by the rest of the group. 

The first meeting is handled almost exclusively 
by the group leader who discusses the organiza- 
tional aspects of the group: the goals of group 
treatment, the selection of the membership, and, 
more important, Berne’s theory of Structural 
Analysis. A blackboard is a necessary item for the 
application of Berne’s treatment methods. Trans- 
actions occurring within the group are thus 
diagrammed for explanation and study purposes. 
The organizational aspects of the group as each 
member is related to the authoritarian structure 
of federal corrections is also outlined on the 
blackboard. In line with the recommended limita- 
tions placed on the use of Berne’s methods, the 

23 Franklin H. Ernst, M.D., and William C. Keating, M.D., 


“Psychiatric Treatment of the California Felon,’ The Amercian 
Journal of Psychiatry, April 1964. 


group is advised that TA is not group therapy 
but “group treatment’; that we do not explore 
psychological cellars, so to speak, and they are 
told that the aims of TA treatment are to help 
each member in his relationships with others, and 
to help him become the master over his own be- 
havior. Stated more colloquially, ‘““We are here 
to make winners out of losers.” Often a specific 
contract is made between the group leader and a 
client, such as, “My contract with you is to help 
you get along on the job,” or “to quit drinking,” 
or “to control your frightened child,” ete. 

The group soon becomes familiar with the three 
ego states, Parent, Adult, and Child (PAC), and 
begins to perceive which state is active in group 
interactions, in themselves, as well as in other 
members. It is important that the group leader 
diagram on the blackboard some of the more 
important transactions. 


Offenders Are Unique in Group Treatment 


Berne regards therapy as a kind of contest in- 
volving four persons, the patient’s Parent and 
Child acting as warring factions against the 
Adult, with the therapist holding the role of 
“auxiliary Adult.” This situation presents even 
odds that the patient will do better, but if the 
therapist finds a triumvirate of the patient’s 
Parent, Adult, and Child working against him, 
as in the treatment of sociopathic individuals, 
the odds are three against one that the outcome 
will be successful. The group leader who attempts 
to treat offenders, should be prepared for alliances 
formed against successful outcomes, since each 
offender group will have in it at least one socio- 
pathic type. By seeing to it that the group be- 
comes more and more efficient in analyzing its 
transactions, these “anti-get-well” alliances will 
eventually dissolve. 

Franklin Ernst, M.D., has employed Berne’s 
methods for over 9 years in treating groups of 
prisoners at the California Medical Facility. Be- 
sides discovering the “Underworld Game,” “How 
do you get out of here,” he has also observed 
other games or maneuvers played by inmate 
groups. Some members will “rat pack” another 
member (‘“‘the hot seat technique’), or a single 
member will pull a “stick-up job” using the 
group’s time (“You better get me what I’m ask- 
ing for or—’”) 

Likewise, special maneuverings and games can 
be observed in the group treatment of proba- 
tioners and parolees, i.e., persons living in free 
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society: ‘Why do we have to attend these meet- 
ings,” and “What do you get out of this Mr. Group 
Leader?” (both variations of NIGYSOB) ; “Now 
let me tell you why I hate probation officers” 
(Courtroom); and, “I’m a good boy, aren’t I 
papa?” (Santa Claus fantasy—“If I do what is 
expected, I’ll be presented with the magic orb”). 

The following transactions occurred at one of 
our earlier meetings and are offered as a good 
example of how quickly the members learn how 
to analyze them. 

Jerry, an alcoholic, comes into the meeting 
room, already partially occupied, before the meet- 
ing commenced. He is obviously under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. Upon being introduced to 
Larry who wears his hair long, and adorns him- 
self with beads, Jerry slurs out something about a 
“hair do” and “hippie.” The group leader is 
smoking a cigar. Jerry asks him, “Aren’t you 
afraid that cigar will make you sick or some- 
thing?” The group leader offers Jerry a cigar. 
After the meeting has commenced Jerry first tells 
how he wrestles with his sons, how they are 
going to become real “he-men.”’ He then turns to 
Larry: 

JERRY: If my kids wore their hair long, I’d 
kick the s— out of them. 

LARRY: Well, OK. You’d kick the s— out of 
‘em. What I’m concerned about is getting a job... 

JERRY (interrupting): Wanta job—cut your 
goddamn hair! Let me ask you, do you think 
you’re cute with your long hair and beads? 

LARRY: No, I just wear it this way (clears 
throat).... 

JERRY (winking at other group members, ap- 
parently to let them in on the “‘sport’’) : Tell me, 
bud, why do you wear your hair long? 

LARRY: Why do you drink? 

JERRY: Why do / drink... hmm. 

LARRY: I’m not listening to you, anyway. 

JERRY (eyes narrowing, pitch of voice raising) : 
Why aren’t you listening to me? 

Larry (tilting his head, strengthening his 
voice) : Because you’ve been drinking. My mother 
was a lush. I don’t like lushes. 

JERRY (voice higher yet): You calling me a 
lush? 

LARRY: If you want it that way.... 

DouG (probably our sincerest and best moti- 
vated client): Boy, Jerry! He sure hooked your 
Child! You started out being the big, bullying 
Parent, trying to hook Larry’s Child, but instead 
you hooked his Parent. 
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BARBARA (Jerry’s spouse, pointing her index 
finger to the ceiling) : That’s right, Doug he is a 
bully when he’s drunk—an /rish bully! 

Douc: OK, Barbara, but now you’re being a 
punishing Parent. 

BARBARA (voice raising, eyes moistening) : OK, 
so I’m a Parent, but if you had to—Well, I am 
working at being an Adult. Anyhow, Larry, if 
you want to wear your hair long, do it. You’re 
still OK. 

The meeting ended on a friendly note, with the 
group giving Larry some “strokes.” Jerry re- 
mained subdued and depressed. 

The following transactions, occurring at a later 
meeting involving the same group, illustrate how 
the group leader may receive the “hot seat” 
technique. The meeting commences with a brief 
discussion by the group leader on the four life 
positions. The desirability of striving for the 
position, “I’m OK; you’re OK” was stressed. Billy, 
a check-writer, recently reparoled, attempted to 
maneuver the group into playing a game: 

BILLY: I can’t buy this I’m OK, you’re OK, be- 
cause it’s just brainwashing stuff, because no- 
body’s OK. I just read where a probation officer 
was convicted of taking a bribe. ... 

LEADER (interrupting) : Of embezzlement. 

BILLY: So what! He’s a crook! They’re all 
crooks! A guy comes up on a check rap in front 
of a crooked judge and gets 5 years.... 

JUDY (interrupting): Are you saying you’re 
OK and the rest of us are not? You’re perfect? 

BILLY: You’re damn right. 

DON: Well, these federal probation officers 
haven’t done me a bit of good. And those stupid 
bastards in the employment agencies! They’re 
drawing their pay checks, and when you ask for 
help... what a runaround. ... 

JERRY (referring to group leader): Mr. Nick’s 
a probation officer and I think he’s OK. He always 
played it straight with me... . (I’m a good boy, 
aren’t I, papa?) 

BILLY: Oh yeh? What goodies are you getting 
out of this, Mr. Nick? 

Group LEADER: My Adult gets a salary. My 
Parent is trying to do something about helping 
people free up the Adult and making it the boss— 
and protecting society; and my Child is curious 
about what comes out of TA. 

JERRY: Don’t you resent what Billy’s saying? 
I would! 

GROUP LEADER: What’s important for us to do 
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is to analyze what part of us—Parent, Adult, 
Child—is doing the talking. 

JUDY: I think it was Billy’s Parent talking 
just now—and, well I guess it was my Parent 
telling him he thinks he’s perfect (laughter). 

Douc: Well, Billy, you’re acting like a Parent, 
but I picked up a lot of Child in what you and Don 
said. 

Don: Child! 

Douc: Yeh, a not OK Child and a seared Child. 

The discussion went on with Billy protesting 
that he isn’t afraid of anything. The noteworthy 
things coming out of this session is Billy’s con- 
firmation of his life position of “I’m OK, you’re 
not OK” which actually represents his reversal 
of the position, “I’m not OK, you’re OK.” His un- 
loved and frightened Child sought group support 
for his need to rehearse his defenses. An attempt 
was made to entice the group leader into playing 
games, but Billy’s maneuver was diverted into 


the more productive activity of analyzing group 
transactions. Billy never returned. 


Summary 


Transactional analysis does not have all the 
answers and many of our group members do not 
profit by their participation, but those who do use 
it profitably have demonstrated remarkable im- 
provement in their life positions and in their 
vocations, recreations, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. A former nomadic and depressive parole 
violator is now studying to become an IBM com- 
puter analyst; an alcoholic probationer has volun- 
tarily committed himself for treatment in a state 
hospital; another probationer without trade skills 
is studying to become an automobile mechanic. 
And there are others making similar attempts at 
improving themselves. Transactional Analysis 
helps a person to become responsible for his 
future; to feel “OK.” 


The U.S. Air Force Prisoner 
Retraining Program 


By FLOYD C. KENNEDY, MAJor, USAF 
Chief, Analysis Division, 3320th Retraining Group, Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado 


levels conducted studies to determine the 

state of prisoner rehabilitation practices in 
the Air Force. These studies were conducted by 
the then Air Provost Marshal General. The pri- 
mary conclusion drawn from these studies was 
that procedures being employed at that time did 
not effectively rehabilitate Air Force prisoners. 
The impact of this failure was at least twofold: 
The Air Force was losing large numbers of 
trained personnel and the civilian community was 
acquiring large numbers of young men labeled 
social misfits and failures. The need for change 
was obvious, to some. Also, it was obvious, to 
some, that a large percentage of Air Force 
offenders were not criminals in the usual sense 
of the word and that, with appropriate methods 
of rehabilitation, many of the young men could 
contribute significantly to the Air Force and to 
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society. Consequently, plans were formulated that 
would change dramatically prisoner retraining 
throughout the Air Force. These plans culminated 
in the establishment of the 3320th Retraining 
Group at Amarillo Air Force Base, Texas, on 15 
February 1952. Since that date approximately 
9,000 prisoners have been assigned to the Group. 
These prisoners came from air bases throughout 
the world following conviction and sentence to 
confinement by courts-martial. 

This article will attempt to describe the mission 
or goals of the Retraining Group, how the Group 
is organized and operates, and what has been the 
outcome of this program.! 


Mission and Goals 


Throughout the 18-year history of the Retrain- 
ing Group, the primary mission, or goal, has 
remained unchanged. The mission of the Group 
is threefold: 

First, we attempt to rehabilitate or retrain and 
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recommend the return to active duty those pris- 
oners (retrainees) who show promise of being 
able to perform satisfactorily within the Air 
Force environment. 

Second, we identify and recommend the dis- 
charge of those prisoners who do not show such 
promise. Of great importance here is the responsi- 
bility to recommend the appropriate discharge 
that these prisoners should be awarded. 

Third, we conduct research in areas such as 
identification of factors predictive of delinquency 
or disciplinary problems, prediction of recidivism, 
improvements in corrections practices, and Re- 
training Group improvement. 

The Air Force Prisoner Retraining program 
also is of threefold value: first, to the Air Force 
in terms of productive and well-adjusted individ- 
uals; second, to the individual airman in terms of 
increased self-understanding and acceptance; and 
third, to society as a whole in terms of good citi- 
zens, both military and civilian. 


Operational Concepts and Philosophy 


To achieve the aforementioned goals, the Re- 
training Group utilizes the principle of a 
multidisciplinary correctional treatment team 
approach to prisoner rehabilitation within the 
framework of a therapeutic community milieu. 
I shall have much more to say about multidiscipli- 
nary teams later. Suffice it here to say that such 
a team brings together members of all profes- 
sional disciplines available within the Group. 
These personnel acting as a single unit determine 
preliminary treatment goals or programs, monitor 
the progress of these programs, and arrive at 
recommendations about ultimate disposition for 
each retrainee. 

The therapeutic community milieu concept en- 
visions all contacts between all staff members and 
retrainees as being potential opportunities to 
enhance the treatment goals. Further, it is taken 
for granted that all staff members are committed 
to the single goal of returning each retrainee to 
a productive place in the Air Force and society. 

Although the Retraining Group is technically 
a major confinement facility, that is, a prison, 
there is no similarity between the Group and any 
known prison or jail. Stress is placed on individual 
dignity, self-worth, internalized controls, and self- 
determination. There are no walls, guards, locks, 
or guns in the Retraining Group. And, the re- 
trainee does not come to the Retraining Group 
under guard and in shackles. Instead, he travels 


to us unescorted from any place in the world. The 
punitive, repressive, dignity-robbing practices all 
too common in most penal institutions are for- 
bidden in the Retraining Group. Also, the re- 
trainee sits as a member of the treatment team 
and voices his desires and opinions on every 
matter concerning himself. There also is a Re- 
trainee (Inmate) Council that meets monthly 
with staff to consider matters of importance to 
the entire retrainee population. We believe that 
our job is to help the retrainee help himself—not 
to do things to him, perhaps not even do things 
for him. The more that he can do for himself 
constructively, the better off he is. 

The emphasis in the Retraining Group is on 
treatment, not punishment. This is not to say that 
punishment has no place in corrections. Rather, 
I would say that humane treatment offers the 
only real hope of achieving desirable, permanent 
change among society’s offenders. 


Organization for Treatment 


The organizational structure of the Retraining 
Group may be characterized in two ways: First, 
there is the formal, hierarchical or vertical struc- 
ture typical of all military and most civilian or- 
ganizations, and second, there is an informal or 
lateral structure that is atypical in military organ- 
ganizations. The formal organization is the one 
that appears on official Unit Manning Documents, 
but we shall say little about this except to note 
the major subdivisions of the Group, their major 
functions, and how they are staffed. The informal 
structure shall be of principal concern to us, for 
it is by means of this informal structure that the 
important work of the Group is accomplished. 

In addition to the command (i.e., top-level man- 
agement), administrative, and support sections, 
the Group has three major divisions. The largest 
of these divisions is the Operations and Training 
Division. Perhaps it would be better if this divi- 
sion were titled the Corrections or the Treatment 
Division for it is responsible for supervision, con- 
trol, and treatment of the retrainees. The profes- 
sional staff includes one psychiatrist, two clinical 
psychologists (one Ph.D., one M.A.), one psy- 
chiatric social worker (M.S.W.), and three cor- 
rectional treatment specialists (B.A.). The chief 
of this division is a security police officer. Also, 
assigned to this division are six subprofessional 
psychiatric clinic technicians, 21 NCO corrections 
specialists, and three vocational training special- 
ists. 
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A second major division is the Educational Ser- 
vices Division. This division is responsible for 
academic training and a most important part of 
our program known as Attitude Development and 
Adjustment. The professional staff includes four 
civilian school teachers and four military school 
teachers (M.A. and B.A. levels). The division 
chief is a military officer with an M.A. in edu- 
cation. 

The third division is the Analysis (or Research) 
Division. The professional staff includes four 
behavioral scientists (research psychologists, 
M.A. and B.A. levels) and two social science 
analysts (B.A.). The division chief is a military 
officer with an M.A. in psychology. 

Also included on the staff are two chaplains. 
The Group is authorized a staff of 111 which 
includes both professional and nonprofessional 
personnel. We are authorzied a maximum average 
monthly population of 180 retrainees. Thus, the 
staff to prisoner ratio is approximately 1.7 pris- 
oners to 1 staff member. The professional/ 
subprofessional staff to prisoner ratio is approxi- 
mately four prisoners to one staff member. 


Correctional Treatment Teams 


Prior to 1962, the Retraining Group utilized 
the typical classification board procedures for 
classification and program planning purposes. In 
typical fashion, retrainees would appear before 
this board some weeks after their arrival in the 
Group. The board members would have before 
them the written evaluations of the various staff 
sections (psychology, psychiatry, social work, 
etc.) as is the usual custom. And, as is most often 
the case, none of the board members would really 
know the retrainee. They would have read what 
someone else had written about the person sitting 
before them, but they would not have known him 
as a unique human being. Thus, decisions would 
be made in the almost blind manner that is so 
characteristic of so many classification boards in 
operation today in our penal institutions. As 
might be expected, more often than not the recom- 
mendation of this board would be to discharge the 
retrainee rather than to attempt to rehabilitate 
him. Obviously, the goals of the Group were not 
being achieved by this procedure. After consider- 
able debate among staff members, the decision 
was made to try, on an experimental basis, treat- 
ment team techniques adopted from the mental 
hospital setting. Seven years later these teams 
are still functioning, and to a large extent, the 
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switch to the correctional treatment team ap- 
proach has been responsible for a dramatic climb 
in the return to duty and success rates of the Re- 
training Group. 

There are three such teams in the Retraining 
Group. The leader of each team is a civilian cor- 
rectional treatment specialist, and each team is 
responsible for one-third of the retrainee popu- 
lation. Retrainees are assigned to a team randomly 
according to the last digit of their arrival num- 
bers. In addition to the team leader, each team 
has a permanent staff consisting of seven NCO 
corrections specialists, one vocational training 
specialist, one school teacher, and one psychiatric 
clinic specialist. Professional support is provided 
to each of the three teams by the psychiatrist, the 
social worker, the two clinical psychologists, the 
two chaplains, the four research psychologists, 
and the school teachers. 

Each retrainee is assigned to a team on the day 
he arrives in the Group, and he remains assigned 
to that team until the day he departs from the 
Group. Each retrainee must meet with his team 
within 14 calendar days after his arrival and at 
least once every 2 weeks thereafter until he is 
either returned to duty or discharged. The initial 
team meeting is attended by the retrainee himself, 
plus at least one representative from each of the 
professional specialties named above. Thus, the 
initial meeting is attended by eight to 10 people. 
The purposes of the initial meeting are to acquaint 
the retrainee with members of his team; to allow 
for presentation of case materials from each pro- 
fessional discipline; to provide for case discussion ; 
to hear from the retrainee whatever he chooses 
to present; and finally, to arrive at a preliminary 
treatment program. Subsequent team meetings 
generally are not attended by representatives 
from each of the various disciplines unless there 
is a specific need for their presence at the meet- 
ings. 

Treatment team operations represent the lateral 
or informal structure that I spoke of earlier. Al- 
though the team itself does have formal structure 
and there are written instructions regarding the 
operations of the teams, in practice it is the 
informal structure that is most effective. For ex- 
ample, the team leader has no_ supervisory 
authority over any of the staff who are not 
directly assigned to his team (i.e., the psychiatrist, 
psychologist, etc.), but the achievement of initial 
evaluations and eventual treatment goals for all 
retrainees assigned to him depend upon the extent 
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to which these other personnel cooperate willingly 
and effectively with the team leader. It is neces- 
sary that organizational and/or professional 
lines of authority take a back seat in order that 
treatment goals be achieved. The normal “chain- 
of-command” procedures would stifle rather than 
enhance the achievement of these goals. Thus, 
a research psychologist assigned to Analysis Divi- 
sion, whose primary duties are program evalu- 
ation, may well work directly with a team leader 
as a counselor for one of the retrainees. The team 
leader’s supervisor and the psychologist’s super- 
visor could, but never do, become involved. Here 
the structure becomes highly informal with com- 
munications being lateral, across division lines 
rather than up-and-down vertical lines. It works 
especially well so long as management does not 
interfere with the process, and so long as all 
personnel concerned willingly accept their fair 
share of the responsibility for achieving the mis- 
sion of the Group. 


The Therapeutic Community 


As noted earlier, the therapeutic community 
concept envisions all contacts between all staff 
members and retrainees as being potential oppor- 
tunities to enhance treatment goals. This thera- 
peutic milieu extends not only to contacts between 
staff and retrainee, but also includes the total 
environment in which the retrainee must live and 
with which he must interact. This environment 
extends beyond the physical confines of the Re- 
training Group. We believe that the rehabilitation 
process begins the moment that a retrainee is 
released from a locked, guarded cell, is handed a 
set of travel orders and an airplane ticket, and is 
told to come to the Retraining Group. He is still 
a sentenced prisoner, but he travels to us from 
any place in the world without escort. We lose 
less than one-half of 1 percent a year en route 
to the Group. 

When the retrainee arrives at Lowry, he finds 
that he will live, eat, work, and play in an atmo- 
sphere that is as much like the typical Air Force 
situation as we can make it. As I noted earlier, we 
have no walls, fences, guards, bars, locks, or guns, 
and the punitive and repressive attitudes found 
in most prisons are forbidden. Instead of guards 
to watch prisoners, we have psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, chaplains, and coun- 
selors to help the man find his way back. Instead 
of fences and walls to keep prisoners from run- 
ning away, we instill a desire within the man to 
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stay put and face himself and his problems. 
Internal controls exercised by the man himself 
are our only restraints. Of course, we have rules 
and regulations, but the man must decide for him- 
self whether he will abide by them. 

By means of this therapeutic milieu, we seek 
to foster a number of things. Mutual trust, ac- 
ceptance, and understanding are of great impor- 
tance. The fact that we do care about the 
retrainee as a person and that we respect him as 
an individual works wonders. Also, we seek to 
internalize the controls of all prisoners sent to 
us no matter what their offense may have been. 
At first, it is difficult for many retrainees to 
believe that “‘we’re for real.” But soon enough 
most of them learn that we don’t hold their offense 
and conviction against them. Our concern is not 
so much with the past, but with the here, the now, 
and the future. 

We have found this therapeutic milieu to be 
a most effective replacement for the mutually 
mistrustful, nonaccepting, noncaring, externalized 
control, high-walled concepts of traditional cor- 
rections. We believe firmly that the closed, arti- 
ficial environment of a walled prison holds little 
hope for rehabilitation. Yes, walls and guards 
are needed for some prisoners, but the number 
for whom such is required is a very small percent 
of the total prisoner population. 


Correctional Counseling 


Both individual and group counseling are used 
extensively throughout the retraining cycle. At 
the initial team meeting, considerable discussion 
is had about who the counselor should be for the 
particular retrainee. Consideration is given to 
the particulars of the case, and an effort is made 
to assign the retrainee to a counselor who can 
work best with this particular retrainee. It is 
required that every retrainee be assigned an NCO 
counselor and that there be periodic face-to-face 
or one-to-one sessions between the retrainee and 
his counselor. We have found counseling by our 
lay staff to be a most effective and useful tech- 
nique. The NCO is the person who has the most 
contact with the retrainee in our Group, and the 
NCO is the person with whom the airman has 
the most contact in a normal Air Force unit. Thus, 
counseling by the NCO seems to be the most 
logical technique. 

As a general rule, the NCO or lay counselor 
is able to handle most cases assigned to him. 
Obviously, there will be some cases that require 
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the attention of a professional person. In such 
instances, the professional person will be assigned 
as an additional or co-counselor. Ideally, the pro- 
fessional person would not take over the total 
responsibility from the lay person but would 
work with and guide the lay person. The lay per- 
son never relinquishes his responsibility for the 
day-to-day activities of his counselee, even though 
it might be necessary for the professional person 
to assume a large share of the intrapersonal 
counseling workload. 

Group counseling is also a mainstay of our 
program. All retrainees are assigned to an open- 
ended group that meets twice weekly for 114 
hours each session. Efforts are made to “match” 
the retrainee to the group to which he is to be 
assigned. These groups are conducted by a profes- 
sional person with a lay person as co-counselor. 
Generally, the retrainee will continue with group 
counseling throughout his period of confinement. 
However, he may be dropped from the group if 
further evaluation indicates no need for such 
counseling. Group size is limited to a maximum 
of seven to nine retrainees. Each of the three 
treatment teams conducts six to eight such groups. 
Assignment to counseling groups is totally within 
team (i.e., a retrainee assigned to one treatment 
team would not be assigned to a group with re- 
trainees from another team). 

In either case, groups or individual, progress or 
the lack of it, in the counseling session is pre- 
sented to team members at the regular team 
sessions. Where necessary, the counselor may 
request that a special team meeting be held to 
consider unusual problems that may arise con- 
cerning his counselees. 


The Retrainee 


What are the characteristics that seem to typify 
the retrainee population?? Most are young (66 
percent under 22), first enlistment (85 percent), 
low ranking (82 percent pay grade E-3 or below) 
airmen. Most are high school graduates (82 per- 
cent), who are single (78 percent) and have no 
dependents. For most, the offense that got them 
to the Retraining Group is their first offense (92 
percent), military or civilian. Fifty percent are 
serving sentences of from 6 to 12 months at hard 
labor. About one-half of them have been sentenced 
to be discharged from the Air Force with either 


2 Percentages are based upon the 6-year period 1963-1968. Percentages 
shown exceed 100 percent because of multiple charges in about 10 
percent of the cases. 
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a bad conduct or dishonorable discharge. All are 
sentenced prisoners. 

What type of offenses have these young men 
committed? Generally, we receive very few people 
who have committed the more serious offenses 
such as murder, rape, armed robbery, arson, 
treason, or who are habitual vice offenders. A 
very small percentage (about 10 percent) have 
been convicted of offenses such as manslaughter, 
robbery, and use or possession of drugs (mostly 
marihuana). Most of our retrainees have been 
convicted of AWOL (27 percent) and larceny 
(46 percent). Nine percent committed offenses 
involving violence, mostly fighting with other 
airmen. As might be expected, a number (18 per- 
cent) were convicted of disobedience, disrespect, 
disorderly conduct, failure to perform their duties, 
or other purely military-type offenses. 

Our retrainees generally are not serious offen- 
ders by civilian standards. However, they do have 
problems that make for inadequate adjustment to 
society and their environment. Because of their 
conviction and confinement, and because of their 
nonadapting life style, they do stand on the thres- 
hold of a criminal way of life. Our job is to root 
out these problems, thus allowing for more ade- 
quate adjustment to the Air Force and to society. 

On the whole, our retrainees come from the 
middle class of our society. Some are products 
of an unfavorable socioeconomic background, but 
most are not. Many are from homes broken by 
divorce or death, thus are reared with only one 
parent present. Most noticeable are those young 
men from homes where there was no father figure. 
Some are high school dropouts, but most are not. 
Many retrainees seem to perceive their lives as 
having been relatively useless or a failure. The 
sense of success or accomplishment is unknown 
to many of them. This sense of failure is brought 
with them into the Air Force and seems to taint 
everything they do. Sometimes there seems to be 
a self-destructive quality about their behavior. 

So what we have to deal with is a young, con- 
fused, immature individual who possesses little 
or no internal controls, sense of responsibility, 
sense of achievement, or sense of self-worth. His 
value system is incompletely developed, and he 
seems not to have well-defined goals. Generally, 
he knows right from wrong, but his ability to 
adhere to the right is pushed out of shape by 
these many other unfavorable factors. He defi- 
nitely is not mentally ill, and he is of normal 
intelligence. The prognosis for such people is 
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very good. What we do is to attempt to build on 
what we already have. Our goal is not personality 
change, but change of behavior from a mal- 
adaptive, asocial mode of behavior to a productive, 
socially acceptable mode of behavior. 


The Retraining Process 

With all the foregoing as background, let’s 
turn now to the overall retraining process. Al- 
though there is no set number of days that a 
retrainee must remain in the Retraining Group, 
we have found that the average is about 120 days, 
measured from the day of arrival to the day of 
departure. Usually, the retrainee has about 100 
days to serve on his sentence when he comes to us. 
In effect, the length of sentence imposed by the 
court has little meaning to us, in most cases. We 
may recommend that a retrainee be returned to 
duty or discharged before he reaches the end of 
his sentence, or we may keep him beyond the end 
of his sentence. 

The retraining process is subdivided into six 
phases. Phase I is orientation and includes a 
fair amount of administrative procedures, plus 
extensive psychological testing and interviews by 
each of the several professional disciplines. This 
phase extends from 7 to 10 days, depending 
on the day of the week that a retrainee arrives. 
A note of great importance is that retrainees in 
Phase I are not in isolation. They are assigned to 
a team on the day they arrive and move into the 
team barracks with all other retrainees assigned 
to that team. Also, the retrainee is not searched. 
An inspection is made of all his personal posses- 
sions, but no body search is conducted. 

Within 7 to 10 days after his arrival the re- 
trainee moves into Phase II and begins the actual 
retraining process. Phase II is called Attitude 
Development and Adjustment. It consists of 100 
hours, or 4 weeks, of group discussions aimed at 
modifying attitudes about a wide range of social 
and military topics. These topics range from the 
strictly military, such as military custom and 
courtesy, to topics such as drug abuse, sex, and 
marriage. Every effort is made to avoid a lecture- 
type presentation of these topics. Instead, a topic 
is introduced; and it is then up to the retrainees 
to deal with the topic as they see fit. We have 
found that peer influence in such groups is far 
more effective in bringing about attitude change 
than “brain washing” by a staff member. Phase II 
is required of all retrainees. 

The third phase is split into two segments. The 


first segment is Academic Training. Only a small 
proportion of the retrainees enter such training. 
Generally, only those retrainees who do not have 
a high school diploma go into academics. Here 
the intent is to help the retrainee prepare for the 
General Education Development Test which, if 
passed successfully, will lead to a high school 
equivalency diploma. Programmed Learning tech- 
niques are used as a means of providing an in- 
tensive review of basic high school skills. The 
course runs from 3 to 5 weeks, with the length 
of time being determined by the individual re- 
trainee’s rate of progress. College-level assistance 
is also available for those retrainees who are 
enrolled in USAFI or other such courses. (Inci- 
dentally, Phase I and II and the academic segment 
of Phase III are cyclic; new sessions begin each 
Monday and end each Friday.) 

The second segment of Phase III is Vocational 
Training. We require that each retrainee possess 
at least apprentice-level abilities in some skill 
needed by the Air Force before he becomes eligible 
for return to duty. Of course, many retrainees 
possess a skill before they come to us. In such 
cases, these airmen are assigned to a job outlet 
on Lowry Air Force Base or at Buckley Air 
National Guard Base to work in their skills. If 
the retrainee does not have a skill, he would be 
assigned to an on-the-job training outlet or to a 
technical school for training. There are 82 differ- 
ent outlets or schools to which we can assign a 
retrainee for vocational training purposes. It is 
important to note that these schools and job out- 
lets are not under the control of the Retraining 
Group. They are normal] Air Force units, staffed 
by regular duty personnel. These outlets send us 
a written report on the retrainee every 10 work- 
ing days. 

Phase IV is an Honor Phase that is open only 
to those retrainees whose performances is deemed 
to be outstanding in all areas. Needless to say, all 
retrainees do not enter the Honor Phase. 

Phase V is known as the Deferred Phase. When 
a retrainee reaches his minimum release date 
(MRD), his period of confinement ends. Legally 
he is no longer a prisoner. However, as previously 
noted, there is no requirement that he be released 
from the Retraining Group at this time. There 
are two conditions under which we can and do 
retain an airman beyond his MRD. First, if he 
has not completed vocational training, we will 
keep him until he does. Second, if for any other 
reason a decision has not been made concerning 
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final disposition, the retrainee will be placed in 
the Deferred Phase. About 20 percent of our 
population wind up in this status. 

The retrainee enters Phase VI as soon as a final 
determination has been made about discharge or 
return to duty. This is a final processing phase in 
which the retrainee will remain until he leaves 
the Retraining Group. Usually, a retrainee is in 
this status for only 3 to 5 days, or only as long 
as it takes to process the papers required for him 
to leave the Group. 

It is most important to keep in mind that super- 
imposed over all of these six phases and occurring 
concurrently with these activities are the controls, 
the influences, the effects of the biweekly treat- 
ment team meetings, the weekly individual 
counseling sessions, the twice weekly group 
counseling sessions, and the continuous inter- 
action between staff and retrainees. In essence, 
this sums up the impact of the total therapeutic 
milieu. Given the 120-day average in the program, 
we are, indeed, a short-term, intensive treatment 
center. 


Selection Criteria 


The regulations that govern the operations of 
Air Force Confinement Facilities contain guide- 
lines that are to be used in determining who 
should or who should not be sent to the Retraining 
Group. The regulation cautions that in no instance 
should these guidelines be applied rigidly, that due 
consideration must be given to all the factors 
involved. No single favorable or unfavorable 
factor should be the sole determiner in the de- 
cision about eligibility to come to the Retraining 
Group. However, in practice it often happens 
that the seriousness of the crime is the sole de- 
terminer. The manual lists six favorable and six 
unfavorable factors that are to be considered in 
arriving at a decision about transferring a pris- 
oner to the Retraining Group. 

The favorable factors are: 

1. Tractable attitude and desire for restoration. 

2. Satisfactory civilian background concerning 
family, associates, school and/or employment, and 
delinquency. 

3. Adequate capacity concerning physical pro- 
file, intelligence, and emotional qualities. 

4. Maturity level consistent with chronological 
age. 

5. Demonstrated ability to perform military 
duties with consideration given to prior satis- 
factory service and/or exceptional combat record. 


6. Age, with due consideration to factors such 
as stability and responsiveness to treatment, and 
investment in training and experience. 

The unfavorable factors are: 

1. Record of serious crimes against person or 
property such as murder, rape, arson, armed rob- 
bery, or burglary. 

2. Habitual record of vice involvement, such as 
being a user or peddler of narcotics, chronic alco- 
holism, or sex perversion, including homosex- 
uality. 

3. History of severe psychoneurotic disorders. 

4. Defective intelligence or emotional pattern, 
including grossly defective IQ or maturity level. 

5. Habitual record of civilian delinquency. 

6. Habitual inability to adapt to military life 
and conform to standards of military service. 

The manual also requires that the retrainee 
have a minimum of 60 days to serve to his mini- 
mum release date to be eligible to come to the 
Group. However, this requirement can be, and 
often is, waived by the Group Commander. 


Results and Postrelease Followup 


The Analysis (or Research) Division compiles 
data on many phases of the retraining program, 
including routine statistics on numbers of pris- 
oners returned to duty and the performance of 
these prisoners following their return to duty. 

The Return to Duty rate has exceeded 65 per- 
cent for 6 of the last 7 years. The average rate of 
return for the 5-year period 1964-1968 was 72 
percent. The rate for the first 9 months of 1969 
was 74 percent. Most of the approximately 30 
percent who are not returned to duty leave the 
Air Force with a less-than-honorable discharge. 

Followup data are collected on each prisoner 
who is returned to duty 6 months following his 
return and again at the time of his discharge from 
the Air Force. At the 6-month point we send a 
questionnaire to the airman’s new commander, 
asking him for detailed information about the 
airman’s performance during this first 6-month 
period. If the airman is still on active duty and 
serving honorably, or if he has been discharged 
under honorable conditions, he is considered to be 
a 6-month or short-term success. However, if he 
has been discharged under less-than-honorable 
conditions, or if he is being processed for such a 
discharge, he is considered to be a short-term 
failure. The average short-term success rate for 
the 5-year period 1964-1968 is 89.4 percent. Or 
stated another way, 89.4 percent of all airmen 
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returned to duty during the 5-year period were 
still serving honorably 6 months following their 
return to duty. Computed in terms of total input 
to the Retraining Group, the data show that for 
the same period, 64.4 percent of all prisoners 
sent to the Group were returned to duty and were 
serving honorably at the 6-month mark. The total 
success rate, as well as most other measures, has 
shown a linear increase for many years; e.g., the 
rate for 1964 was 54.2 percent; for 1965, 65.6 
percent; for 1966, 66.9 percent; for 1967, 68.5 
percent; and for 1968, 71.1 percent. 

At the end of the returnee’s enlistment, we ob- 
tain information about the type discharge he re- 
ceived. If he received a discharge under honorable 
conditions, he is considered to be a “long-term” 
success. If he received any other kind of discharge, 
he is considered to be a “long-term” failure. The 
most recent 5-year period for which we have com- 
plete data is 1962-1966. The long-term rate for 
this period was 80.4 percent. During this period 


the rate varied from a low of 79.9 percent to a 
high of 82.7 percent. 

In addition to success-failure data, we also col- 
lect information on how the commander rates the 
returnee when compared against other airmen, 
rank at time of the survey, skill level, job per- 
formance, etc. In every instance the results show 
that the average ratings for our former prisoners 
are average or above. 

We believe these data indicate conclusively the 
success of the Air Force’s Prisoner Retraining 
Program. Also, we believe that most, if not all, of 
the techniques that we employ are directly trans- 
ferable to any other penal setting where the 
staff—corrections, security, and administrative— 
are, first of all, honestly committed to treatment 
and not punishment and, second, are honestly will- 
ing to try something different. Success in pris- 
oner retraining need not be a monopoly of the 
Air Force. 


Families Come to the Institution: A 5-Day 
Experience in Rehabilitation 


By PETER L. STOLLERY 
Assistant Director, Youth Development Center, Loysville, Pennsylvania* 


boys as part of a comprehensive effort in 

rehabilitation is not new. The reports of 
Robert MacGregor and his associates in Texas! 
and A. P. Travisono? and C. F. O’Neil® at Iowa 
have demonstrated the value of such an approach 
in conjunction with a humanitarian and progres- 
sive correctional program. The difficulty comes in 
the implementation—utilizing available money, 
staff, and time to add another effective therapeutic 
tool to the arsenal of the administrator of a juve- 
nile corrective facility. Too often sound additions 
to existing programs founder on the rocks of 
inadequate budget, insufficient and untrained staff, 
and indifference and apathy of the part of the 


Tie IDEA of involving families of delinquent 


* Since writing this article, Mr. Stollery has been named director 
of Youth Foresty Camp No. 3, Aitch, Pennsylvania. 

1 Robert MacGregor, et al., Multiple Impact Therapy With Families. 
New York: McGraw-H_/ll, 1964. 

2 A.P. Travisono, “‘Understanding the Family of the Delinquent 
Child,”’ Proceedings, Sixty Fourth Annual Meeting, NATSJA, Dallas, 
Texas (printed by Boys Industrial School, Topeka, Kansas). 

3 C.F. O’Neil, “Reaching Families of Delinquent Boys,” Children, 
Volume 16, No. 5, September-October 1969. 


powers that be. 

This article is a brief description of an attempt 
of one institution serving 150 adjudicated de- 
linquents to demonstrate the feasibility and neces- 
sity of involving families in the treatment of 
committed youngsters. 


The Setting 


The Youth Development Center at Loysville, 
Pennsylvania, is one of 10 state operated insti- 
tutions serving delinquent youngsters between the 
ages of 12 and 18. All students are committed for 
an indefinite term by local juvenile courts and 
released by court order, usually upon recommeda- 
tion of the institution. The Center at Loysville is 
located in a remote, mountainous area of Penn- 
sylvania having no public transportation facili- 
ties and limited contact with the “outside world.” 
The institution served as a Lutheran orphanage 
for over 80 years until purchased by the State 
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and opened in 1964 in its present function. 
Physically, the Center strikes the visitor as a 
small, insulated college, with time-honored old 
buildings, shaded walks and gardens, and an 
atmosphere of quiet tranquility. Philosophically, 
the institution is committed to what can best be 
described as “participatory administration.”* We 
attempt to hire the best young professionals avail- 
able in each behavioral discipline and provide 
them with as much autonomy and freedom of 
movement as they can handle. Ideas leading to 
policy changes usually flow from the bottom up 
and staff members are encouraged to challenge 
the status quo whenever and wherever rules and 
regulations serve the institution rather than the 
kids. Such a policy has enabled the Center to 
assemble an aggressive staff of creative indi- 
vidualists eager to explore new departures in 
treatment modalities. 

The 150 students live in seven cottages and 
attend a full-time school on grounds, with approxi- 
mately 25 students yearly moving on to attend 
“outside school” in the local public school systems. 
Each cottage is administered by a professional 
(currently three cottage supervisors hold master’s 
degrees) who is responsible for its entire opera- 
tion. 

The lack of modern urban resources is a con- 
tinuing frustration in the operation of a rural 
institution, a frustration which is only partially 
offset by advantages. Parents (in most cases) 
have difficulty in making the long and tiring trip 
to visit their sons; hence, every weekend day is 
“visiting day” with few restrictions concerning 
visiting procedures. Since the nearest center for 
public transportation is Harrisburg—40 miles 
away—many line and supervisory staff have ob- 
tained a bus driver’s license and use the institu- 
tion’s bus in transporting kids to various activities 
and events in the “big city.”” Weekend home visits 
are frequent and transportation to and from 
trains and busses is shared equally by cottage 
staffs. 

A full-time volunteer resources coordinator 
plans and implements programs and activities 
between area citizens and students. But the prob- 
lem of how to actively involve families per se as 
equal partners in treatment continues to be an 
elusive and shadowy goal. 


process. See Management by Participation, by A.J. Marros, et al., 
Harper and Row, Inc., New York, 1967. 


Initial Attempts To Meet With Families 


The first step toward reaching this goal was 
taken when each cottage made a commitment to 
the principle of a home evaluation for each boy 
as part of the treatment process. Staff members 
would make an evaluative-type visit with the boy 
to the home of his family. It was noted during 
many of these visits that parents were eager for 
more involvement with the Center and the staff, 
especially in terms of what they as parents could 
do to help their son, although oftentimes their 
motivation seemed to be more like “what can I 
do to help my son get released.” But the realities 
of institutional life being what they are, the home 
evaluation of necessity became a lower priority 
item on the agenda of busy cottage supervisors 
and their staffs. And followup contact with con- 
cerned families too often was handled on a-lick- 
and-a-promise basis, with guilt feelings eased by 
strenuous referrals to already overburdened local 
probation officials. 

The second line of attack became the utilization 
of visiting days for more than cursory interviews 
and release planning. Staff devoted many hours 
of weekend time to sitting down with families and 
exploring how things were going, and how they 
could go better. Some families were able to involve 
themselves on a regular basis throughout the en- 
tire commitment period of their sons so that 
treatment became truly a family affair. But again 
the priorities on staff time made work with more 
than just a few families virtually impossible, and 
the few successes obtained only whetted the ap- 
petite and increased the frustration. Acting on its 
frustration, one cottage planned and implemented 
a family weekend which involved several families 
visiting their sons, remaining overnight, and 
participating in an organized program of cottage 
togetherness. Again, results were satisfying but 
the satisfaction was only temporary. We were 
cutting a few trees, but making no dent in the 
forest. 

One aspect of our regular summer program was 
a 2-week camping experience at a state park for 
most of the resident population. Kids were divided 
into small groups, competed with each other in 
varied sport and recreational activities, shared 
work experiences such as KP and camp cleanup, 
and learned to relate to each other and to adult 
counselors in moonlight bull sessions, fishing ex- 
peditions, and campfire cookouts. In 1968, several 
families were invited to participate in this pro- 
gram on a trial basis. In addition to the organized 
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recreation and “therapeutic work” activities, time 
was set aside each day for counseling sessions 
between the families and involved staff. The re- 
sults, although a mixture of positive and negative, 
were encouraging and indirectly led to the current 
project. 


Inviting Families to the Institution 


The idea of devoting an entire week to intensive 
and comprehensive work with several families 
was first broached at a staff meeting during the 
winter of 1968-69, following a seemingly casual 
suggestion by the Center’s director. After several 
weeks of discussion, three staff members were ap- 
pointed as a committee to work out the details and 
present a proposal to the full staff for approval. 
Initially, the committee planned to utilize the 
state park again, but as overall summer program- 
ming became more concrete, a decision was made 
to host the families on campus during the period 
when most students would be involved in other 
programs off grounds. The crucial questions now 
became: Would families accept an invitation to 
spend a week with us, and what approach would 
be the most effective in securing their coopera- 
tion? 

Although the staff was in a sense exploring 
uncharted waters in terms of theory and technique 
in family therapy, several were familiar with the 
multiple impact concept discussed by MacGregor. 
Briefly, this approach involves the use of several 
therapists working with a single family as a 
therapy team. The duration of treatment is brief, 
usually 2 to 3 days and the therapists combine 
joint sessions involving the entire family with 
individual meetings between a specific family and 
team member. Borrowing from this model seemed 
to make sense, and it was decided that staff mem- 
bers would work in teams of two’s, one team 
being assigned to each family. It was hoped that 
the team concept would help counteract our ac- 
knowledged lack of skill and experience in work- 
ing directly with families, and that staff 
confidence and performance would be enhanced. 
Since each of the cottages is encouraged by ad- 
ministrative practice to operate as an independent, 
autonomous treatment unit, it was proposed that 
each cottage supervisor would be responsible for 
inviting one family of a boy from his cottage to 
participate in the program and that the super- 
visor would decide upon the most appropriate 


5 Virginia Satir, Conjoint Family Therapy, Science and Behavior 
Books, Inc., Palo Alto, Calif., 1961. 


vehicle for making contact with the family. There 
was quite a bit of administrative anxiety over this 
last decision, since it seemed apparent that many 
more experienced agencies and individual profes- 
sionals had stubbed their collective toes badly in 
attempting to accomplish similar objectives. 


Family Camp: Plans and Goals 


Meanwhile, the Committee continued to develop 
an agenda and program. Initially called Family 
Camp, the project name was changed to Family 
Week, but ultimately became Family Camp again. 
Although the main objective of the Camp from 
the beginning was to work intensively with se- 
lected families around their problems, we hoped 
to demonstrate the feasibility of involving families 
in the treatment of their sons on campus, and 
also hoped to unite and involve all the staff in 
developing a new rehabilitative tool. We would 
cut a path through the forest, hopefully the first 
of many. 

Following the lead of Virginia Satir® and others, 
our assumption, in terms of treatment strategy, 
was that in many cases a boy’s delinquency could 
best be evaluated by including his immediate 
family in the picture, and that rehabilitation 
would be most effective when the entire family, 
rather than the committed student, was seen as 
our “patient.” However, the committee hoped to 
incorporate other related but separate elements 
into the Camp program. Since most of our kids 
come from low income, if not deprived, families 
who have had little experience with vacation as 
most middle-class families know it, Family Camp 
would provide a 5-day release from the everyday 
cares and tensions of life. We believe that our 
rustic, mountainous campus, plus fresh air, sun- 
shine, daily swimming, and an unhurried pace 
would meet this criterion. 

Another objective of the Camp was to help the 
families realize they were not alone in the world— 
that other parents and families experience similar 
problems in living, including the commitment of 
a son to an institution for delinquent offenders. 
Toward this end, organized recreation for all 
families was planned to help the families come to- 
gether, interact, and share an enjoyable activity. 
The actual game or activity itself would not be 
as important as its use as a tool in creating con- 
ditions conducive to relaxed communications 
between families with (hopefully) defenses low- 
ered. A second and more structured project was 
a series of meetings between staff and parents 
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alone, and staff and kids alone, with emphasis on 
both family life education and frank, informal 
discussion of what it was like to be the parent of 
a teenager, especially a delinquent teenager. 

A fourth goal of Family Camp was to increase 
the knowledge base of families concerning the 
internal workings of the institution. We suspected 
that despite visiting days, home evaluations, in- 
terpretations by counselors, probation staffs and 
the like, many families of committed students 
were woefully ignorant as to what the Center 
was all about, and that this ignorance contributed 
to such institutional problems as lack of communi- 
cation between families and staff, an apparent 
lack of interest and involvement, and even down- 
right hostility and rejection. If we could demon- 
strate that the simple act of opening our doors 
to families, with no strings attached, would in and 
of itself have a powerful effect on the rehabilita- 
tion process, then another useful tool would have 
been added to our planning arsenal. 

A final ingredient which the Committee planned 
to add to the total mix was an opportunity for 
families to complete a given task successfully as 
a family. We reasoned that most, if not all, of 
our families did not work well together and that 
many moons had passed since each member had 
worked toward and achieved a common and mutu- 
ally satisfying family goal. We would indeed be 
plowing new ground if each counselor team and 
family could somehow build in as part of therapy 
a task or tasks which upon completion would en- 
gender a feeling of accomplishment and prowess. 
If our families could leave us having already 
reached certain limited goals, perhaps their view 
of themselves as being unable to cope would 
undergo change and they could work together 
more confidently. 


The Camp Schedule 


Early in June, cottage supervisors were asked 
to begin recruiting families for the project. A 
tentative daily program was drawn up, distri- 
buted to staff, discussed, changed, and finally ap- 
proved. Beginning at noon on a Monday and 
terminating after the midday meal on Friday, the 
program encompassed 11 hours of closed-door 
sessions between the family and its counselors, 6 
hours of “organized recreation,” and 4 hours of 
meetings involving parents as a group. The re- 
maining programmed time covered meals and free 
time, including swimming, hiking, or just sitting 
around visiting and relaxing. One evening was 
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reserved for participation in an off-campus activ- 
ity, such as a movie or the local county fair, with 
emphasis on family togetherness. 

Camp would begin with a welcome from the 
assistant director of the Center. Following lunch, 
the families would then meet and become ac- 
quainted with their counselors who would help 
them “check in” at their cottage living quarters, 
introduce them to other families and counselors, 
and in general strive to create a relaxed and in- 
formal opening day climate. An afternoon swim 
was to be followed by a picnic supper at the pool 
area in which families would help with the hot 
dogs and hamburgers, etc. Throughout the week, 
6 hours were set aside for all family counselors to 
meet together to share problems and concerns 
and to give each other mutual support and en- 
couragement. 

At a final staff meeting on the eve of Family 
Camp, a few wrinkles were added and a few 
thrown out. Instant coffee, sugar and cream were 
available at each cottage. Although breakfast and 
lunch were to be eaten cafeteria style, the evening 
meal would be more formal. Each student resident 
of the Center was to come to the dining hall 15 
minutes early, “set up” his family table with 
tablecloth, silver and linen, and then, after serving 
each member including himself, act as a waiter 
at the family table. However, the idea of assigning 
specific tasks for each family—the “success ex- 
perience” idea—fell by the wayside, at least in a 
formal sense, as did a plan for encouraging speci- 


fic interactions between family members at meal- 
times. 


Camp Begins! 


Monday, August 18, dawned bright and clear 
and by 10:30 a.m. two families had already ar- 
rived. One family was unable to provide its own 
transportation so its counselors arranged to meet 
them at the bus in Harrisburg. The first potential 
crisis of the week came early—a telephone call 
reporting an automobile breakdown. This particu- 
lar family, however, had had one previous indepth 
contact with staff and was determined to display 
its resourcefulness. Almost bursting with pride, 
the father led the family into the dining hall only 
15 minutes late for luncheon. 

The Monday afternoon program seemed to go 
well and many of the six families (28 family mem- 
bers) enjoyed the swimming pool, the sun, and 
the fresh air. Many of the counselors brought 
their own families to the picnic and although a 
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few individuals remained tense and uncom- 
fortable, the ice between client and counselor, 
family and institution, was thawing swiftly. 

After the picnic came the first formal session 
between family and counselors, followed by a 
meeting of all staff to discuss the day. The staff 
was enthused and eager, and so were the families. 
One family, having examined the program for the 
week, requested a beginning meeting with its 
counselors on Monday afternoon instead of a 
swim, citing the need “to get down to work.” The 
scheduled staff meeting was cut short, as it had 
been a long day and there apparently were few 
problems. 

On Tuesday morning the counselor teams met 
with the families again, followed by lunch and a 
staff meeting from 1 to 2 p.m. prior to the third 
family counseling session. At the staff meeting it 
was obvious that all of us were making progress 
in that we were rurining into heavy flak from the 
families. However, each counselor team did not 
at first realize that his fellow counselors were en- 
countering similar difficulties in building bridges 
to the families, and for a time no one knew how 
to begin. Finally, two staff members hesitantly 
began telling about their “troubles” and soon each 
team was describing where its family “was at.” 
This set the pattern for the daily counselor meet- 
ings which were used most productively. Each 
team would discuss the day’s gains and losses, the 
particularly difficult hurdiles, and then other staff 
would criticize, offer suggestions, and suggest 
changes in plans for the next session. In this way 
we were able to utilize all available expertise and 
counteract our own lack of experience. 


The Softball Game 


The first organized recreation session was held 
on Tuesday evening. It turned out to be a softball 
game with parents, children, and counselors 
participating. It was a smashing success—one of 
the highlights of the entire camp. Men, women, 
and children lined up to be chosen by two Center 
students. The players were enthusiastic, if not 
overly skillful, and with darkness approaching, 
the final inning saw the trailing team rally to 
win the game by a single run. Husbands redis- 
covered long dormant athletic ability; wives 
swung bats and ran with gusto; children squealed 
with delight at seeing their parents having so 
much fun. And the air was full of good-natured 
bantering and kidding. The last bridge had been 
crossed; we—staff, students and families—had 
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come together and become a community, at least 
for a period. 

On Wednesday morning the first “Family 
Life Education” meeting, involving husbands and 
wives with a counselor especially interested in 
this area, was held in the chapel. The intent was 
to present some rather structured material in 
lecture form followed by general discussion. The 
content of the lecture, with liberal use of the 
blackboard, concerned general problems in rearing 
children. Our expectation was that parents would 
be able to ease themselves into talking with each 
other about personal and painful family problems 
if the discussion leader began with abstract con- 
cepts and impersonal statements. However, as 
with the family who surprised us on Monday by 
wanting to “get on with it,” the parents soon 
turned the meeting into a down-to-earth exchange 
of mutual problems with a theme of “what it is 
like to be the parents of a teenager, especially a 
teenager in trouble.” Once again these parents of 
delinquent kids, rejected for the most part as 
“unmotivated” or “resistant to treatment” by the 
community-at-large, had demonstrated strength 
far exceeding our expectations. 

The Wednesday afternoon staff meeting saw 
several counselor teams give discouraging verbal 
reports concerning the progress of their families. 
The staff seemed to be running out of productive 
and meaningful subject material and family re- 
sistance to change had hardened. It seemed to us 
as if the ice had been broken, some significant and 
painful feelings had been shared and discussed, 
and that a “‘treatment plateau” had been reached 
which left both family and staff team confused 
and wondering what to do next. Although no one 
was ready to give up the ship, it was noted that 
several teams had cut short the allotted 2 hours 
of counseling time with their families. No concrete 
answers were forthcoming from the staff meeting, 
other than our determination to carry on as best 
we could. 

At the Thursday staff meeting, following 
another individual family counseling session in 
the morning, the counselors decided to make a 
change in the camp schedule. Since the initial 
meeting of parents as a group had gone well, it 
was decided that the organized recreation sched- 
uled for that afternoon would be scrapped, and 
another “family life’ meeting held. This time, 
however, all children would meet in a separate 
group, hopefully to discuss what it was like to be 
children in families experiencing the obvious prob- 
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lem of having a family member residing in a 
state institution for delinquents. One counselor 
volunteered to lead the children’s group. Each 
team was to split, one counselor going to the 
children’s meeting and the other to the parents’. 

By this time the parents’ group had developed 
some characteristics common to many groups, 
with natural leaders emerging as well as spokes- 
men. Other parents were beginning to express 
their resentment at the dominance of the spokes- 
men and it became apparent that still others were 
playing a passive, resigned role. The task of the 
counselors in this meeting became more one of 
pointing out patterns of communication, identify- 
ing unspoken and “dodged” problems which 
nevertheless were being expressed nonverbally 
and encouraging the more quiet parents to partici- 
pate. There was no lack of subject material as 
husbands and wives actively discussed their 
childrens’ problems, questioned their own re- 
sponses, and groped for solutions. 

A most dramatic moment occurred as the time 
for the scheduled close of the meeting drew near. 
With startling suddenness fathers and mothers 
came tugether in realizing the awesome and pain- 
ful gap in communication between themselves and 
their offspring. The realization that they could 
not talk to their kids and that conversely their 
kids could not talk to them, and the meaning of 
this painful fact seemed to come to each parent 
as a lightning bolt from the middle of nowhere. 
There was a spontaneous clamor to immediately 
merge the parents’ meeting with the childrens’. 
Somewhat taken aback, the group leader and the 
staff pressed the parents for their reasons—for 
what they hoped to accomplish through such a 
meeting. Meanwhile, decisions needed to be 
made—the evening schedule was open and did the 
parents want to meet with the kids then as a 
group or did they want another softball game 
(which the children were pushing for)? Finally, 
after the staff stood firm in not making a decision 
for the parents, the group leader stated that he 
would open up the room and be available to any 
parents desiring another meeting, while the 
recreation director would conduct another softball 
game for those interested. 


Thursday Blues 


The staff met again briefly to compare notes 
regarding the outcome of the parents’ and the 
children’s meetings. The meeting with the kids 
had gone rather poorly; most of the youngsters 
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had resisted involvement, and some were “just 
tired of going to so many meetings.” After a 
vigorous debate on the merits of an evening ses- 
sion combining parents and children, it was be- 
lieved that our exhaustion threshold had nearly 
been reached—both for families and for coun- 
selors—and that we would go our separate ways, 
either to another confrontation with parents and 
children or to a second softball game. This decision 
was announced to the families at supper, with 
each family being given freedom to select its own 
program for the evening—another meeting, soft- 
ball, or “nothing.” 

Two families showed up for the meeting and 
for a couple of hours continued a not-too-profitable 
discussion concerning the relationship between 
parents and kids, and possible solutions which 
they could apply in their own situations. It was in- 
teresting to note that these were the two most 
verbal and dominant families, who had proved 
rather adept at “wearing down” the counseling 
teams during individual meetings. Part of one 
family chose to engage in neither planned activity 
while the remaining families and most of the 
staff enjoyed another softball game. This time 
the game seemed to drain away the tensions built 
up through the various confrontations and mo- 
ments of truth that had occurred the last day or 
so and again adults and kids enjoyed throwing 
off the shackles and kicking up their heels, with 
some “elderly” athletes even unabashedly showing 
off for their offspring. 

The final family sessions held on Friday morn- 
ing were for all concerned a coming together 
around the entire week’s experience. With some 
families—where significant change in patterns of 
relating had been reached—there was rehashing 
of old arguments and quarrels, much as if the 
family, faced with the impending loss of their 
counselors, sought more comfortable ground on 
which to return home, thereby reassuring them- 
selves that retreat to the “known” was easily 
possible if the “unknown” of new interaction 
proved to be too threatening. For all, it was a 
time for discussing achievements and formulating 
goals, including the making of agreements be- 
tween husband and wife, parent and child. At the 
final meal, mutual goodbyes were said, temporary 
promises made, reassurances given, and the big 
week was at an end. 


Evaluation of the Program 
About a month after Family Camp, a brief 
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questionnaire was sent to all participating fami- 
lies. Families were asked to rate, along a five-step 
continuum from “strongly agree” to “strongly 
disagree,” such statements as “We understand 
our son better now,” “We found out that other 
parents have problems, too,” etc. The total Camp 
program was broken down into eight areas, such 
as “the meetings with other parents,” “the 
family meetings with our counselors,” “the 
softball games,’ and families were asked 
which activities they liked most, liked least, and 
which were most valuable and least valuable. On 
a full, blank page, they were asked to make “any 
additional comments, complaints, or suggestions 
which you think would be helpful to us.” A final 
question was: “How was this questionnaire filled 
out?” with selections including ‘‘husband mostly, 
wife mostly, both, whole family,” and “other.” 
The rather hastily written questionnaire was not 
designed with any scientific purpose in mind, but 
was intended as a guide in evaluating the entire 
Camp program. Five of six questionnaires were 
returned, and of these five, four were emphatically 
positive, while the other was guarded and rela- 
tively noncommittal. 

In evaluating the entire program, both sub- 
jectively and objectively (where possible), it 
was evident that our original hopes and goals 
were reached. First, we were able to persuade six 
“hard-to-reach,” “problem” families to interrupt 
their normal life routines and share a week with 
us. There were no last-minute cancellations, 
abrupt departures, or unmalleable hostility. 

Second, we were able to demonstrate that it is 
possible for a rural state institution, handicapped 
by the usual bureaucratic problems of lack of 
money, “inadequate staff,’”’ not enough time, etc., 
to fully involve itself in the application of a 
modern treatment tool. Given a benign adminis- 
tration which encourages individual autonomy and 
freedom of decision at the lowest level (and the 
concomitant freedom to “make your own mis- 
takes”), a dedicated staff willing to give freely of 
its time and talent without regard to 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. routines, and a willingness to “try any- 
thing” once (i.e., family therapy) despite lack of 
knowledge and experience, it seems evident that 
there is no need for professionals and institutions 
in the correctional field to lag behind their col- 
leagues who labor in seemingly greener pastures. 
It is certainly evident that the location of institu- 
tion and staff away from the action and stimula- 
tion of city life need not be an insurmountable 


handicap in developing and implementing new 
treatment programs. 

Third, our other, more minor goals were also 
met. Although no attempt was made to qualita- 
tively evaluate the therapy with the families, 
there seemed little doubt that much positive 
change took place. Four of the six families indi- 
cated via the questionnaire that their closed-door 
sessions as individual families with their coun- 
selors were the most valuable part of Family 
Camp. The returned questionnaires were replete 
with comments such as “it helped me a lot,” “‘we 
understand our son better,” ‘“‘we see things more 
clearly.” Two of the six students involved were 
released shortly after the conclusion of the Camp 
and at last report were doing well. Even the 
family returning a “lukewarm” questionnaire left 
Camp on a positive note, with problem areas 
clearly identified, and future planning based on 
total family rather than individual student need. 
The “‘vacation” aspect went well. The weatherman 
cooperated ; implementation of the program went 
smoothly; the swimming pool, organized games, 
leisurely mealtimes, and country atmosphere were 
enjoyed by all. The communication between fami- 
lies, evidenced by “visiting” each other, attending 
offgrounds activities together, and the sharing of 
intimate problems during parents’ meetings, 
helped each parent realize that others had similar 
problems, and that these problems could be licked. 
Everyone seemed to leave with a more complete 
understanding of what Loysville was all about 
and what it was trying to do. One parent’s written 
comment indicated surprise at what he had found: 
“Most valuable and interesting to us was the 
realization that these very personable young men 
(the staff) seemed to really have our son’s in- 
terest in view.” 


Long Range Benefits of Family Camp 


Perhaps the most meaningful accomplishment 
of Family Camp was its impact upon the staff and 
the institution. Aside from the very obvious fact 
that the program was successfully completed, the 
staff, a mixture of talented but often tempera- 
mental individualists, had drawn closer together 
as each shared, worked toward, and reached a 
common concrete goal. One successful program 
inevitably generates another, and several new 
ideas are now in the planning stage—including a 
“family orientation day” to be held for all families 
of new students several times a year. Now that 
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work with families has proved to be effective, new 
ground is being broken in work with groups of 
students where previously there had been some 
passive resistance. Following a runaway and sub- 
sequent recapture of their son, one family became 
involved in a 3-hour cottage meeting with the 
boys and staff from their son’s cottage, with dis- 
cussion focused on the meaning of running away 
as a solution to problems. Now, other boys partici- 
pating in the meeting are asking when their 
families can become so involved. The involvement 


can’t change either.” The speaker is Charles 
Perkins, commercial artist, recent parolee. 
The statement is the beginning of wisdom for the 
released prisoner looking for employment. 

“Whenever an ex-offender decides that he or 
she wants a job, he’s trying to make that step 
across. He’s asking you to hold out your hand 
and help him over to the other side. I think the 
least you could do is to say, ‘I’m willing to give 
you a chance’—and that’s all!” This is the soft 
voice of Lois Tyson, a former prisoner employed 
as a secretary for a welfare organization in a large 
eastern city. 

“What I saw too often in jail was this: People 
talk about not being able to get a job. The jobs 
you can get are not worth having. When the guys 
go out, they say, ‘I’m not going to work as a 
dishwasher all my life.’ That’s all he knows how 
to get. This offers a guy no future and he won’t 
stay at it. So he goes out and commits another 
crime.” These are the words of a young man, 
Robert Stone. He spent 12 years in jail. The first 
job he ever had was common labor in a pre- 
stressed concrete plant while still a prisoner; he 
participated in a work-release program. Mensa 
Friends, a volunteer group actively interested in 
offering support and opportunities to prisoners 
before and after release, helped Robert Stone 
convert a correspondence-school course into his 
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of “nonprofessional’’ staff as full members of the 
counseling teams has helped increase the morale, 
spirit, and eagerness of lower echelon staff 
throughout the institution. 

Finally, the young professionals, having ac- 
cepted the challenge of attempting some rather 
concentrated family therapy with very little 
preparation by way of training or experience, 
gained a large measure of confidence in them- 
selves, which will enable them to continue to 
reach for and achieve other “impossible” goals. 


present job as an electronics technician at one of 
the Nation’s leading universities. 

These voices and others were heard in a panel 
discussion entitled “The Job-Hunt From the Ex- 
Offender’s Point of View.” It was part of a 2-day 
seminar on the employment problems of ex-offend- 
ers, held last year at Loyola College in Baltimore. 
In the audience were employers, personnel di- 
rectors, other ex-offenders, parole and probation 
officers, and staff members from a variety of 
public and private organizations whose purpose 
it is to work toward the rehabilitation of former 
prisoners. 

The conference was funded under Title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 and designed 
as a “planning institute’ where information and 
experience were exchanged and plans initiated to 
establish in Baltimore a special employment clear- 
inghouse for the ex-offender. In effect, the clear- 
inghouse would provide a continuing brokerage 
service for the various parties brought together 
for the conference. “‘I wouldn’t hesitate to hire 
any one of the six ex-cons who appeared on that 
‘job-hunt’ panel,” said an employer in one of the 
institute’s small-group discussions, “but they’re 
not typical. No more than Sidney Poitier is typical 
of the Negro in the job-market.” 


The Employer’s Viewpoint 
Most ex-offenders do not view their situation 
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realistically when they come onto the labor mar- 
ket, reported Mrs. Ellen Fales, personnel director 
of Hess Shoes in Baltimore. She has seen and 
hired many of them, and presented to the institute 
a paper on ‘An Employer’s Experience in Hiring 
Ex-Offenders.” This kind of hiring cannot be done 
without solid support from top management, said 
Mrs. Fales. “The company’s primary role in 
society is to be a profit-making venture and not a 
nursing home for the world’s ailing. Management 
must be convinced that ex-offenders can be hired 
without risk to the company’s normal business 
goals,” she said. 

The criminal record as such is not the bar to 
employment, according to Mrs. Fales; but behind 
the record stands a man who more often than not 
is deficient in education, skills, personality 
‘strength, and other qualities that constitute a 
dependable and reliable employee. 

Hess Shoes, although anxious to hire disad- 
vantaged applicants, is not anxious to have public 
agency people visit the company premises for the 
purpose of improving the dependability and re- 
liability of marginal employees. Mrs. Fales sug- 
gests that a group of employers might form their 
own private social service agency. A company 
belonging to such a group would do their own 
screening and hiring of the ex-offender and then 
turn his file over to the group’s own social ser- 
vice agency to carry through on any necessary 
supportive services. The immediate goal of this 
private effort, of course, would be to keep disad- 
vantaged people on the job after they are hired. 

Former narcotics addicts, forgers and embez- 
zlers are particularly poor employment risks, one 
employer-participant commented in a discussion 
period. Those who committed crimes of violence 
are usually good risks, he added, to the surprise 
of some businessmen who felt a bit uneasy even 
talking about hiring former criminals. 


Special Problems of the Ex-Addict 


Special attention was given to the job-market 
problems of the ex-addict in a session highlighted 
by a paper by the noted criminologist Dr. Daniel 
Glaser, associate commissioner and director of 
research at the New York State Narcotics Addic- 
tion Control Commission.! Drug addiction is dis- 
proportionately a phenomenon among minority 
group members from the most economically im- 
poverished segments of the community, Dr. Glaser 


1 Dr. Glaser has since been appointed professor of sociology at the 
University of Southern California. 


said. He reported that current research is examin- 
ing the hypothesis that today’s drug addicts tend 
to be minority group members who have been 
more frustrated than their associates, not because 
they have been deprived more, but because they 
aspired to more. Metropolitan slum adolescents 
turn first to delinquency for self-expression and 
“prestige.” This leads to suspension from school 
and retardation of the learning process. Add to 
this a criminal record and the barriers to employ- 
ment have already risen to a formidable height 
before the adolescent world has been out-grown. 
In these circumstances, “the drug world competes 
most successfully with a drab employment world 
for such youth,” said Dr. Glaser, “because the 
drug world is a world of achievement opportunity 
for these youths rather than merely an escape 
from achievement pressures elsewhere.” This 
analysis does not deny the fact that crime also 
follows addiction. Dr. Glaser pointed out that in 
order to support a narcotic habit the slum youth 
or unskilled adult must also have a “hustle.” He 
has to have a way of earning $20 to $50 a day, on 
the average, far more than he could earn legiti- 
mately. The normal alternative is theft. In this 
connection, a clue to the pitifully low cure rates 
for addicts was contained in Dr. Glaser’s comment 
that voluntary commitment to public detoxifica- 
tion centers is often less for cure than for respite 
from the pressures of the hustle. 


Jobs and Recidivism 


Neighborhood poverty, according to this expert, 
is the most consistent correlative of high crime 
and delinquency rates. The role of employment in 
reducing poverty, although sometimes overrated, 
is none the less obvious. Yet many correctional 
officials belittle the importance of employment in 
reducing recidivism, Dr. Glaser said. 


Their argument is usually on a case basis: they de- 
scribe ex-prisoners who did not seem to them to ever 
look for jobs, who were given jobs but seemed to make 
little effort to hold them, or who held jobs but still 
committed crimes. 


Their argument is always that we have to solve the 
personality problems of the offenders first, and then 
they will have neither job nor crime problems. 

This, Dr. Glaser commented, is a “‘chicken-and- 
egg argument.” We cannot say that either per- 
sonality compatible with work success or a good 
work record must come first. Each, he insisted, is 
changed by the other. 

Another sociologist, Dr. George A. Pownall of 
Kent State University, pointed to past studies 
that show how property crimes by adults increase 
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sharply with unemployment. He then gave an 
overview of his own recently completed research 
on the “Employment Problems of Released Fed- 
eral Prisoners,” a study funded by the Labor 
Department’s Manpower Administration. His 
study shows unemployment rates for ex-offenders 
over four times as great as the unemployment 
rates of unemployed males in the civilian labor 
force. He has no doubt that it is more difficult for 
the ex-offender to secure employment than the 
average worker without a record. Not surpris- 
ingly, nonwhite released prisoners have higher 
unemployment rates than white ex-offenders. 

Dr. Pownall noted that a parolee with a job 
better than the one he held immediately prior to 
commitment tends to have a lower rate of parole 
violation than his fellow parolee who worked 
sporadically or finds no job at all. 


Inadequate Training 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons offers vocational 
training to inmates within the walls. These pro- 
grams have little effect on released prisoners, 
Dr. Pownall concludes, because he found negligi- 
ble differences in employment rates between those 
who did and those who did not have vocational 
training while still in prison. In the matter of job 
placement, Dr. Pownall found that “correctional 
institutions, the parole offices, and the federal and 
state employment agencies provided minimal as- 
sistance. Upon release, the man is left to find his 
own job.” 

Union discrimination, inability to get bonding, 
and faulty communication between the releasee, 
the supervision officer and the employer were 
other special problems which Dr. Pownall found 
to be impeding the ex-prisoner’s path to employ- 
ment. 


New Market Mechanisms 


In response to these and many other problems 
that surfaced during the institute, a panel of 
professionals on the last afternoon of the meeting 
discussed the topic, ““Needed: A Special Employ- 
ment Clearinghouse for Ex-Offenders in the 
Baltimore Area.” George Leight, executive di- 
rector of the Prisoner’s Aid Association of Balti- 
more, suggested that all existing agencies first be 
activated and then coordinated in their efforts for 
former prisoners. Not to be neglected, he said, is 
the need for getting employers organized around 
a collective commitment to participate in a clear- 
inghouse. And not to be overlooked, Mr. Leight 
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added, is the possibility that ex-offenders might 
well be able to operate a private employment 
agency just for themselves. 

The four other panelists favored a _ special 
clearinghouse for ex-offenders without reserva- 
tion. Mr. Henry Kimmey, employment supervisor 
for one of Maryland’s largest employers, the 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company, indicated how 
both he and the applicant would benefit. Put very 
briefly, a central clearinghouse would mean fewer 
calls from fewer agencies and faster placements 
for more releasees. 

The Rev. Myer Tobey, S.J., director of Balti- 
more’s Dismas House, a halfway house established 
to ease the reentry problems for men returning 
from prison to the community, told the audience 
of the special needs of the young job-seeking ex- 
offender. Citing the case of a 20-year-old ex-addict 
now in residence at Dismas House, Father Tobey 
related an incident that happened in a recent 
group session. The young man started crying. He 
had just quit a job as a truck driver where he was 
earning $3.30 an hour. He pointed to his pockets 
and told the group, “I don’t give a damn if I 
come home at the end of the week with my pockets 
filled with money; I’m not interested in it. I want 
to go somewhere and I’m going nowhere.’ Why 
did he quit the job? Because all around him he 
saw only “nowhere men.” Hence, the need for 
meaningful employment for ex-offenders. This, 
moreover, reemphasizes the frequently stressed 
need for better training in prison. “Training is 
necessary,” said Father Tobey, “if we don’t want 
these men to be ‘nowhere men.’ ” 

Speakers, from the platform as well as the 
floor, mentioned the crucial importance of the 
first few months on the job for the ex-offender. 
A representative of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
put it this way: “For the first 3 weeks you’ve 
literally got to hold that guy by the hand.” Em- 
ployers, agency people, and ex-offenders them- 
selves repeatedly voiced the need for supportive 
services after placement. Mr. Edward Bracken, 
who represented the Maryland State Employment 
Service on the “Clearinghouse” panel, wondered 
aloud “if we could have at the Employment Ser- 
vice a team of two or three counselors who would 
maintain a continuing relationship with released 
prisoners after they are hired.” 

After the conference, a steering committee com- 
prising about 20 institute participants, drew up a 
proposal for the formation of a special employ- 
ment clearinghouse. Following the suggestion of 
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Joseph Smith, an assistant to the Mayor of Balti- 
more, the committee recommended that the clear- 
inghouse be attached to the computerized “Job 
Bank” now serving the Baltimore area from the 
main office of the State Employment Service. All 
agree that duplication of effort and agencies must 
be avoided. But all admit that there is some truth 
in the observation made from the floor toward the 
end of the institute, by a representative from pri- 
vate industry: “If we do merge and concentrate 
our efforts, there will be many people who are in 
this room today who will find themselves without 
the significant positions and impressive titles they 
now hold. And this hurts. The presence of multi- 
ple agencies means the presence of a power 
struggle. But if we continue to fragment, meetings 
such as this will go on and your children will 
attend them.” 


A Modest Proposal 


The passing months indicate that those who 
heard this prophecy are indeed reluctant to shed 
“significant positions and impressive titles” if 
this is the price to be paid for an effective em- 
ployment clearinghouse. More than a year has 
passed without any sign of action on a proposal 
presented in specific terms to state and local 
officials capable of improving the Baltimore situa- 
tion, but offered below in a general form appli- 
cable to any city: 

1. All job-placement activity for ex-offenders 
should be centered in the State Employment Ser- 
vice (ES); hence the physical location of the 
employment clearinghouse should be at the local 
ES office. The U.S. Department of Labor has 
current plans for the establishment of computer- 
ized “job banks” in the ES offices of most major 
American cities. Wherever possible, the clearing- 
house should be located in close proximity to the 
job bank. 

2. Employers who file job orders with ES 
should be asked if they are willing to hire ex- 
offenders. If they are, a symbol so indicating 
should appear on the registration card and on all 
computer print-out sheets. 

3. A similar symbol should be used on job 
application cards and print-outs to indicate that 
the applicant is an ex-offender. (The Federal 
Government already officially recognizes a former 
prisoner as “handicapped” and thus eligible for 
special services through public employment 
offices. ) 


4. Principal responsibility for contacting ex- 


offenders would lie with the appropriate govern- 
mental department of parole and probation, or in 
the case of mandatory releasees (those who have 
served full sentence and thus not subject to parole 
supervision), with 'the appropriate private social 
agency in the community. Before release, inmates 
would be told about the clearinghouse exclusively 
for their use. They should be told what kind of 
jobs are likely to be available, how to fill out the 
application forms, what pay to expect. They 
would not have to be told how to get to the clear- 
inghouse because immediately upon release they 
would be taken to the clearinghouse by an em- 
ployee of the appropriate supportive agency. 

5. The public employment service would pro- 
vide a team of counselors whose task it would be 
to meet very frequently, on and off the job, with 
recently placed ex-offenders. As the federal official 
mentioned earlier put it, “For the first 3 weeks 
you’ve literally got to hold that guy by the hand.” 
Most ex-offenders are sensitive and discourage- 
ment prone; the tendency to quit is strong. 

6. It is not enough merely to provide desk 
space at public employment offices for agencies 
interested in the welfare of former prisoners. The 
Employment Service should appoint a full-time 
director of the clearinghouse. His sole responsi- 
bility would be the placement of ex-offenders. 

His job will be difficult and discouraging. He 
will have to deal with the dependability and re- 
liability problems that develop in labor markets 
for low-skilled and poorly educated people, cate- 
gories into which most ex-offenders fit. He will 
have to allay the fears of businessmen. In most 
cases, he will have to battle an archaic correctional 
system where relevant job training and effective 
motivation programs are practically nonexistent. 
Worst of all, some of the ex-offenders are simply 
going to let him down. Two of the three quoted 
at the beginning of this article (where fictitious 
names were used) have had subsequent brushes 
with the law; one is back in prison. 


Most Likely To Succeed 


But there is also a good deal of satisfaction 
awaiting the man who is willing to make a career 
of running an employment clearinghouse for re- 
leased prisoners (assuming the willingness of the 
public purse to support one). As the time gap 
between the day of release and the first day on 
a payroll widens, the probability of recidivism 
increases. An effective, specialized placement ser- 
vice will shorten that gap, save men, and reduce 
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expenditures for additional prison space. This 
problem is too important to be left to loosely 
coordinated efforts of many agencies. And per- 
haps it is too specialized to be put in the hands of 
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anyone but the man who has personally experi- 
enced the whole process of arrest, trial, conviction, 
incarceration, release and subsequent job hunt— 
the ex-offender himself. 


Immigration Offender 


By OMAR G. RIOS 


coming over, because all they come over 
for is to look for work.” This is how most 
persons tend to explain the Mexican alien’s moti- 
vation for illegal re-entry. 

When I first began to work with the Mexican 
alien in early 1966, I would inquire of every alien 
what his motive was for crossing the border 
illegally. Interview after interview every immi- 
gration offender would reply: “I came to look for 
work.” The following is the procedure which was 
followed during most of the interviews and the 
kinds of questions asked and the typical answers 
given: 

Q.—‘‘So you came to look for work? How long 
did you work?” 

A.—‘“I did not have a chance to work because I 
was arrested on the same day that I crossed over.” 

Q.—‘‘How many times have you been arrested?” 

A.—‘I do not remember.” 

Q.—“‘Tell me about yourself. Do you have a 
family?” 

A.—-‘‘My parents and I are very poor. I come 
from a large family, and we have little money. I 
went only to elementary school and had to quit 
because I had to go to work to help support the 
family. Now I am married [usually common law] 
and we have four young children. I could not find 
any work in Mexico, so I was forced to come over 
here to look for work.” 

Q.—‘“Do you speak English?” 

A.—‘No sir, Spanish only.” 

Q.—‘‘How do you expect to get around in this 
country where English is spoken by everyone?” 
A.—‘‘There are many other Mexicans.” 
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Senior Caseworker, Federal Prison Camp, Safford, Arizona 


Q.—‘“‘What kind of work do you do?” 

A.—“I am a farm laborer primarily, but I can 
do just about anything.” 

Q.—‘‘What are your plans for the future?” 

A.—“To return to Mexico, reunite with my 
family, and never return to this country illegally 
again.” 

It is easy to conclude that their motives for 
illegal entry are due to their economic situation. 
This is an assumption which may be applicable 
in some cases, but which does not apply to all 
immigration offenders, chronic violators in par- 
ticular. Professionals in the correctional field— 
and laymen as well—tend to describe all members 
of the Mexican-alien population as persons who 
are specifically motivated by economic factors, but 
there is undoubtedly grave error in attributing the 
economic motive to every alien as the reason for 
his illegal entry or re-entry. 

It has always been my desire to try to under- 
stand the Mexican aliens as individuals and as a 
group. Securing information in the form of ab- 
breviated social histories enabled me to observe a 
distinct difference between the occasional immi- 
gration law violator and the chronic immigration 
law offender. In this article I shall try to demon- 
strate the change process which the Mexican alien 
undergoes from an occasional offender to a chronic 
immigration law violator. The following sub- 
jective observations are made in relation to them 
as a group and are advanced with the purpose of 
enabling the reader to weigh them in relation to 
his own assumptions. These observations also 
have the purpose of providing new hypotheses and 
adding information which may help to bridge the 
gap found in the immigration data presently on 
record which relates to this specific group. 
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A Mexican alien is defined as a citizen of 
Mexico who is apprehended in the United States 
after entry has been made by him illegally. The 
illegal entry or re-entry is carried out in a number 
of ways, but is usually by walking, wading, or 
swimming across the Rio Grande River, or by 
crossing at other points of the international 
boundary line. Unlawful entry into this country 
constitutes a violation of the U.S. Immigration 
Laws. This violation includes unlawful entry 
through use of falsified documents; that is, falsi- 
fication as to citizenship, entry without proper 
immigration inspection, or entry made without 
any legal basis. 

A “chronic” immigration law violator is 
arbitrarily defined as a Mexican alien having 
more than six arrests on record and who is there- 
after repeatedly apprehended after having been 
deported to Mexico numerous times. 

Correctional workers do not tend to view the 
immigration law violator as a serious offender or 
as a “criminal.” Nonetheless, with an estimated 
20,000 Mexican aliens crossing illegally each 
month, certain problems will be created by them 
as a group. Sutherland and Cressey' have sum- 
marized the immigration problem and its relation 
to criminal theory. They believe that the criminal 
behavior of the native stock is affected in three 
significant ways. In the first place, the variety of 
the behavior patterns increases. Secondly, immi- 
gration promotes urbanization, and it is in the 
urbanized areas where the higher crime rates 
occur. Finally, they point out that immigration 
displaces many native citizens from their occupa- 
tions. This leads to the drifting, disassociating, 
and isolating of these native citizens from other 
law-abiding citizens. 

Durkheim? has made reference to three basic 
types of suicide “anomique,” a type of suicide 
which he attributed to a lack of orderly regulation 
of norms in society. Altruistic suicide resulted 
from bonds which were too strong and close, and 
egotistic suicide resulted from drifting without 
social bonds to be tied to in this research. It is 
believed that the same categorizations can be used 
to explain the changes which the Mexican-alien 
violator goes through. The major emphasis of 
this article will be on the tying in of the immi- 


i Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald Cressey, Principles of Crimi- 
nology. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955, pp. 143-149. 

2 Paul H. Landis, Social Control. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1956, pp. 377-378. 

3 [bid., pp. 377-378. 

4 Robert M. Maclver, “Descent to Anomy,” Outside Reading in 
Sociology, ed. Edgar A. Schule, et al. New York: Thomas G. Crowell 
Co., 1952, p. 782. 

5 Sutherland and Cressey, op. cit., p. 88. 


gration offender with the normlessness explained 
in the theory of anomy. Operationally speaking, 
an individual is in the state of anomy when he 
lacks external social bonds and is really “in a 
condition of normlessness’’* in this connection. 

Maclver: states that anomy exists whenever 
there is a breakdown of an individual’s sense of 
attachment to all society. He writes: “Anomy 
signifies the state of mind of one who has been 
pulled up from his moral roots, who has no longer 
any standards, but only disconnected urges; who 
no longer has any sense of continuity of folk or 
obligation. The anomy man has become spiritually 
sterile, responsive only to himself, responsible to 
no one. He derides the values of other men. His 
only faith is the philosophy of denial. He lives on 
the thin line of sensation between no future and 
no past.” Increased mobility may tend to create 
a condition of anomy in which the normal func- 
tions of social agencies such as the family and 
the neighborhood, which exercise great control 
over individuals in less mobile societies, are weak- 
ened.® 


Economic Motives and Attitude Toward Society 


One must consider the alien’s character and the 
“picture” which aliens are attempting to present, 
their ways of attempting to impress, and the 
problem of their truthfulness. In the consideration 
of the economic factors, one can detect a 
sympathetic presentation in their hopes of 
making one sympathetic toward their poverty 
plight. This seems to have a relation to Mexican 
national, economic factors. One should exercise 
caution to distinguish the fictional character of 
this group from their true character. 

It is apparent that almost every alien gives the 
reason for entry as being an “economic” one, and 
this tends to be readily acceptable when he is 
being considered individually, isolated from the 
large alien group. It is my observation that ini- 
tially the Mexican alien illegally enters the United 
States for what he terms to be altruistic purposes 
toward his immediate kinship. So the primary 
factor involved in illegal entry of this sort is 
apparently economic. 

Mexican aliens in their initial, illegal entry 
stages will generally be young, having family ties 
and financial obligations in their native country. 
They know they have violated laws of the United 
States and that they can be imprisoned for 
such violations. Their illegal entry is premedi- 
tated, but they do not view it as a “crime.” They 
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believe that if apprehended, nothing more than a 
voluntary departure under safeguards to Mexico 
will take place, since they know of voluntary de- 
parture practices of immigration authorities. 
These aliens personally rely a great deal on their 
“good luck,” and if they are apprehended, they 
view this as having had a stroke of “bad luck” or 
conclude that the apprehending authorities had 
better luck than they did. Their attitude, based 
on superstition, appears to prevail with these 
aliens for all the time that they keep re-entering 
and is the belief held by the majority of Mexican- 
alien immigration offenders, whether occasional 
or chronic violators. 


Behavior Patterns of the Chronic Violator 


The longer aliens are able to secure employment 
in this country, the longer they will become errant, 
since they feel they must move about often to 
avoid being apprehended. Later it becomes more 
difficult for them to discard this roaming way of 
life as they learn that many a U.S. citizen sanc- 
tions their illegal re-entry by his hiring activities. 
This, of course, encourages their establishing a 
pattern for future re-entry. Aliens who enter 
primarily for employment will seldom use an 
alias and will have the attitude that they are not 
criminals in the true sense of the word and that 
if anything must be blamed for their actions it is 
only their desire to seek out a sorely needed finan- 
cial assistance for themselves and their families. 

This behavior would at first thought seem to 
be influenced by the aliens’ personal feelings 
toward their kinships in Mexico, with also the 
thought that their individual desires are being 
sacrificed and relegated to a secondary position. 
But as these Mexican aliens are repeatedly de- 
ported to Mexico and thereafter continue to re- 
enter the United States, their motives tend to 
become more selfishly personal. Family ties, finan- 
cial obligations, and other related interests may 
linger, but due to their having been removed from 
their Mexican home environment and their family 
situations for longer periods of time, aliens now 
begin to look at themselves in the light of newly 
acquired attitudes and desires. They begin to feel 
less concern for their families, hoping that these 
may in some way or another manage to make 
their ends meet and carry on their own resources. 
A bond of communication weakens and family ties 
break up. Now they have time to enjoy the things 
they believe they were long deprived of—things 
they can enjoy with less family responsibilities 
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and accountability to no one else. Having fewer 
responsibilities, their major concern tends to be 
about themselves. 

By the time the Mexican aliens, regardless of 
their ages, become truly “chronic” immigration 
law violators, they have lost or personally dis- 
carded most ties with their families and native 
country. 

With regard to the family, persons in such a 
chronic state of anomy will have no concern what- 
soever for parents, brothers, sisters, wife, or 
children. Contacts with the family may have long 
ceased, and if they still exist, they will be limited 
to intermittent correspondence. Nevertheless, 
when questioned as to their continual re-entry 
pattern, such persons will continue to give eco- 
nomic reasons and a need for family support as 
their answer and motivation, doing so for years. 
More careful examination, however, may disclose 
that it may have been years since they have pro- 
vided any family support or have visited their 
families. Such aliens are highly errant foreigners 
who are even strangers among their own people. 
Their arguments, therefore, are frequently false 
and reflect the fictitious nature of their assumed 
character. 

Also, chronic immigration law offenders are 
not particularly sentimental toward their country, 
Mexico, for various reasons. Because they have 
returned to the United States time and again for 
many years, they consider themselves as being 
associated with and belonging more to this 
country than to Mexico. Any loyalty they may 
have toward Mexico may be superficial. They 
blame their predicament on their native country’s 
social structure and are sharply displeased with 
the small opportunity for vertical and economic 
mobility in Mexico. 

Thus they stand apathetic toward their native 
country and may actually discard any feelings 
previously held for their country. Blaming that 
country for not providing them with enough 
opportunities to make a livelihood, they may have 
succeeded in personally detaching themselves 
from their native land. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that they are still Mexican citizens in 
general, and that after their apprehension and 
release, the deportation of them can be made only 
to Mexico. But then they may state that they 
would not remain in Mexico after their release 
even if this results in continuous institutional 
custody because their previous family ties in 
Mexico may have become nonexistent, or because 
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they refuse to remain permanently in Mexican 
society. 

Chronic offenders in the state of anomy will 
have been committed to institutions several times. 
Some chronic violators reveal almost continuous 
institutional confinement since the 1920’s and 
1930’s. Some of them will even state that their 
prison sentences have not, do not, and will not 
have a deterring effect on their deviant patterns 
of violating behavior. Court sentences imposed on 
such immigration violators accomplish no pattern 
changes. Being excessively habitual violators, 
these aliens are chronically apprehended and re- 
turned to institutions. Such aliens believe that 
they can find personal security in their self-de- 
ceiving way without the need for personal effort 
on their part, they believe that in this way some 
of their basic needs are met. It should be noted 
that this aimless alien population lives for today— 
not for tomorrow—and has no plans for the 
future. 


The Typical Mexican Alien 


In initial appearance, the alien appears to the 
inexperienced observer to be a primitive Mexican 
man, crude in his mannerisms and his language. 
However, first appearances do deceive. At first, 
Mexican aliens attempt to present a fictitious per- 
sonality and to hide their true selves. This con- 
clusion was reached after a thorough considera- 
tion of their style of life, a style which has been 
one of eluding, of hiding, and of disguising them- 
selves through the use of aliases—all to avoid ap- 
prehension by the U.S. Immigration Service and 
other law enforcement agents, or by anyone else 
in a position to turn them in for arrest. In their 
efforts to keep from being detected and appre- 
hended, Mexican aliens become suspicious, operate 
alone, move about frequently, trust no one, and 
become as strangers even among themselves. Thus 
I arrived at my conclusion about the Mexican 
alien’s self-imposed “stranger” role, a character- 
istic of an “anomy”’ personality. 

First contact appearances may deceive even 
further. It should be kept in mind that very little 
background information on these aliens is avail- 


able. One must rely upon personal and institu- 
tional facilities to gather information on and from 
aliens. 

Among the Mexican aliens found in the United 
States there are also some Mexican fugitives who 
are fleeing from Mexican authorities, who wel- 
come apprehension and commitment in the United 
States, and who also possess deviant “anomy” 
characteristics. There is a general knowledge 
among many of the aliens held in custody that 
some among them, and among aliens not yet ap- 
prehended, are of the fugitive category. This 
shows that an absence of prior record does not 
justify using less caution in the evaluation of 
Mexican-alien cases. 

The typical Mexican alien in the United States 
occupies the majority in contrast to the chronic 
Mexican-alien group which is in the minority. 


Conclusion 


In this article I support the theory of Sutherland 
and Cressey relating to the increase in the variety 
of behavior patterns among Mexican immigration 
offenders. Such patterns in their modus operandi 
may appear in the form of disguises, errant traits, 
etc. In order to learn about two other aspects of 
the criminal theory of the two authors as related 
to Mexican aliens, it is suggested that additional 
research is needed in the areas of other criminal 
activity of Mexican aliens in order to determine 
the crime rate in urbanized areas and in rural 
areas and to evaluate the type of offense com- 
mitted by them. Additional research also is 
needed to learn of types of employment displace- 
ments of native citizens caused by the Mexican- 
alien group. Other research may deal with 
Mexican resident-aliens who violate criminal 
laws and lose their resident-alien status. These, 
too, although constituting a small proportion of 
the offender population, are likely to establish a 
chronic immigration-violator pattern typical of 
the chronic group discussed herein. All of these 
types of Mexican aliens fall into the deviant-case 
category, and need to be studied to gain a better 


understanding of the immigration-criminal prob- 
lem. 


Remember when life’s path is steep to keep your mind even.—Horace 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Assistant Legal Counsel, 


SUPREME COURT RULES ON IMPRISONMENT 
FOR NON-PAYMENT OF FINE 


Chief Justice Burger, on June 29, 1970, in speaking for 
the Supreme Court, ruled that the common practice of 
requiring additional confinement for failure to pay a 
fine is unconstitutional. The disapproval of the practice 
was limited to those cases where, because of nonpayment, 
the defendant would be held beyond the statutory maxi- 
mum authorized for the offense. 

The case arose out of the State of Illinois, where the 
defendant, Willie E. Williams, had been sentenced to the 
maximum term of imprisonment provided for his offense, 
1 year, and also received the maximum possible fine of 
$500, plus an assessment of $5 court costs. As is author- 
ized in most states, the court provided that if the defend- 
ant had not paid the fine and costs at the time he finished 
the 1-year term, he was to remain in jail to “work off” 
the money obligation at the rate of $5 per day.! This 
resulted in Williams’ confinement for 101 days beyond 
the 1-year maximum period of confinement, because he was 
unable to pay the fine and costs. 

The Court held that this was an unconstitutional dis- 
crimination against those who lacked the funds to pay the 
money portion of the judgment. Those defendants who 
have money can avoid imprisonment beyond the statutory 
maximum by paying. The state has decided what the 
upper limit of imprisonment should be for any particular 
offense. Holding one category of defendants beyond that 
upper limit, solely because of their indigency, is held by 
the Supreme Court to be an invidious and illegal discrimi- 
nation. This conclusion is based upon the Equal Protection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment of the Constitution, which 
forbids any state from denying a citizen the equal pro- 
tection of its laws. 

It is made very clear, however, that this decision applies 
only to the factual situation which was presented in the 
apneal by Williams: the continued confinement of an 
indigent beyond the maximum authorized term for non- 
payment of his fine. The court notes that there is nothing 
in its holding which precludes a sentencing court, in 
appropriate circumstances, from imposing a maximum 
penalty, or from combining imprisonment and fine in 
its judgment. Neither is the familiar sentence of “$30 or 
30 days” specifically prohibited. 

What if the statute provides no term of imprisonment 
for a minor offense, but authorizes only a fine? The 
reasoning of the opinion in Williams would seem to pre- 
clude holding an indigent because of his inability to pay, 
since the maximum jail penalty in this case is zero. To 
preclude imprisonment for nonpayment of the fine in 
this situation insulates the defendant from any punish- 
ment at all. Likewise, where a maximum term and a fine 
is imposed, the defendant with means is penalized both 
in terms of confinement and monetary loss. Justice Harlan, 
in his concurring opinion, notes that the defendant of 
means in these circumstances, would be the one who is 
treated unequally and more harshly. The majority opinion 
does not deal with this dilemma. 

Much more common is the situation where the defend- 
ant receives less than the maximum term of imprison- 
ment, but is required to be confined solely for nonpayment 
of a fine. The Williams opinion makes it clear that its 
holding does not go beyond the case of a maximum term 
being served, but its language seems to approve of this 
type of sentencing situation. The Chief Justice says, 
“The mere fact that an indigent in a particular case may 

1 The rate, of course, differs. Massachusetts authorizes confinement 


at the rate of $1 per day. Mass. Ann. Laws, c. 127, Sec. 144. Montana 
provides for credit at $10 per day. Mont. Rev. Codes, Sec. 95-3202 (b). 
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be imprisoned for a longer time than is a nonindigent 
convicted of the same offense does not, of course, give 
rise to a violation of the Equal Protection Clause.” 

But what of the sentencing situation where, let us say, 
there is a 1-year maximum penalty? Because of the nature 
of the offense, the criminal background of the defendant, 
his family circumstances, and all other appropriate 
factors, the sentencing judge determines that 6 months of 
imprisonment and a $100 fine is a proper penalty. In this 
situation, in effect, the court and not the legislature is 
setting the maximum, saying that no more than 6 months 
is an appropriate punishment for the offense. The indigent 
defendant here, just as in Williams, is held in confinement 
longer than the man who is able to pay—and the depriva- 
tion of liberty for that period is solely because of his 
inability to pay. It would seem to us somewhat less than 
convincing to argue that such a discrimination in treatment 
is not just as invidious and just as violative of the guaran- 
tee of equal protection. The consequences can be equally in- 
equitable. Additional time in custody for indigency, rather 
than the statutory maximum, would seem to be the criteria 
upon which this decision should be based. 

Neither does the Court reach the federal sentencing 
situation. Its decision rests on the Equal Protection 
Clause, which is applicable to the states. If the decision 
were based on the Due Process Clause, which Justice 
Harlan favors in a concurring opinion, it would apply 
more clearly to the federal government sentencing situa- 
tion. 18 U.S.C. 3565 and 3569 recognize that a sentencing 
court may provide for imprisonment of the defendant if 
his fine is not paid. No “working off” of the fine at a cer- 
tain number of dollars per day is provided, but after the 
person has been held 30 days solely for nonpayment of 
the fine he can be released upon execution of the pauper’s 
oath, which certifies that he does not have the funds to 
pay his fine. While the Supreme Court’s reasoning does 
not explicitly apply to federal sentences, to hold a federal 
prisoner 30 days beyond the maximum sentence solely for 
inability to pay his fine is now, at least, of doubtful 
validity. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion thus leaves a number of 
questions unresolved. They will have to be answered, either 
bv legislative or administrative action, or, as is more 
likely, by judicial testing. 


PROHIBITION OF INCREASED PENALTIES ON RESENTENCING 
APPLIES TO FINES AND SUSPENDED SENTENCES 


The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in U.S. v. 
Barash, decided June 17, 1970, extended the rule of North 
Carolina v. Pearce, 395 U.S. 711 (Looking at the Law, 
FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1969) to penalties involv- 
ing fines and suspended sentences with probation. The 
Supreme Court, in Pearce, had ruled that, when a defend- 
ant is resentenced after the sentence is vacated, the court 
is limited to the term imposed at the original trial, unless 
there is reliable information indicating intervening con- 
duct of the defendant which would justify a more severe 
penalty and the court affirmatively indicates its reasons 
for the new and longer term. 

In this case, Barash had been convicted of 26 counts 
of bribery. He was sentenced to 1 year and 1 day on each 
count, all running concurrently. His conviction was re- 
versed on appeal, but he was convicted again, this time 
on 15 counts. On 11 counts, the court imposed concurrent 
terms of 9 months imprisonment, and $1,000 in fines; on 
two other counts, the court gave a sentence of 5 years, 
suspended, and 5 years probation, running concurrently, 
plus fines of $2,500; on the last two counts, 2 years’ im- 
prisonment was suspended, with 5 years’ probation and 
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with $2,500 in fines. The court also provided that Barash 
was to stand committed until his $1,000 fines were paid, 
and payment of the $2,500 fines was made a condition of 
the probation. 

The Second Circuit rejected an argument that the Pearce 
ruling applies only to increased prison terms on resentenc- 
ing. It held that any facet of a sentence—imprisonment, 
suspended sentence, fine—is limited on resentencing to the 
amount originally given, with the possibility of justifying 
an increased penalty because of intervening misconduct. 
The Court of Appeals notes that the sentencing judge in 
fact may have been trying to deal more leniently with this 
defendant. His time to be served in prison was reduced 
from 1 year and 1 day to 9 months (and later 7 months). 
But the Court rejects any attempt to “trade off” one type 
of penalty on resentencing for another—a fine of a cer- 
tain amount, for example, for a prison term of a certain 
length. Each kind of penalty must be looked at separately 
and independently. Under Pearce, unless there are “ex- 
tremely compelling reasons” which would require a change 
in the type of penalty, the sentencing judge is limited in 
each area to that penalty which was originally imposed. 
No exchange between various kinds of penalties can be 
made, except that the court could suspend the execution 
of an originally imposed sentence (for the same or lesser 
amount) and place the defendant on probation. 

The Second Circuit has also ruled that increased fines 
may not be given on resentencing, under the Pearce 
ruling, solely on the basis on the court’s awareness of 
greater wealth of the defendant. In the case of U.S. v. 
Lopez, decided June 24, 1970, the defendant had originally 
been given a sentence of 1 year and 3 months, and fines 
totalling $10,000. His net worth at that sentencing was 
indicated to be $173,357.73. Following the second trial, 
the net worth was shown to be $309,489.00. On the basis 
of this new information, which showed an _ increased 
ability to pay, the district court gave the defendant the 
same sentence of imprisonment, but increased the total 
fines to $30,000. 

The Court of Appeals ruled that the increased fines 
must be eliminated. The standard in Pearce for increasing 
penalties on resentencing is “identifiable conduct on the 
part of the defendant occurring after the time of the 
original sentencing proceeding.” Knowledge of net worth 
of the defendant some $125,000 greater than the court 
originally had been told was not such conduct on the 
defendant’s part, the Court held. In the intervening period, 
there was no evidence the defendant engaged in antisocial 
conduct or that his criminal involvement was any greater 
than that shown at the first trial. Nor was there a 
finding of fraudulent misrepresentation or concealment of 
facts by the defendant. Hence, there was no justification, 
under the strict Pearce standard, for increasing the fine 
on resentencing. 

Chief Judge Lumbard, dissenting, would have remanded 
the case to the district court for the purpose of inquiring 
into the issue of whether the defendant has misled the 
court as to his assets at the time of original sentencing. 
If there was evidence of deliberate misleading as to this 
information, Chief Judge Lumbard believes the court 
would be justified in making a record of this and using 
it as a basis for increasing the punishment. 

While Chief Judge Lumbard’s position is a most logical 
one, it would involve an abandonment of the Supreme 
Court’s guidelines in Pearce. To justify a more severe 
penalty, the Supreme Court specified that there must be 
“information concerning identifiable conduct on the part 
of the defendant occurring after the time of the original 
sentencing procecding.”’ (Emphasis added.) The majority 
opinion in Lopez, which indicates that it hews strictly to 
the Supreme Court’s guidelines, goes farther than Pearce. 
It recognizes that the sentencing court could consider evi- 
dence at the second trial which showed that the defend- 
ant’s criminal participation was greater, or evidence of 
fraudulent concealment of assets at the time of the first 
sentencing. These hardly qualify as conduct of the defend- 
ant after his first sentencing proceeding. It is suggested 
that the Supreme Court may have set too narrow a stand- 


ard, for the factors suggested by the Judges in Lopez 
seem to be entirely reasonable. 


GUARANTEE OF SPEEDY TRIAL ENTITLES INMATES 
To RELEASE FROM DETAINERS ON WHICH No 
PROSECUTIVE ACTION IS TAKEN 


In Smith v. Hooey, 393 U.S. 374 (Looking at the Law, 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1969), the Supreme Court 
recognized the willingness of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons to make inmates available for prosecution by 
state authorities on outstanding detainers. If the inmate 
demands a trial, the Supreme Court held, the state 
authorities must make a diligent effort to bring him to 
trial, or the outstanding charges will be subject to dismis- 
sal for failing to grant a speedy trial. 

The Smith case, however, involved an appeal by an 
inmate from a denial by Texas courts of his motions to 
be brought to trial and his subsequent petitions to dismiss 
the charges. His contentions, that the charges should be 
dismissed because he had unsuccessfully tried to be 
brought to trial, were rejected by Texas, but were accepted 
by the Supreme Court. The question remained as to 
whether an inmate could seek to obtain a dismissal of 
the detainer while he is still in custody, serving his first 
sentence, through habeas corpus attack in the federal 
courts. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in Kane vy. 
Virginia, 419 F. 2d 1369 (1970), holds that the federal 
district court, under the habeas corpus jurisdiction of 
28 U.S.C. 2254, can order the inmate discharged from any 
effects of the detainer and bar any future prosecution of 
it, provided certain preliminary steps are satisfied. The 
inmate must show: (1) that he demanded a speedy trial 
from the detaining authorities; (2) that those authorities 
failed to make a diligent effort to bring him to trial; and 
(3) that he has exhausted his state remedies, before 
coming into federal court, by seeking dismissal of the 
charges because of unconstitutional delay. If these are 
shown, the inmate is entitled to a federal order in effect 
dismissing the detainer. 

The Fourth Circuit failed to reach a ruling on one of 
the consolidated cases before it, involving a state prisoner 
in Virginia seeking relief from detainers filed by Mary- 
land and Florida. The cases where the Court of Appeals 
ordered relief involved inmates in federal custody. The 
Virginia prisoner, however, had failed to exhaust his 
state remedies, by seeking state appellate review of his 
demands for dismissal of charges. But the implication of 
the opinion certainly is that the ruling would apply to 
persons in state prisons in the same way that it applies 
to federal inmates. There is no discussion of the problem 
that some states do not have procedures for turning per- 
sons serving sentence over to foreign jurisdictions for 
trial. We assume, however, that if the demanding state 
does all that is reasonable to obtain production of the 
inmate, it satisfies the requirements of Smith. States which 
are parties to the Interstate Agreement on Detainers would 
have no problem, since that Agreement provides for 
prompt delivery of a prisoner to a member state for 
prosecution. As noted by the Supreme Court in Smith and 
the Fourth Circuit in Kane, the Bureau of Prisons en- 
courages the disposition of detainers in making federal 
inmates available to states for prosecution. 

On this issue, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, in May v. Georgia, 409 F. 2d 203 (1969), recog- 
nized the application of the Smith v. Hooey standards to 
a state prisoner. There, May, who was serving a sentence 
in Florida, sought to have charges, which had been lodged 
as a detainer by Georgia, dropped for failure to grant a 
speedy trial while he was in Florida custody. The Court 
of Appeals remanded the case to the district court, on a 
federal habeas corpus review, to determine whether May 
had made a proper demand for trial on Georgia authori- 
ties, and whether Georgia had failed to bring May to trial, 
on his demand, within a reasonable time. The Fifth Cir- 
cuit recognized that Florida might not agree to make 
May available to Georgia, but virtually invited that 
situation, if it developed, to be brought to the court’s 
attention for a decision as to whether any such denial 
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would be itself an interference with the prisoner’s right 
to speedy trial. This would require an extension of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling in Smith, which requires only a 
good-faith diligent effort on the part of the detaining state 
to bring the inmate to trial. In Smith, the inmate was in 
fact available if the detaining state had made an effort 
to get him. What the Fifth Circuit seems to be anticipat- 
ing in May is a ruling that all jurisdictions must make 
their inmates available to foreign jurisdictions on request, 
or invite dismissal of detainers for failure to grant a 
speedy trial. This may well be the next development in this 
area of the law. 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL AT PRESENTENCE INTERVIEW AND AT 
SENTENCING FOLLOWING OBSERVATION AND STUDY 
Is DISCUSSED BY TENTH CIRCUIT 


The case of U.S. v. Coffey, 415 F. 2d 119, decided by 
the Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit on September 
4, 1969, presents some perplexing conclusions concerning 
the right to counsel. 

Jackie C. Coffey was convicted of interstate transporta- 
tion of a stolen motor vehicle. He was committed by the 
District Court in Kansas to a period of observation and 
study, pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 4208(b). As required by that 
statute, his commitment was initially for the maximum 
term of 5 years, but following receipt of the report of 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons his sentence was 
set at 4 years. Coffey appealed his conviction, raising 
several questions. The primary question considered by the 
Court of Appeals was the absence of counsel at postconvic- 
tion proceedings. 

Apparently, Coffey did not have his attorney present 
during his interview with the probation officer for the 
preparation of the presentence report, or at the final 
action of the court when the 4-year sentence was imposed. 

The Tenth Circuit notes the constitutional requirement 
that counsel be present in a criminal proceeding. This has 
been interpreted by the courts, and especially the Supreme 
Court, to require presence of counsel at virtually every 
stage of a felony prosecution before the conviction, from 
the time of interrogation when the investigation focuses 
on a particular subject, through preliminary hearing, 
arraignment, and the trial. Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 
478 (1964); Hamilton v. Alabama, 368 U.S. 52 (1961); 
Hudson v. North Carolina, 363 U.S. 697 (1960). 

The extension of the requirement for the presence of 
counsel to postconviction proceedings is a more trouble- 
some concept, and one that is perhaps less settled in the 
cases. Rule 32 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
requires that both the defendant and his attorney be 
given the right to speak before sentence is imposed, and 
there is thus no question but that counsel must be present 
for the imposition of sentence. Nunley v. U.S., 283 F. 2d 
651 (C.A.10, 1960); Martin v. U.S., 182 F. 2d 225 (C.A.5, 
1950). Counsel must be afforded at a probation revocat.on 
hearing, even though the defendant originally pleaded 
guilty with counsel present, and was placed on probation 
with imposition of sentence suspended. Mempa v. Rhay, 
389 U.S. 128 (1967). The Tenth Circuit itself extended 
the requirement for counsel to be present to a nonjudicial 
proceeding involving parole revocation. Earnest v. Willing- 
ham, 406 F. 2d 681. (See Looking at the Law, FEDERAL 
PROBATION, September 1969.) 


But in this case, involving the presence of counsel at 
the final sentencing of the defendant under 18 U.S.C. 
4208(b), the Tenth Circuit concludes that, “presence of 
the defendant or his counsel is not required at the . 
affirmance or reduction of the sentence.” Compare this 
with the language of the Supreme Court in U.S. v. 
Behrens, 375 U.S. 162 (1963): “We hold that it was 
error to impose this sentence in the absence of respondent 
and his counsel.” The Behrens case, of course, is the lead- 
ing case of the procedures to be followed at the time of 
final sentencing after a 4208(b) study. It clearly estab- 
lished that the defendant must be returned to court, to 
be given the opportunity to address the sentencing court 
before the final decision on sentence imposition is made. 
Counsel must also be present at that time. 

The Court of Appeals in Coffey likens the final sentenc- 
ing after study to a reduction of sentence, under Rule 35, 
since the sentencing court can only affirm the original 
term or reduce it. The study procedure is an enlightened, 
humane concept, enacted for the benefit of the defendant. 
The Court states that counsel need not be present, since 
counsel is not required at a reduction of sentence. This 
is the same argument which the government made in the 
a case and which was rejected by the Supreme 

ourt. 

While the Court is clearly wrong in its statement in 
Coffey that counsel is not required following study when 
final sentence is imposed, this does not mean that its 
further conclusion that counsel is also not required at 
the probation interview is therefore erroneous. There is 
an essential difference between the presentence investiga- 
tion and the appearance for sentencing. The former is an 
administrative, not judicial, procedure, the very success 
of which may depend on the establishment of a good, one- 
to-one rapport between the probation officer and the 
defendant during the interview. If counsel were required 
here, during the presentencing interview, would he not 
also be required during the entire observation and study 
period under 4208(b), when the defendant is being inter- 
viewed, tested, and observed over a period of weeks? The 
ruling in Behrens, that counsel must be present in court 
at final sentencing, derives from quite a distinct concept, 
that of the right to allocution incorporated in Rule 32. 
The law has recognized the desirability of permitting the 
defendant to speak directly to the judge who is sentenc- 
ing him, affording the opportunity to present any informa- 
tion or argument in mitigation at the time when the court 
is about to make its final decision and impose sentence. 
There is indeed some argument to be made that, when 
the defendant is speaking to the probation officer or to 
staff at the institution where a 4208 study is made, he is 
speaking through that officer to the court, and since 
the official is serving to channel the defendant’s statements 
to the court, counsel should be there for the defendant’s 
protection. That conclusion would appear to throw down 
insurmountable obstacles to the operation of the pre- 
sentence and observation procedures as we know them. 
Because of these great administrative objections, it is 
doubtful that the courts will extend the right to counsel 
to this area. On this point, the Tenth Circuit in Coffey 
seems to have reached the proper conclusion. 


I see two basic purposes of any system of justice— 
the first to protect society; the second to correct the 
wrongdoer. If I am right on this point, we should stop 
thinking of it as something which begins with an arrest 
and ends with a final judgment of guilt. We must see it 
as embracing the entire spectrum, including that crucial 
period which begins when the litigation is over and the 
sentence is being carried out. It is here that the success 
or failure of our society will make itself known. 


—CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN E. BURGER 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


STATUS OF MAJor BILLS 


None of the major bills pending in the 91st Congress 
which were reported in the last two issues of this column, 
has been enacted into law as of this writing (August 1). 
Some of these bills, however, propose substantial changes 
in certain areas of criminal law and procedure, and several 
have been the subject of extended congressional hearings 
in the committees of the Senate and/or the House. Among 
bills in this category, the following are of major im- 
portance: 

The Organized Crime bill (S. 30) previously reported in 
this column as passing the Senate on January 23, 1970, 
has been the subject of hearings before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee but, as yet, has not been reported out 
for floor action. This bill, as it passed the Senate, was 
greatly expanded in content and presently constitutes the 
major criminal law “package” (see the March issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION). Among many other features, this 
bill would create new criminal and civil remedies to control 
infiltration or management of legitimate organizations 
by racketeering activity or the proceeds of racketeering 
activity. It also provides new “Dangerous Special Offender 
Sentencing” for habitual and professional or organized 
crime offenders. 

A bill titled as the “Controlled Dangerous Substances 
Act,” S. 3246, was, as previously reported (March issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION), passed by the Senate on February 
5, 1970. This bill constitutes a major revision and con- 
solidation of the federal narcotics laws scattered through 
the United States Code, and provides a complete com- 
pendium of laws dealing with the classification and 
registration of drugs, and a wide range of new penalties, 
special parole and probation provisions, special sentencing 
provisions, provision for “no knock search warrants,” and 
many other features. This bill has not yet been referred to 
a committee. Counterpart bills have been introduced in 
the House: H.R. 16118 (Representative Denny) and H.R. 
13743 (Representatives Staggers and Springer), among 
others, have been referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has held hearings and is 
now considering H.R. 18583. H.R. 13742 (Representatives 
Mills and Byrnes, Wis.) has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which has also held hearings 
on this subject. 

A bill proposing far reaching amendments to the 
Criminal Justice Act, S. 1461, was passed by the Senate 
on April 30, 1970. The bill would not only extend provision 
for compensated counsel to postconviction proceedings and 
other proceedings not now covered, but would (a) create 
a Federal Public Defender system, (b) fund Community 
Defender Organizations where the Federal Public Defender 
system would not be used, and (c) increase the fees of 
individual court-appointed attorneys where a court con- 
tinues to make individual or group appointments of 
counsel under the fee system (see June issue of FE"ERAL 
PROBATION). Although hearings have been held on this 
bill by the House Judiciary Committee, it has not, to 
date, been reported out for floor action. 

Those and other bills dealing with criminal law and 
procedure continue to occupy the attention of Congress, 
and early action on some of these bills may be anticipated. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CoURT REFORM AND 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE ACT OF 1970 


A possib!e bellwether of future Congressional action in 
the area of federal criminal law and procedure is the 
enactment on July 29, 1970, of the D.C. Court Reform 
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and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970. While this act is a 
local one dealing only with_the local court structure and 
criminal law of the District of Co Tumbia; the bill prior to 
enactment was vigorously debated in Congress, particu- 
larly with respect to provisions dealing with issuance of 
“no knock search warrants” and preventive pretrial 
detention. It might, therefore, be regarded as a test of 
future Congressional sentiment with regard to bills 
containing some similar changes in federal laws. 

The Act amends District of Columbia law (23 D. C. 
Code 522, 591) to provide that any applicant for a search 
warrant may ask permission that the executing officer 
be allowed to break and enter dwelling houses and other 
buildings or vehicles without giving notice of his identity 
and purpose, based on a showing that certain evidence 
is otherwise likely to be destroyed or disposed of; such 
notice is likely to endanger the life or safety of the 
officer or another person; such notice is likely to enable 
the party to be arrested to escape; or that such notice 
would be a useless gesture. 

Another controversial feature of the Act is an amend- 
ment to D.C. law which would allow the pretrial detention 
of a person charged with a dangerous crime to be held 
detained pending trial on a showing that because of the 
person’s pattern of behavior past and present no condition 
of release would reasonably assure the safety of the 
community. A person charged with a crime of violence 
could also be detained if he has previously been convicted 
of another crime of violence in a 10-year period, or the 
crime of violence presently charged was allegedly com- 
mitted while the person was, with respect to another 
crime of violence, on bail or other release or on probation, 
parole, or mandatory release pending completion of a 
sentence. Another basis for pretrial detention involves 
the circumstance where the accused threatens, injures, 
intimidates, or attempts to injure, intimidate or threaten 
any prospective witness or juror. Such pretrial detention 
would be for a 60-day period, and the trial of such person 
would be given priority over other trials. 

After a conviction a person under the new law (23 D. C. 
Code 1325) “shall be detained unless the judicial officer 
finds by clear and convincing evidence that he is not 
likely to flee or pose a danger to any other person or to 
the property of others. 

Other features of the new Act include the creation of 
a Public Defender Service for the District of Columbia. 
This service would provide representation for persons 
financially unable to obtain counsel, including persons 
charged with crime, persons charged with violating pro- 
bation or parole, juveniles, persons for whom civil com- 
mitment is sought under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 or other statute, persons to be committed as 
chronic alcoholics, as well as other categories. 

The Act further adopts the “Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles” and authorizes the District of Columbia to 
enter into compacts with other states with regard thereto. 
It authorizes sharply increased penalties for offenses com- 
mitted by persons previously convicted. 

The Act provides separate and special procedures and 
sanctions for “intrafamily offenses,” being those committed 
between spouses or persons living together, or by a parent 
or guardian against a child. The Family Division of 
the newly constituted Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia could hold special hearings either of a criminal 
or civil nature, and issue broad protecting orders designed 
to restore peace in the family which would be enforceable 
by contempt proceedings. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


“What Matters in Treatment: Relevant Variables in 
Alcoholism,” by Stanley Einstein, Ph.D., Edward Wolfson, 
M.D., and Diana Gecht (March 1970). Dr. Einstein and Dr. 
Wolfson are presently affiliated with the Division of Drug 
Abuse at the New Jersey College of Medicine and Den- 
tistry. Diana Gecht is a consultant to the New York 
Council on Alcoholism. Their paper reports on a pilot 
study of the way various treatment personnel view the 
treatment of alcoholism. 

A questionnaire was sent to a number of professionals— 
psychiatrists, physicians, psychologists, social workers, and 
other paramedical personnel—working in the field of 
alcoholism. The sample consists of 39 professionals who 
responded. The major purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine what factors these professionals believe to be im- 
portant and relevant for treating problem drinkers. 

The data indicate that a majority of the respondents 
choose abstinence over improved functioning as their 
criteria for successful treatment. Variables cited by the 
therapists as important in their treatment of alcoholics 
include length of time patients had been drinking; fre- 
quency of patient’s drinking; patient’s mental condition; 
motivation of the patient; patient’s general attitudes, 
and those of significant others in the patient’s life; and 
involvement in Alcoholics Anonymous. Further, of the 
various areas of the patient’s nondrinking-related behavior, 
the subjects regarded the family as being most important. 
Two variables—financial status and legal factors—were 
noted by the subjects as important ones to consider in 
treatment. 

The respondents noted that the availability of inpatient 
treatment resources was an important treatment-related 
factor. The therapists report that in their treatment of 
aleoholism, psychiatric and physical examinations were 
the most frequently used evaluation techniques, group 
therapy and counseling the most prevalent therapy 
techniques, and Anatabuse and chemotherapy were the 
most frequent medical techniques. 

The major conclusion of the authors is that these 
professionals in the main take a simplistic approach to 
the treatment and prevention of a rather complex condi- 
tion. 

“A Multidimensional Model for the Research and Treat- 
ment of Alcoholism,” by Kenneth W. Wanberg and John 
Knapp (March 1970). In this article the authors, who 
are affiliated with the Fort Logan Mental Health Center, 
Denver, Colo., present data to support their thesis that 
a multidimensional model of alcoholism can aid in our 
understanding and treatment of persons with drinking 
problems. 

In the first place, the authors reject the unitary trait 
model of alcoholism that locates individuals on a con- 
tinuum ranging from the absence of alcoholism at one 
end to extreme alcoholism at the other. They identify 
the major shortcoming of the unitary approach as its 
failure to account for or identify the variance which 
occurs within a population considered to be alcoholic. 
Previous research has concentrated on comparisons be- 
tween “alcoholics” in one group and “normals,” ‘“neu- 
rotics,” and so on in another. The multidimensional model 
used by the authors assumes that persons do differ in 
terms of kind or type, and that differences cannot be 
ascribed only to differing degrees of symptoms which all 
alcoholics share. 


Data for the present study were gathered by means of 


an extensive Drinking History Questionnaire on 1,891 
first-admission patients admitted to the Alcoholism Divi- 
sion of the Fort Logan Mental Health Center from July 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1966. By means of factor analytic 
methods, intercorrelations between all variables were ob- 
tained. On the basis of the analysis 10 factors were 
identified. For each of the 10 factors the authors identify 
the drinking pattern of persons who score high on this 
factor and suggest treatment planning for these in- 
dividuals. 

The authors conclude, first, that there are several 
dimensions of alcoholism and that these dimensions are 
statistically independent rather than being related on a 
continuum. Second, they suggest that different dimensions 
and patterns of alcoholism may call for different treatment 
approaches. It is suggested that more research is needed 
to determine which treatment programs will be most 
effective for the various patterns identified. Third, the 
use of various alcoholism dimensions can be of value in 
understanding individual alcoholics. This is suggested by 
the authors as the most important practical application of 
the multidimensional model. 

“Personality Subtypes of Male and Female Alcoholic 
Patients,” by Robert E. Mogar, Ph.D., Wayne M. Wilson, 
M.S.W., and Stanley T. Helm (March 1970). The senior 
author is an associate professor at San Francisco State 
College and a consultant to the Drug Abuse Program of 
the Mendocino State Hospital, where the junior authors 
are staff members. The authors maintain that the search 
for a typical personality pattern in previous research 
has tended to obscure any distinctive subtypes of alcohol- 
ism that may exist. The present research represents an 
attempt to identify relatively distinct personality configu- 
rations associated with alcoholism in male and female 
patients. 

Data for the study were gathered by administering 
MMPI testing to all alcoholic patients admitted to 
Mendocino State Hospital, Talmage, Calif., from Septem- 
ber 1, 1966, to February 1, 1967. From this group 101 
male and 100 female alcoholics were selected by random 
methods for the present research. On the basis of the 
test profiles, five distinct personality types were identified 
for women patients and four among the male alcoholics. 
For each of the various groups identified, criteria for in- 
clusion were specified and the outstanding features of 
the group were noted. 

The authors conclude that this analysis provides evidence 
that problem-drinking is not a unitary phenomenon. Al- 
coholism is identified as having different meanings de- 
pending upon the personality of the individual. Further, 
the finding that alcoholism may be associated with a 
wide variety of personality patterns has implications for 
the treatment of alcoholism. Both treatment goals and 
techniques of therapy employed should be consistent with 
each subtype of alcoholism. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“A ‘Cops and Robbers’ Look at Thievery,” by Charles M. 
Unkovic, Ph.D., and Link Zook, Ph.D. (January-February 
1970). The chairman of the Department of Sociology at 
Florida State Technological University at Orlando, and 
an assistant professor in the Department of Education at 
Toledo State University, have collaborated on a special 
study in which they interview professional thieves and 
burglars and compare their reasons for committing crime 
to the nine basic causes of crime as stated by Dr. Walter 
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Reckless in his book, The Crime Problem. They also inter- 
viewed law enforcement officers to ascertain their views. 
They found, essentially, that these offenders fall into 
the categories of inadequacy, of norm erosion and aliena- 
tion, of model or hero worship, and inadequate personality 
development. They enter thievery for economic reasons 
and hope not to get caught. Their adventures are well 
planned; they hold no ill feelings toward the officer who 
catches them. It was found that most law enforcement 
officers agree with them in their attitude toward risk and 
hazards of their respective occupations. Each thief and 
each officer seems to feel he is carrying out his professional 
duties. 


“Everybody Gets Into the Act,” by Marion B. Vaughan 
(March-April 1970). The author is a former staff writer 
for the Mott Program of the Flint Board of Education, 
Flint, Mich. She gives the history and explains the writings 
of the various aspects of the community program at 
Flint. These programs include juvenile crime deterrent 
programs and adult rehabilitation endeavors. They involve 
almost total community participation. 

First there was the regional counseling team in the 
junior high schools—composed of school staff members 
and officials and representatives of police and other organi- 
zations. Then there was the positive action for youth 
program whereby work was provided for delinquents. The 
county sheriff and the Mott Program jointly organized 
and conducted a rehabilitation program for youth and 
adults in the county jail, using established agencies in 
the community. 

Prison inmates and ex-inmates were given an opportu- 
nity to be involved in a wide range of vocational guidance 
programs. Elementary school boys were enlisted in a 
school-police cadet program. This was followed by a 
police cadet program where a modest wage was paid to 
those who received training in police work. The Mott 
Program and the Police Department organized the Com- 
munity Service Officers where students received training 
in the various services available in the community. By 
working together, all the existing agencies lowered the 
delinquency rate, increased respect for the police, and 
gave all citizens a wider knowledge of the problems in 
the community and what agencies were available to help 
solve them. 


“Punishment and Discipline in Prisons,” by Howard 
Mittman, Ph.D. (May-June 1970). This is a rather lengthy 
article critical of the way disciplinary problems are 
handled and the way prisoners are disciplined in our 
institutions. The author is the chief psychologist at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal Island, 
Calif. He seems to believe our present system has many 
faults and few good points; that we are making people 
worse; and that our philosophy and methods should be 
improved and made more positive. Unfortunately he is 
not specific in explaining how this may be accomplished. 
There is much rhetoric and few examples. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


The April 1970 issue of the Journal devotes itself to 
five major articles dealing with delinquents; how to 
classify them; their behavior; and the type of institutions 
needed for treatment. New sections of the English 
Children and Young Persons Act are now being imple- 
mented and the editors of the journal felt that useful 
purposes could be served by presenting these articles 
concerned with delinquency. In this review, the purpose 
will be to briefly describe the features of each of the 
articles. 

W. Buikhuisen and R. W. Jongman’s paper, “A Legalistic 
Classification of Juvenile Delinquents,” emphasizes the 
need to concentrate in the classification and allocation 


process on “needs and causes” of the offender rather than 
on the presenting symptoms. The authors state that the 
two are inseparable and what is really needed is a 
wider range of more effective treatment units so that 
more lasting change in the individual can take place. 

An article by Delos H. Kelly and Robert W. Winslow, 
“Seriousness of Delinquent Behavior: An Alternative 
Perspective,” probes some of Sellin’s and Wolfgang’s 
findings. A rather sophisticated questionnaire of 60 ques- 
tions was prepared. The questions, relating to various 
acts, were rated by 190 respondents in two groups. The 
authors tried to determine the offensiveness of particular 
acts, as well as to look at one variable (seriousness of 
delinquency) in their study. 

The third article, “Difficult Boys in Approved Schools,” 
by Neville J. Jones, is a report of 41 boys who were ex- 
cluded from their training schools as in need of a more 
secure placement. This report draws attention to the 
characteristic features of the boys and their families as 
based on extensive case history studies. This method of 
classifying boys in relation to specific modes of treatment 
and the case history data available is discussed with 
—— to future trends in the development of approved 
schools. 

The fourth article, by John McQuaid, deals with “A 
Personality Profile of Delinquent Boys in Scottish Ap- 
proved Schools.” The author used a series of rather 
specialized vocabulary tests. Five hundred and thirty-two 
boys, between 11 and 17, were tested. Representative ap- 
proved schools in Scotland were selected consisting of 
four senior schools, three intermediate schools, and two 
junior schools. Numerous tables were utilized in the report 
and in summary it was found that the over 500 de- 
linquent boys were significantly less intelligent, more 
tense, and weaker in super-ego function than Scottish 
nondelinquent boys. 

The last article in the series, “The Origins of the 
Philosophy of Detention Centres,” is by Valerie Choppen. 
It goes into a history of the origin of detention centres 
and the history of borstal institutions. There is much in- 
formation on the operation of the centres and their 
purposes. 

Each of these articles presents a different viewpoint. 
They enable one to see the development of various atti- 


— regarding juvenile delinquency in the United King- 
om. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by ARTHUR K. MOLYNEUX 


“Police Task and Time Study,” by John A. Webster 
(March 1970). In this article Dr. John A. Webster reveals 
a great deal about himself and his opinions but not too 
much about police problems and solutions. He mentions a 
crying need to lift the opaque veil that hides police activi- 
ties as if such activities are best hidden and generalizes 
that the police are not overly cordial to the idea of social 
science investigations prying into the inner workings of 
police organizations. It would seem that Dr. Webster dis- 
cusses issues not in a reasonably detached or objective 
fashion but as a subjective critic. He speaks of time spent 
on false reports of crimes and generalizes that the police 
find the task of controlling criminal homicide impossible. 
One wonders whether he means control or eradication. 

His conclusion that the police are the most poorly 
organized group in our society seems to be a rather harsh 
judgment as does his startling conclusion that the police 
have no knowledge of the services they perform. One 
wonders whether this belief is based solely on the police- 
man’s lack of knowledge of social work and adminis- 
trative process. When he speaks of gearing police training 
to human relations rather than weapons training and 
judo, I fear he speaks of a Utopia where violence no 
longer exists. The end of the article decries the selection 
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of an inept police chief to be a $100,000 per year television 
commentator and in addition notes that police blame 
their ineffectiveness on the “Commies.” One _ worries 
about a sour grapes attitude influencing the first comment, 
while the latter thought is the product of the great 
American fault of generalization. 

This article, for me at least, was a comprehensive but 
superficial cataloguing of problems confronting many 
metropolitan police forces. Unfortunately, in noting the 
many problems, few constructive solutions were offered. 

“Speaking for the Police,” by Frank Carrington (June 
1970). This article is in rather startling contrast to the 
article, “Police Task and Time Study,” written by Dr. 
John A. Webster in the March 1970 issue of The Journal, 
written as it was from a sympathetic point of view. 

The author states that today’s policeman is a profes- 
sional and that at no time in histroy has the public had 
better police service, man for man and department for 
department. Admittedly, crime is our number one problem 
today, and public demand for protection is at its peak. 
The author is sympathetic and understanding of the prob- 
lems facing the police and emphasizes the need of the 
police to show the public how a given law or decision can 
adversely control their effectiveness. The police are en- 
couraged to accept responsibility and become more articu- 
late on professional matters, and no longer can they 
remain silent in matters which affect them so critically. 
They are advised to speak to anyone who will listen to 
get their story over to the public. 

The article deals in detail with the Chimel case which 
arose in California and which resulted in his conviction in 
the state court being reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court. The holding in the case was that police 
are limited to searching the area wherein the arrestee 
had immediate control, and this case was a classic instance 
of a bad decision hampering police effectiveness. It led 
to the extreme conclusion that while a sniper in an 
apartment might be arrested and other snipers searched 
for in adjoining rooms, an arms cache secreted elsewhere 
on the premises could not be looked for without a specific 
warrant. 

This work concludes that law enforcement, in the 
interest of society as well as its own interest, needs to 
become articulate concerning the law and its impact on 
the effectiveness of law enforcement. This need is not 
optional but is now a duty, and the persons best fitted to 
speak for the police are the new group known as Police 
Legal Advisors. This group of persons can advise the 
police on arrest, search and seizure, confessions, lineup, 
and similarly related fields so that the police cases will 
stand up in court under the closest scrutiny. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Justice for the Poor; the Courts, The Poor, and The 
Administration of Justice,’ by John N. Turner (January 
1970). Poverty is pervasive, life-long, and grinding. It 
poses the problem of favorite parties and equal status 
under the law, such as landlord-tenant, creditor-debtor, 
and equal protection before the law sometimes becomes 
difficult judgment. Even equal access to the law is diffi- 
cult. Justice in a democratic society marked by wide 
differences in wealth and power demands a legal system 
that compensates for these differences. The law as a 
means of creating and protecting rights, frequently ap- 
pears to be taking something away from the poor. Special 
effort has to be made to insure that the courts treat all 
equally—trich and poor alike. 


“Compensation to Victims of Crime in Canada,” by W. 
T. McGrath (January 1970). Sections 628 to 630 of the 
Canadian Criminal Code make it possible for the court 
to order an offender to make restitution to the victim, 


although little use has been made of this procedure. 
Section 638 permits restitution as a condition of probation. 
Statutes covering compensation to victims in varying 
degrees appear in Saskatchewan, Ontario, New Found- 
land, British Columbia, Alberta, and Manitoba. Several 
other provinces are studying schemes of compensation 
to victims and may introduce legislation soon. 

“Forensic Seminar on Reward and Punishment,” by Dr. 
R. McCaldon, J. L. Carroll, T. A. Field, A. C. Boothroyd, 
M. A. Clarke, and E. Milne (January 1970). A seminar on 
reward and punishment was conducted by the Canadian 
Penitentiary Service. Punishment may be useful in con- 
trolling the behavior of most inmates. While this might 
not really be the main goal, it may be accepted as “good 
enough” without realizing the goal of rehabilitation. The 
system of rewards and punishment operates with con- 
siderable success if external control of behavior on an 
immediate basis is the only criterion. 


“Comparative Criminology,” by Nils Christie (January 
1970). Several problems are better suited for discussion 
with criminologists from foreign countries than with 
scientists from the same nation from other fields. The law 
breakers must be considered in relation to the total social 
structure within selected societies. Suggestions for com- 
parative research are (a) to develop communication and 
more systematic discussions of comparative criminology, 
(b) to conduct comparative studies of behavior to find 
baselines for changes over time, (c) to study social 
systems in total, rather than in specifics like police or 
prisons, and (d) to encourage general studies of deviants 
and social control in different societies. 

“Delinquents and Drop Outs: An Experimental Program 
in Behavior Change,” by C. Ray Jeffrey and Ina A. Jeffrey 
(January 1970). A project involved the establishment of 
a voluntary noninstitutional center for the retraining of 
high school dropouts with delinquent careers. An original 
group of 10 Negro youths from the slum areas of Washing- 
ton, D.C., was begun in June 1964 with a maximum of 40 
admitted after September 1965. The reward system in- 
cluded hamburgers, cokes, cigarettes, and movie tickets. 
Social rewards were not effective. Seventy-five percent 
of those contacted dropped out of the project. The use of 
programmed instruction showed educational gains of 3 
to 6 grade levels. Neither programmed instruction nor 
formal education prior to entering the project had any 
effect on the GED test. Delinquent acts did not reduce 
participation in the project. Education and delinquency 
are statistically correlated but not correlated in terms 
of cause and effect. Behavior cannot be controlled by one 
contingency if other alternative responses will result in 
the same reward. Delinquency cannot be reduced without 
both increasing legitimate opportunities and decreasing 
illigimate opportunities. Educational retraining programs 
will suffer from a high rate of dropouts and from a high 
rate of failure to curb delinquency so long as illigitimate 
opportunities are available to high school dropouts. 

“Desocialization—Resocialization, Processes Within the 
Prison Walls,” by Professor Peter O. Peretti (January 
1970). A social system within the prison community de- 
socializes as well as resocializes individual inmates. The 
desocialization process results from (1) the loss of per- 
sonal and private property, (2) loss of civil rights, and 
(3) status deprivation, (4) experience in a state of help- 
lessness, (5) redefinition of self-concept. The desocializa- 
tion process results in the institutionalized personality. 
The resocialization process in prison results from (1) com- 
plete submission to authority of older inmates, guards, and 
other prison personnel to meet the expectations of the 
new social role as submission, ignorance, awe for authority, 
and severe self-limitation, (2) the self-styled inmate who 
boasts about his deviant behavior, incarceration in other 
institutions, difficulty with the law, and his crafty and 
sly deviant techniques, (3) the institutionalized person 
who accepts the norms and values considered socially 
acceptable to other inmates within the institution, includ- 
ing the use of vile language, disregard for the penal 
system and its authority figures, name-calling, distrust 
of fellow inmates and staff, and acceptance of one’s 
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status quo, (4) “Inmate Mike’ who maintains the large 
degree of social distance between inmates and the staff 
of the institution, is sneaky, secretive, irresponsible, 
unreliable, and untrustworthy, and (5) “the nut,” being 
deviant within the inmate social structure, a loner who 
isolates himself from other prisoners and busies himself 
with his own affairs, maintaining distance from fellow 
inmates, although socially active with them. The role of 
the prison system in resocialization involves (1) develop- 
ment of the sense of worth through positive reinforcement, 
usable skills, and education, (2) development of the sense 
of status, and (3) change in self-concept. 


“Work Release: Conflicting Goals Within a Promising 
Innovation,” by Elmer H. Johnson (January 1970). Work 
release has been seen by some correctional leaders as a 
real advance forward, while other correctional adminis- 
trators are not so enthusiastic. In work release, the 
inmate is permitted to work for pay in the free community 
but spends his nonworking hours in the correctional 
institution. Work release is an alternative to total con- 
finement and reshapes the conceptions of the prisoner 
while reducing the financial burden on the taxpayer and 
maintaining the labor force in the free community. It 
provides for the maintenance of family ties and assists 
in maintaining constructive attitudes and behavior on the 
part of the inmates. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Organized Crime and Inner-City Youth,” by Donald 
R. Cressey (April 1970). The author is professor of 
sociology at the University of California, Santa Barbara. 
He states that within the ghettos of our large cities 
organized crime employs “hustlers” who solicit bets for 
bookmakers, operate lotteries, peddle drugs, etc. Young 
people in those ghettos cannot help but see that these are 
the affluent ones with “the Cadillac, the Omega watch, 
the $65 alligator shoes.” The young are also aware that 
these “street men” are successful only because of corrup- 
tion in political and law-enforcement organizations. Boys 
growing up in areas controlled by organized crime tend 
to emulate these individuals and take on their behavior 
patterns. Hence the high delinquency rate in those areas. 

However, there are those within the ghettos who do 
avoid trouble with the law. We can reduce inner-city 
delinquency by discovering the anticriminal behavior 
patterns that enable these latter to succeed and then ex- 
panding those patterns. 

“The Probation Officer’s Perception of the Attorney’s 
Role in Juvenile Court,” by William C. Brennan and Jeffer- 
son H. Ware (April 1970). The authors are assistant 
professor of social work, St. Louis University School of 
Social Service, and associate director, Institute for De- 
linquency Control, St. Louis University School of Social 
Service, respectively. They conducted a study as to the 
probation officer’s attitude toward the increasing partici- 
pation by lawyers in juvenile court procedures. A series 
of questions was put to probation officers and the results 
tabulated. 

The data showed that the officers did not show a 
defensive attitude toward the participation of lawyers. 
It was found that the officers not only expected lawyers 
to assume the traditional legal role in juvenile court, 
but to also take on welfare functions such as presenting 
alternate rehabilitative plans. They foresaw the help of 
lawyers resulting in fairer treatment of the juvenile and 
raising the status of the juvenile court. On the whole, the 
group study showed a great deal of receptivity to the 
attorney’s presence in behalf of young offenders. 

“The Battered Child,” by Henri C. Raffalli (April 1970). 
The author, who is a parole officer with the New York 
State Division of Parole, writes of a nationwide survey 


of hospitals wherein they were asked to report as to the 
incidence of encountering badly beaten children. Of the 
71 hospitals replying, 302 cases were reported in 1 year. 
One-third of the children died, while 55 suffered permanent 
brain injury. 

However, when the physician encounters an obviously 
beaten child he is often reluctant to participate in any 
court action because court appearances are so time-con- 
suming. Often, too, the parent is himself a patient of the 
same doctor to whom he is bringing the battered child. 
The physician is loath to commence proceedings against 
his own client. Misconceptions about the legal aspects of 
the physician-patient privilege may also cause failure 
to report these cases. 

Legislation is needed to protect the child. But to avoid 
infringing upon the rights of the parents while insuring 
the rights of the child is an almost impossible task. But 
an answer must be found and it will need the insights of 
medicine, social work, and law, working together. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“The Probation Officer in the ‘Area of Tension’ of His 
Functions,” by Dr. Joachim Hellmer (January 1970). This 
presentation is a lecture given by a professor of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel at a training institute for probation officers 
in Loccum, Germany. It is a philosophical discussion of 
human problems confronting the probation officer in his 
work. The German word “spannungsfeld,” which I have 
translated as “area of tension,” conveys the impression of 
polarization and conflict between opposing sociological 
forces. Thus, for instance, probation is intended to train 
the client in the constructive use of his own freedom; yet 
it is supervised by the state and the judiciary under 
certain authoritarian rules. We try to help the probationer 
to adjust himself to society; yet, contemporary society 
is frequently immoral and promotes much illegal conduct 
which it condones. The probation officer should win the 
confidence of the probationer; yet, sometimes he must be 
instrumental in returning him to prison. 

The writer expresses himself strongly against a common 
prejudice (even among professional workers) that crimi- 
nals constitute a separate class of people, inherently 
abnormal and therefore different from the rest of us. 
On the contrary, he believes that modern society is con- 
fronted with criminality as a mass phenomenon, created 
by abnormal social conditions and reinforced by the ab- 
normal life to which prison inmates are subjected. Pro- 
fessor Hellmer does not suggest a definite solution to 
these problems; the probation officer has to live with 
them and, despite all difficulties inherent in his work, 
does a fairly good job, according to the author. 

“Probation Prior to Suspension of the Sentence?,” by 
Eberhard Wollny, Niirnberg (January 1970). The author, 
a judge of a local court, discusses a recently published 
decision of a juvenile court in another jurisdiction, in 
Karlsruhe, Germany. That court had placed two youthful 
offenders under a 4-month period of observation, or 
“preprobation,” in order to see whether they deserved to 
be placed on probation or to be sent to an institution. 
During the period of observation, they were placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer and were, de facto, 
on probation. Eventually the probation officer recommended 
a regular probation period and the court accepted that 
recommendation. The author criticizes this procedure as 
follows: Under the juvenile court law it is permissible 
to postpone a case for further social background investi- 
gation. The law does not intend such a postponement to 
become a probation period and, to make it so, is not 
legal. It is also bad correctional practice for it serves 
no purpose that would not be better served by regular 
probation. 
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“Is Revocation Always Necessary?,” by Erika Runge, 
Gottingen (January 1970). The author, a retired former 
probation officer, is a very competent social worker 
who reports her experiences with some of the more diffi- 
cult cases of teenagers and young adults of both sexes 
that have been under her supervision. All of these young 
people violated conditions of probation or parole in one 
way or another (by absconding or committing a new 
offense). Sometimes it was inevitable to revoke probation 
and send them to institutions, but this was not necessarily 
so. In some instances, she worked hard to prevent a judge 
from doing so and, indeed, obtained a new probation 
period which eventually ended in complete rehabilitation 
with an excellent social adjustment. This was particularly 
true where an immature adolescent suddenly had to face 
a crisis while on probation and needed help and guidance 
more than ever. Miss Runge’s writing reveals (as it in- 
variably does) a realistic and warm-hearted understanding 
of human problems as well as a delightful sense of 
humor. This reviewer always enjoys reading her articles. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Florida Correctional Education, A Status Report,” by 
D. K. Endwright and J. F. Barringer (Spring 1970). Mr. 
Endwright is education administrator for the Florida 
Division of Adult Corrections; Mr. Barringer is cur- 
riculum specialist for the same agency. 

This article describes one of the most hopeful develop- 
ments .to come about in a long while. Through the combined 
efforts of the Division’s Education Department, Florida 
State University and the Florida State Department of 
Education, the interest and support of the Governor were 
obained and the State Legislature approved a package 
bill which permitted a giant expansion of the institutions’ 
educational-vocational-library-recreational offerings. 

First came the development of a plan which set forth 
the rationale for such an expansion. The plan included 
all the various steps necessary to gain public attention 
and to present the procedures to be followed in the ex- 
pansion. And public relations has not been ignored 
throughout its implementation. 

Just as the proof of the pudding is in the eating, the 
proof of Florida’s expansion in correctional education 
must come from the postrelease success of those exposed 
to it. Other factors being equal, it is a safe bet that 
history will dub it an unqualified success. 

“A Study of the Effect of Prison Education on Societal 
Adjustment,” by Theodore M. Zink (Spring 1979). This 
is the abstract of a dissertation submitted by Mr. Zink 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of doctor of education, Temple University. 

For a long time we have been searching for an answer 
to the question, “Is correctional education correctional?” 
Mr. Zink’s research indicates that it is. At least, his 
findings demonstrate that inmates who participate in 
educational activities in the institution enjoy greater 
postrelease success than those who do not. 

There are, unfortunately, other variables which did not 
figure in his research. Could the inmate students have 
had other motivations or other institutional experiences 
than the nonstudents? Could there have been significantly 
different interrelationships experienced by the members 
of the two groups? Could there have been different family 
and community resources ? 

One can accept that he engaged in careful matching, 
however, there are still some unanswered questions which 
future research should attempt to answer. Meanwhile, it 
is reassuring to correctional educators to know that their 
offerings are being identified with releasees’ societal ad- 
justment. 


“Purchase of Services From the Private Sector,” by 
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Richard M. Minkoff (Summer 1970). Mr. Minkoff is an 
attorney with the Organized Crime and Rackets Section of 
the U.S. Department of Justice. He discusses in consider- 
able detail various federal and state administrative and 
legislative actions which support in a tangible way 
various experiments with new approaches to correctional 
management and administration. Not only are vast sums 
of money being made available for research, training, 
and equipment, but new interpretations of existing legis- 
lation are opening up avenues to programs not available 
earlier. The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 is a prime example of financial resources. 
The comparatively recent inclusion of “socially” handi- 
capped persons among those eligible for Vocational Re- 
habilitation assistance is an example of the latter. 

The correctionist who would be interested in a fairly 
comprehensive catalog of resources and services for pur- 
chase would do well to read this article. It supports the 
principle that the free community has much to offer the 
institution if the institution can and will avail itself of 
the opportunities which exist. 


“A Community College Gets Involved,” by John P. 
McCormick (Summer 1970). Mr. McCormick is coordinator 
of the college-level study program in the Texas Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

Here is a firsthand report of a kind of relatively 
sophisticated academic program which has been offered 
in several institutions more or less formally for a number 
of years. Since most imprisoned persons are_ school 
dropouts, college-level study is relevant to but a small 
percentage. But for those for whom it is relevant thank 
heaven it exists. Mr. McCormick reports on how extensive 


the program has become in Texas in its 5 years of 
operation. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by LEE A. RUBENS 


“Role Discrepancies and Professional Socialization: The 
Case of the Juvenile Probation Officer,” by William C. 
Brennan, Ph.D., and Shanti K. Khinduka, Ph.D. (April 1970). 
The authors are assistant professor and associate profes- 
sor, respectively, at the School of Social Service, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. Their paper presents results of 
an analytical study of the activities and role perceptions of 
juvenile probation officers, both M.S.W. and non-M.S.W., 
in several midwestern juvenile courts. 

Proceeding on the premise that the employing organi- 
zation largely determines the nature of the worker’s 
practice, this study pinpointed the marked gap existing 
between what the probation officers’ daily duties were 
compared with what they thought they~ should be. In the 
majority of activities evaluated, the officers reported per- 
forming tasks inconsistent with their conception of what 
ideally constitutes relevant role responsibilities. 

Striking differences were noted between trained and 
untrained officers as for which activities, and to what 
extent, they should assume responsibility. The study 
concentrated on preadjudication, adjudication, and post- 
adjudication phases of juvenile court work. 

The authors report that M.S.W. officers attached more 
significance and consequently higher priority to the treat- 
ment and service aspects of their role. 

Major modifications are recommended in the master’s 
curriculum in order to better prepare workers for the 
professional responsibilities they will assume. 

As the authors state, “The most important skill in a 
multidisciplinary setting is the unobtrusive ability to 
stick to the helping role in the face of other occupational 
temptations and constraints. The social worker in the 
juvenile court, like his counterpart in the medical setting, 
has to learn to coordinate the social work component with 
other types of professional and paraprofessional sevices.” 
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The authors conclude that professional workers should 
concentrate on diagnostic and treatment phases of the 
rehabilitative process. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“A Comparison of Therapist and Client Social Class,” by 
Kevin M. Mitchell and Therese M. Namenek (Professional 
Psychology, Spring 1970). The authors, both of whom are 
psycholog.sts with the Arkansas Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Center, report on their study to explore the 
relationship between a therapist’s social class background 
and the social class level of those clients with which he 
is successful. The relevance of this study for the correc- 
tional field is that there is frequently a wide discrepancy 
between the social class backgrounds of the professional 
workers and that of their inmate-patients. 

The present study used experienced therapists—54 
clinical psychologists and 43 psychiatrists—to study the 
following hypotheses: (1) The typical client of upper class 
therapists would more likely also be upper class, while 
the typical, client of lower class therapists would more 
likely be lower class; (2) clinical psychologists would be 
more likely to come from a lower class background than 
psychiatrists; (3) the typical client of the clinical psycho- 
logist would more likely be from the lower or lower 
middle class than the typical client of the psychiatrist. 

The findings supported all three hypotheses; there was 
a significant overall relationship between a _ therapist’s 
socioeconomic background and the social class of his 
typical client. The study does not provide data to answer 
the question whether it was the client or the therapist 
_ accounted for the existence of the discovered relation- 
ship. 

To this reviewer, the results of this study are additional 
evidence of the need to take into consideration the attri- 
butes of the therapists as well as those of the client in 
establishing productive relationships. In this connection, 
attempts at staff “matching”—i.e., selecting certain staff 
to work with specific inmates—assume an increased aspect 
of validity and argue for more systematic and widespread 
use when planning a treatment program. 


“Group Therapy for Reluctant Juvenile Probationers and 
Their Parents,” by Edward H. Steininger and Leon Leppel 
(Adolescence, Spring 1970). The authors, who work in 
Community Child Guidance Clinics in New Jersey, had 
as the main purpose of this project to reduce antisocial 
behavior and improve the community adjustment of male 
adolescent offenders on probation. Of 24 juvenile proba- 
tioners available for the project, 138 were selected. Those 
who had a history of severe mental deficiency, a record of 
incarceration in an institutional setting, or a severe 
psychological disorder bordering on psychosis were elimi- 
nated. Two groups were established: Group A consisting 
of 13- and 14-year-olds and Group B, 15- to 17-year-olds. 
The mothers of these boys were divided into two cor- 
responding groups. 

Group therapy sessions of 1 hour were held weekly; one 
of the authors saw the two boys’ groups and the other 
saw the two mothers’ groups. Absences were reported to 
the probation officer who “used his offices to apply 
pressure for attendance at the next session.” The maxi- 
mum number of sessions for each group was 34. 

Differences which emerged in the content of the two 
boys’ groups are discussed as well as the mothers’ re- 
actions to “the inconvenience of having to attend weekly 
therapy sessions.” 

All the original 13 did not remain in the groups; a 
core population of 15 boys and mothers made up the 
study sample. A followup report from the probation de- 
partment 1 year after termination of the groups showed 
that only four of the boys had not been brought back to 
the court on additional charges. 


A second series of group sessions was attempted using 
the knowledge gained from the first series. Less “hard- 
core” 15- and 16-year-olds were selected and both fathers 
and mothers were included. Of 19 prospects, 16 were 
selected who were free from severe mental deficiency and 
severe psychological disorder bordering on psychosis, and 
without a record of incarceration in an _ institutional 
setting. 

The idea of involving fathers and mothers did not 
work out well since there was a tendency for only one 
parent to show up for any single session. A followup 
after 1 year after the group sessions stopped showed 
that of eight boys who had completed the 32 session series, 
only two were brought to court on additional charges. 

It might be recommended that group therapy with 
adolescent probationers would be more fruitful if confined 
to boys with a minimum of charges against them, who 
are past their 15th birthday, and have a mother and father 
who could both be involved in the treatment program. 

Despite the many methodological difficulties in the re- 
search design, it appeared to this reviewer that the kinds 
of problems this project encountered provide needed 
caveats for anyone contemplating similar undertakings. 

“Rewards in an Institution for Youthful Offenders,” by 
Loren Karacki and Robert B. Levinson (The Howard 
Journal of Penology and Crime Prevention, Spring 1970). 
The authors attempt to fit the use of rewards as a 
methodology for encouraging behavioral change into the 
context of trying to create an atmosphere in correctional 
institutions which will enable “the inside to be more like 
the outside.” That is, to the degree that correctional 
workers can encourage adjustment to an institutional en- 
vironment which fairly closely approximates the “real” 
world, then learning to live in the institution actually pre- 
pares the inmate to live in the kind of society to which 
he will return. 

The “token economy” at the Kennedy Youth Center 
represents one of the largest undertakings of this type. 
As the authors point out, while it has had a considerable 
degree of success, there have also been problems. Despite 
these difficulties, they conclude that innovative approaches 
to correctional programming as represented by this kind 
of activity warrant broad-scale application. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Uses and Limitations of Law Students in Prison 
Legal Assistance Programs,” by John W. Oliver (Washing- 
ton University Law Quarterly, Fall 1969). This article is 
from an address delivered to the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency’s conference on the role of law 
students in the correctional process at the University of 
New Mexico School of Law by Judge John W. Oliver of 
the United States District Court for the Western District 
of Missouri. 

Judge Oliver directs his attention to the need for 
counsel at various stages of postconviction procedures and 
concludes that while in some instances the law student 
may lack sufficient skill to provide adequate representation 
for some prisoners, there are various other areas of equal 
importance where the student may properly direct his 
talents. Principal among them, as the judge sees it, is 
his ability to contribute thorough and complete legal 
research for experienced counsel, in order that the latter 
may spread his time more effectively among more inmates. 

While for the most part the general postconviction 
problem has been generally ignored, Judge Oliver cites 
some interesting preliminary figures which serve to re- 
fute any notions one might have that the majority of 
all prisoners claims are frivolous and filed only to harass 
the courts. For instance a sampling of only 26 cases filed 
in Missouri during a 10-month period disclosed that in 
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17 cases which had been decided on the merits, relief was 
granted in eight! During a subsequent 11-month period, 
out of 36 cases processed a postconviction relief was 
granted to 13! 

While doubtlessly many of these cases turned as a 
result of sound research of a quality that law students 
are able to afford, the judge sees perhaps an even greater 
contribution that might be made by that group. He en- 
visions them becoming interested and concerned with the 
many problems of corrections to the point where they 
will apply themselves toward finding solutions and bringing 
about improvements. 


“Justice, Chinese Style,” by Roger Grace (Case and Com- 
ment, January-February 1970, Volume 75, No. 1). 
“Tiewo” is conciliation. It is but one example of the 
elders’ role in adjusting matters within the Chinese com- 
munity. The “Tong,” still to most westerners a mysterious 
and awesome entity, is frequently the instrument of such 
reconciliation. 

To the working probation or parole officer whose duties 
have led him into the Chinese culture, this brief article 
makes for very interesting reading. To the officer who 
has not yet been exposed, it can be informative as well. 
In any case, it relates to a method of settling social and 
legal differences that is in sharp contrast to the impersonal 
society of today. 

Even though “Tong justice” was not always without 
injustice and violence, perhaps we can lament with the 
author, a University of Texas law student, that the passing 
of any community system of reconciliation, predicated on 
honor is indeed “. . . a shame.” 


“The Future of Corrections,’ by Thomas J. Mackell (The 
Legal Aid Briefcase, February 1970). Queens County, N.Y., 
District Attorney Mackell joins the vanguard of an ever- 
increasing number of public prosecutors who recognize 
that their responsibilities do not end at the point of either 
acquittal or conviction. Rather he recognizes the need for 
his office to work closely with corrections to aid in the 
improvement of the discipline generally. 

Similarly, Mr. Mackell sees a need to completely re- 
evaluate our approach to confinement. He sees the need 
of involving the community in corrections and the ex- 
pansion of newer techniques such as work release, work 
furlough, educational release, etc. He wisely observes, 
“It serves no purpose to attempt to resocialize the prisoner 
if we do not also alter the attitudes of society.” 

“No Man Is an Island,” by Warren E. Burger (American 
Bar Association Journal, April 1970). Incorporating much 
of the same logic and reasoning found in Mr. Mackell’s 
article above, the Chief Justice of the United States 
comments upon the importance the profession of law has 
attached to the criminal trial while at the same time 
virtually ignoring that other phase of criminal justice, 
namely, corrections. The Chief Justice observes that for 
the most part the American Penal System is “our col- 
lective failure” and that its real evil... “is not its con- 
cepts, whether rehabilitation or vengeance, or something 
else, but the lack of any agreed concept, the absence of 
plan and purpose, and worst of all—the indifference that 
underlies the neglect.” 

This distinguished American jurist challenges his legal 
colleagues to interest and involve themselves in corrections 
problems and to bring to bear on them... “the uniquely 
American combination of energy, brains, ingenuity, re- 
search, and innovation that has made us the world’s 
greatest industrial power.” 

This article, and the one reviewed immediately before, 
are heartening to the professional correctional worker 
who has in the past so often felt so alone in his efforts. 

“The Fourth Amendment Rights of an Iowa State Parolee 
Are Accorded the Same Recognition as Those of Any Other 
Person,” Case Notes—J. Richard Bland (Drake Law Review, 
May 1970). The author reviews, analyzes, and criticizes an 
Iowa decision (State v. Cullison) in which the Iowa 
Supreme Court, with four justices dissenting, declared 
the Fourth Amendment rights of an Iowa State parolee 
are to be accredited the same recognition as those of any 
other person. 


The case had its beginning when a parole officer making 
what amounted to a routine home visit to a parolee found, 
among other evidences of parole violation, stolen goods. 
The parolee was subsequently arrested for possession of 
stolen property and it was his motion to suppress the 
evidence found in his apartment which led to appellate 
consideration. 

The author of this article discerns the peculiar charac- 
ter of the parole system and its attendant social risks and 
concludes that without the supervisory and visitorial 
powers of a parole officer the risk becomes far too great. 
He calls for a review of the court’s decision even though 
he sees potential methods of circumventing it. 

“Liveliest Cases of the Criminal Law,” by Melvin M. Belli 
and Alfred W. Gans (Case and Comment, March-April 1970). 
New York lawyer Gans aids a famed author and trial 
counsel Belli in the presentation of the case by case 
analysis of the development of modern criminal law. 

Names, such as Gideon, Escobedo, Miranda, Spinelli, 
and others which have within recent years come to mark 
the turns in legal history, come to life with brief annota- 
tions depicting the important principles that have de- 
veloped from each. To the layman they must be, at 
least, informative and to the legal technician and lawyer, 
they are bound to be a quick reference source. 

The authors and publishers of this excellent composition 
have completed the first leg in the performance of a 
great public service. The second might be making available 
reprints for general distribution. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Watsonville’s Second Chance for Wayward Boys,” by 
Edward Julius (The Lion, May 1970). Since 1964, the mem- 
bers of the Watsonville, Calif., Lions Club have been 
counseling youngsters paroled by the California Youth 
Authority. The Lions are handicapped in arranging perma- 
nent job placements because of seasonal farm work, the 
CYA’s prohibition against parolees driving an auto im- 
mediately upon release from an institution, and the usual 
community resistance to hiring parolees. 

The “Youth Advisory Council” of the Lions Club has 
the support of parole officers and the local police chief 
who is a former club president. Job surveys were made 
resulting in a pool of employment possibilities. Boys are 
referred to the council program by the parole officer and 
upon release on parole are encouraged to call their Lion 
counselor for an interview. Club members serve as 
sponsors when boys apply for auto insurance after ob- 
taining CYA permission to drive. Although the program 
has been beset with failures, frustrations, and disappoint- 
ments, the club members are encouraged by their successes 
and have not become disillusioned. It is refreshing to 
note that this article takes cognizance of the failures 
while emphasizing the willingness of the counselors to 
go the second mile and give the second chance. 

“The City’s Island of the Damned,” by Harvey Swados 
(The New York Times Magazine, April 26, 1970). 
This is a graphic description of the Rikers Island complex 
of archaic prison facilities and the attending problems 
of homosexuality, drug addiction, and social conflict. 
Overcrowded and beset with administrative and employee 
problems, the various correctional programs offer little 
constructive training or medical and psychiatric treatment. 
Adolescents and adults are received at Rikers Island on 
sentences of up to one year imposed in the New York 
City Courts. With the tremendous daily intake, merely 
processing the prisoners, segregating the homosexuals, 
and classifying the remaining inmates consumes much of 
the day’s program. 

In the Rikers Island reformatory there is a unique 
educational program where the 16- and 17-year-olds 
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attend public school and are taught remedial reading, 
science, and high school equivalency. One psychiatrist and 
three social workers are available for 1,700 boys. 

An unusual problem on Rikers Island is the number of 
suicide attempts made by Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican 
inmates who become frustrated when they cannot discuss 
their loneliness and guilt feelings with a correctional 
officer shortly after incarceration because of language 
barriers. 

The reformatory runs a prerelease orientation program 
featuring counseling sessions by volunteers from various 
New York colleges and representatives of various agencies. 
The abandonment, for financial reasons, of the vocational 
training facilities established in 1965 by a Manpower 
Development Training grant has been a serious setback 
to the Rikers Island correctional program. Vocational 
training was followed up by employment placement upon 
release and figures showed that recidivism was sharply 
decreased. New York City Corrections Commissioner 
George F. McGrath is hopeful that conditions will improve 
if his current building program goes forward and if he 
can provide a training program for correctional officers. 
He is also interested in community-based facilities, but 
the author of the article is not optimistic that such im- 
provements will be forthcoming until the reality of crime 
and incarceration strikes the homes of the middle class 
as well as the impoverished. 


“Helping Prisoners Make Contact,” by Elaine S. McKay 
(The Lion, June 1970). Inmates from the Utah State 
Penitentiary developed an idea called Contact, a public 
speaking and crime prevention program that gains them 
entrance to schools and churches all over the state. Utah 
Lions finance the trips which during the past 3 years 
have made it possible for 107 inmates to keep 716 speaking 
engagements with over 300,000 residents in nearly every 
Utah community. 

In addition to the “outside” engagements, there are 
“inside” special activity programs which some 8,000 citi- 
zens of Utah have attended in the past 3 years. These 
prison visitors dine with the inmates, tour the prison 
facilities, and then have a question and answer period 
with the inmates. 

Utah Lions are convinced that Contact offers lasting 
benefits to those who speak and to those who listen. 
Obviously, the program has broadened communication 
between offenders and the public and the “tell it like it 
is” approach of the inmates apparently is an effective 
method of interpreting to high school students the penal- 
ties of crime. 

The executive secretary of the Utah State Board of 
Pardons has reported that of the 107 inmates participating 
in Contact, 15 make up the current membership and 31 
have been released from prison without release obligations 
and are not known to have returned to prison. Of the 54 
who were paroled, 15 have made “satisfactory adjustment 
to community life” and their names are no longer in the 
active files. Another 30 are still on parole. Nine have 
violated and are serving sentences. 

“Parole Board,” by Donald Jackson (Life, July 10, 1970). 
This is a pictorial story of the typical working day in 
the life of three Connecticut Parole Board members. The 
article is based on 4 of the 17 cases heard at the Somers 
Correctional Institution by a panel of three of the nine 
Connecticut Parole Board members. The writer reviews 
the background of each of the parole board members and 
details the exchange between the inmate and the board 


members. The dialogues seem to indicate that the inmate 
may be trying to con the board members, that the board 
wants evidence of self-help, maturity, and rehabilitation, 
while at the same time recognizing this change comes 
from within the individual rather than from the prison 
programs. 

This article attempts to be realistic, offering no pana- 
ceas to the multiple problems of prisons and parole 
systems. It recognizes that family and neighborhood prob- 
lems are often insoluble and that parole officers with 
average caseloads of 73 per officer are unable to offer 
adequate supervision. One concludes that our social prob- 
lems almost defy the best prison and parole systems but 
that, despite limited expectations, the Connecticut Parole 
Board released 6 of the 17 inmates, denied 9 and post- 
poned decisions in 2 cases. The usual percentage of 
paroles granted by the Connecticut Parole Board is 
between 50 and 60 percent. 


“Horizon House,” by Mary R. L. Bennett (Sandlapper, 
June 1970). This is the story of Horizon House, a day 
school for some 25 boys of all races (ages 12 through 15) 
who come into conflict with authority in Charleston, S.C. 
It is a pilot project organized and supported by the 
Junior League. After demonstrating its value to the com- 
munity, it began receiving financial support from the 
Charleston County Council and the United Community 
Service. 

A 19th century house has been remodelled and serves 
as a school offering a remedial educational, recreational, 
and cultural program. The nonresident school provides an 
almost one-to-one student-teacher ratio, thanks to 
numerous volunteer workers. The sheltered atmosphere 
of Horizon House offers art lessons by a noted Charleston 
artist, tennis coaching by outstanding athletes, and trips 
to places of cultural interest as well as recreational areas. 
School authorities are gratified with the 7% point IQ rise, 
an average among the students in a year’s time, and with 
the fact that only about 10 percent of the 85 to 90 boys, 
who have completed the course, have been in further 
trouble with law enforcement authorities. (Reviewer’s 
Note: Another article on Horizon House, “Crisis Inter- 
vention in a Day School for Delinquents,’ by Lorenz 
Villeponteaux, Jr., appeared in the July 1970 issue of 
Crime and Delinquency.) 

“The Rescue of Donald and Richard,” by William 
and Ellen Hartley (Good Housekeeping, July 1970). 
In November 1969, Florida officials released to the press 
a photo and news report concerning two boys, 14 and 15 
years old, who had been committed to 3-year prison terms 
in the State’s adult prison system. As juvenile probation 
violators, the boys had been certified to the circuit court 
when the choice was a continuance on probation or com- 
mitment to prison. 

Reaction to the publicity was swift and effective with 
Florida’s Governor actually boarding a state plane to 
pick up the boys at the adult prison and flying them to 
the Criswell Home for Boys in Tallahassee. As a result 
of this exposure, Governor Claude Kirk has called for 
legislation to make 16 years the minimum age for commit- 
ment to an adult prison unless the crime involves threat 
to or loss of human life. He also wants three new halfway 
houses in Florida during 1970, improvement in the net- 
work of foster homes, more funding for the extension of 
youth services, and improved educational facilities in 
training schools. 


No matter what a man’s aims, or resolutions, or pro- 
fessions may be, it is by one’s deeds that he is to be 


judged, both by God and man. 


—H. W. BEECHER 
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Crime as a Political Problem 


Our Criminal Society: The Social and Legal 
Sources of Crime in America. By Edwin M. Schur. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 
Pp. 244. $6.95. 


This book, though by an academician, is directed as 
much to the general public as to students or specialists. Its 
goals are explicit: to help us achieve ‘a rational criminal 
code and an equitable and sane society.” Our society is 
deemed criminal not because of its lawless individuals, 
but because of its inequalities, its overemphasis on com- 

etition for monetary success, its designation of much 
ears that creates no victims as law violation, and its 
reaction to crime problems only by intensified combat 
against individual offenders rather than by correcting the 
conditions which determine crime rates. 

After brief introduction of these themes, the book 
becomes for about a hundred pages a good introduction to 
criminology. It reviews the statistical patterning of crime 
in America while pointing out the defects of available 
statistics; it describes and rejects all that it calls “ques- 
tionable crime theories”; it presents with more assurance 
the “major sociological perspectives.” In the latter concern 
it is simultaneously Sutherlandian in emphasizing that 
crime is learned primarily through intimate personal 
groups, Mertonian in ascribing criminal subcultures to 
variations of opportunity, and Lemertian in stressing 
increased commitment to crime as a consequence of being 
officially labelled criminal. 

The last half of the book fulfills its introductory prom- 
ises. A chapter on “Poverty, Violence and Crime in 
America” ascribes subcultures of violence to injustices ex- 
perienced by minority groups in slums, and deplores the in- 
adequacies of our antipoverty programs. That crime is 
essentially a political problem is deduced from the failure 
of the war on poverty to compete successfully for public 
funds with the Vietnam war and with an allegedly over- 
emphasized war on individual crime. 

A chapter on “Respectable Crime” pays particular atten- 
tion to the more newly revealed varieties of large scale 
fraud and market manipulation that are seldom prose- 
cuted in the courts. Prominent among the accused are the 
American drug manufacturers, advertisers, funeral di- 
rectors, and people selling on credit. The values of these 
businesses are seen as essentially identical with those 
of delinquent subcultures. The remedies proposed are laws 
without loopholes, rigidly enforced against corporations 
as well as individuals. This is justified on the grounds that 
evidence shows punishment has deterrent effects against 
such offenders. Schur does not cite this evidence, but one 
could argue theoretically that because these are deliberate 
offenses and by persons with a stake in a noncriminal 
reputation, they would be more effectively deterred by 
punishment than crimes which are emotional, impulsive 
or by persons who already regard themselves as criminals. 

The last large chapter deals with quite an opposite range 
of behavior on which, Schur contends, we have “over- 
legislation.” Much designation of behavior as crime he 
calls “unnecessary,” because our law enforcement ma- 
chinery would be more just without it. Notable here are 
drunkenness, homosexuality, narcotic addiction, and abor- 
tion. These would be reduced as social problems, Schur 
points out, more by increased tolerance for some and 
readily available medical services for others than by 
policing or jailing. More tolerance also is recommended 
for what he calls “borderline crimes,” including voyeurism, 
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deviant political beliefs and “juvenile trouble-making.” 
Labelling as criminal persons who could well be dealt 
with without recourse to law enforcement and judicial 
agencies is seen as a major source of overload on these 
agencies, and as also increasing the prospects that the 
labelled persons will move to clearly predatory crime. A 
brief conclusion reminds us that some crime will always 
be with us, and that the criminal and the noncriminal are 
not “basically different.” 

One could object that some things Schur condemns are 
worse in other countries or were worse in our past. But 
there is no benefit from such defensive reaction; we 
cannot improve the future unless the deficiencies of the 
present are pointed out. One could also complain that 
many of his assertions merit qualification, to point out 
additional causal factors or exceptions and variations, 
but that would make a longer and less lively book. As a 
medicine for complacency Schur’s product has the merit 
of being in an easily consumed dose. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the disease of complacency is chronic primarily be- 
cause those most affected by it are also the ones most 
resistant to taking medication. 


University of Southern California DANIEL GLASER 


A Study of Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency: Development, Treatment, 
Control, Second Edition. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1969. 
Pp. 555, $8.50. 


Ruth Cavan’s book on juvenile delinquency has been 
republished in its second edition in an improved format 
and with updated statistical and research material. Pri- 
marily a textbook for college students, it has always been 
one of the better texts in the field in its coverage of both 
the theoretical and operating aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency development and control. 

The new edition retains the structure of the old. It is 
divided into five sections. The first three deal with the 
nature of the problem and its pervasiveness; a description 
and analysis of the various developmental theories, in- 
cluding the influence of class, sex, family, and peer groups 
on delinquent behavior; and a description of the various 
forms and patterns taken by delinquency in our society. 
The last two sections deal with the manner in which 
society attempts to control and treat the problem. The 
author covers both institutional and legal methods of 
treatment and control. 

A textbook for college students should adequately 
present most aspects of the subject matter and offer a 
listing of additional bibliography and readings for more 
extensive coverage if desired. No textbook can cover all 
areas of the juvenile delinquency field in an equally 
thorough fashion to satisfy reviewers who may consider 
themselves well versed in certain aspects of the problem. 
For example, this reviewer is not too happy with the 
manner in which delinquency for girls has been covered 
either from the point of view of analysis of the problem 
or its treatment and control. More material has been 
published on this subject than the author maintains. A 
number of articles have appeared in professional journals 
describing the group behavior of delinquent girls in and 
out of institutions, the meaning of certain behavior 
patterns, and methods and techniques in treatment. 

Some important bibliographical material on the subject 
of legal controls is conspicuous by its absence. Institutional 
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Rehabilitation of Delinquent Youth published by the 
National Conference of Superintendents of Training 
Schools and Reformatories and the Proceedings, an annual 
publication of the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies, are noticeably missing 
from the bibliography following the chapters entitled, 
“The Delinquent and the Training School Program” and 
“Organization of Training Schools for Treatment.” 

On the subject of drug abuse the author seems to con- 
centrate on addiction and its use among the lower classes. 
The increasing use of drugs in middle and upper class 
circles and their impact upon the establishment is not 
adequately covered in the volume although general middle 
class and upper class delinquency has its own chapter. 

On the other hand, this reviewer feels that Professor 
Cavan’s coverage of theories of delinquent behavior de- 
velopment is admirable and her ability to present both 
positives and negatives in current legal methods of control 
and treatment are bound to give the student an excellent 
picture of the current state of the art, with guidelines 
for more intensive study. 

The new revision of Professor Cavan’s textbook on 
juvenile delinquency retains the excellence of the earlier 
volume and is recommended as a fine basic resource for 
courses in juvenile delinquency on both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. It remains one of the better textbooks in 
the field. 


Canaan, N. Y. ABRAHAM G. NOVICK 


Probation and Parole Updated 


The Practice and Theory of Probation and 
Parole (Second Edition). By David Dressler. New 
York: The Columbia University Press, 1969. Pp. 
347. $10.00. 


A restatement and review of the author’s 1959 first 
edition, updating the changes in the correctional field 
and the growing public concern over the grave increase 
in crime, are made. Still unsolved are the exact causes that 
contribute to crime, the effective deterrence of punishment, 
and the adequate treatment of the offender. Protection of 
the community, especially in light of current tremendous 
social changes, and the need for humanely correcting 
the wrongdoer rather than degrading him, are presented. 
The author gives a splendid evaluation of the many schools 
of thought and special humanitarian programs in perti- 
nent organizations since the beginning of probation, itself. 

As emphasized in the chapter, “Probation Today,” 
bation is recognized as far from an exact science. 
basic patterns of service—local, city, county, state, or 
federal—are studied in terms of efficiency of operation of 
each system, in light of application to juveniles, adults, 
and misdemeanants compared to dangerous felons. Treat- 
ment for special offenders—the alcoholic, addict, sex 
offender, etc.—demands continuous study, because suc- 
cessful rehabilitative programs needed are not easily 
attained. The usefulness of probation investigations, eligi- 
bility requirements for probation, difficulties of super- 
vision, and violations are considered in light of practices 
in today’s courts and probation offices, in contrast as to 
“how probation might work” as brought out in the 
chapter of that title. 

The origins of parole, the many systems which laid 
the groundwork for our conception of parole today, con- 
centrating on programs after serving time, with emphasis 
on individualization of treatment, are studied. The chapter, 
“Parole Today,” reviews the meaning of incarceration to 
the parolee (“prisonization’’) and supervision objectives. 
The many aspects of parole process from beginning to end 
are assessed. 

A study of “Probation and Parole: Companion Services” 
brings a much-debated question as to social work or 
casework applications in the law-enforcement field. The 
author’s thesis is: Probation and parole work is social 
work with law enforcement and other adaptations. 

It is not possible to review the countless important 
details well discussed by the author, such as selection in 


probation with research concerned with prediction scales 
and recidivism. The methods of social work and social 
casework are painstakingly outlined. Community-centered 
programs in probation and parole are fully explained and 
their effectiveness judged. 

The chapter, “New Directions,’ summarizes the ob- 
jectives and values of efforts to protect the offender’s 
civil rights, the use of group approaches in treatment, and 
measuring success or failure in the correctional field. 
Finally, the author writes “We are far from having a 
truly professional field. We have devised no treatment 
that is certain to change law violators into law-abiding 
persons. But he who demands that corrections move 
forward need only look back to see how far it has already 
come in the past few decades... .” 


Seattle, Wash. EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


Powerlessness of Slum Residents and 
Their Efforts To Survive 


The Social Order of the Slum. By Gerald D. 
Suttles. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. Pp. 243. $8.95. 


Mr. Suttles conducted this study of the “Adam Area’ on 
the “Near Westside” while residing there between 1962- 
1965. The “Adams Area” was bounded by Roosevelt Road 
on the South, Ashland Avenue on the West, the University 
of Illinois Chicago Circle campus on the East, and the 
Eisenhower Expressway on the North. 

The nationalities studied in Suttles’ population were 
the Italians, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and Afro-Ameri- 
cans. The Italians comprised the largest population fol- 
lowed next in descending order by the Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Afro-Americans. 

This was an area later known as the focal point of Jane 
Addams work with Hull House and where other famous 
and infamous people had left their impact: i.e., Mother 
Cabrini, the first and only American Saint; Al Capone, the 
“Gena Brothers” and the “40” Gang. 

It is the author’s contention that slums, despite their 
outward appearances of chaos and disorder, develop a 
social order which takes precedent over the social order 
of the “Outside Community.” This social order takes the 
form of developing a high degree of ethnic and/or com- 
munity provincialism around morality, culture, religion, 
commerce, recreation, education, and communication-build- 
ing. While the slum community is in many ways a 
prototype of the “outside culture,” Mr. Suttles believes 
it has developed certain norms of behavior and community 
problem-solving that is unique or constitutes a subculture. 
This “subculture,” while considered in many areas by the 
“Outside Community” to be aberrate or deviant, for the 
slum community is often times necessary, practical, in the 
interest of survival, and for them “moral.” 

The author identifies the gangs in the area, how some 
in certain ethnic groups graduate into adult SAC (social 
activity clubs) or a more sophisticated syndicate element. 
Since, however, he found these to be in a minority, he 
focused more on the gangs commonly known to or discussed 
by the “Outside Community.’ While these gangs some- 
times engaged in gang warfare with rival gangs and 
other forms of criminal activities, they also engaged in 
activities not unlike those in which “outside” groups were 
formed, i.e., activities of a positive nature such as recrea- 
tion, self-protection, protection of private property 
(perceived as their turf by the gangs), socialization, devel- 
opment of friendship bonds, identity and identification, ego 
support, setting up codes of ethics, success goals, etc. He 
found that ethnicity was a greater factor in determining 
the kind of social order developed by the Italians than it 
did in the other groups. Ethnicity played a large part in 
the kind of social order the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans 
developed also, but to a lesser degree for the latter and 
to a still lesser degree for the Afro-Americans. 

As for the infiuence of ethnicity in the development of 
a social order for the Afro-American, it is not surprising 
that it played as little a part as it did since during the 
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time of his study the Afro-American, unlike the other 
ethnic groups, did not claim their ties and heritage to a 
mother land. This, of course, is not the case now, some- 
thing that would considerably change the author’s findings 
in this area were he studying the slums now. 

Since his study, social changes in the “Outside Com- 
munity” and the slums have been phenomenal both in a 
progressive and catastrophic sense. These changes throw 
a question of relevancy on this kind of study in this day 
and time when legion of studies have been made on the 
slums and so little done to correct the problems. The “Out- 
side Community” in this reviewer’s opinion needs to be 
studied in terms of its pathology and the effect of its 
pathology in creating and maintaining slums while at the 
same time maintaining a diminution of commitment to 
eradicate the conditions that breed slums. 

The author is to be commended for being perceptive and 
courageous enough at the time he did this study to suggest 
that there was a “social order’? in the slums, that this 
“order” contained many positives and contained systems 
designed in most instances to meet the same basic needs 
as did those social systems developed for and by the 
“Outside Community.” 

The reader needs to be aware that the subject matter 
presented in this study touches upon highly emotional 
areas and one needs to continue trying to maintain an 
open and objective mind. If one is prone to think that the 
slums are composed of gangs or people whose value 
systems are lower than their own or the “Outside Com- 
munity,” their prejudices and biases can be confirmed by 
subjectively reading this book. If one wants to support 
grounds for antisocial behavior on the part of slum resi- 
dents, one also can do this by subjectively reading this 
book. If, on the other hand, one would like to find a 
rational explanation of the sociological reasons why and 
how slum residents organize themselves and institutions 
to meet basic human needs and their peculiar needs as 
slum residents, especially during the time of this study and 
not now, read this book. 


Chicago, Ill. JAMES C. WALKER 


Delinquency Prevention Overview 


Prevention of Delinquency: Problems and Pro- 
grams. Edited by John R. Stratton and Robert M. 
Terry. New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1968. Pp. 334. $4.50. 


Stratton and Terry have presented an overview of the 
nature of juvenile delinquency prevention and illustrate 
the issues and problems in the control and prevention of 
delinquency through a collection of works from an array 
of professional publications. In doing so they have con- 
cerned themselves primarily with authors who have taken 
an analytical and evaluative approach and concentrated 
on basic issues. They introduce these materials with 
some observations of their own, concluding that the cur- 
rent knowledge of the art is severely limited. This, they 
feel, is “a result of many factors, but it is in part caused 
by the ad hoc nature of many prevention efforts and a 
reluctance to impartially and critically evaluate existing 
theories and practices.” The book succeeds in providing 
an excellent overview within the obvious limitations of 
a 334-page document encompassing 31 separate works. The 
material is well organized and intersticed with editorial 
comment which results in an integrated thought flow 
helpful to the novice in the field. 

The works are organized in six sections, the first three 
of which provide the approaches of varied disciplines to 
the formulation and implemention of programs: (1) Pre- 
requisites for Successful Prevention; (2) Problems of 
Identifying Potential Delinquency; (3) Problems of Im- 
plementing Prevention Programs. The last three sections 
report on specific programs and problems: (1) The Role 
of Existing Community Agencies and Institutions; (2) 
Special Programs and Approaches; (3) Prevention 
Through Community Reorganization. 

In searching for the range of works to cover the subject 
matter, the authors have drawn on materials dating back 


to 1954. Ten of the 31 works predate 1960, and 25 predate 
1966. This leads to a question as to the relevancy of much 
of the material for those who are searching for knowledge 
of this field as it exists today with direct applicability to 
today’s problems, programs, and delinquency prevention 
activity planning. This does not detract from the value of 
the material to broaden the perspective of the student of 
juvenile delinquency prevention as the base from which 
to launch the study of the current practice, evaluate pro- 
grams, and plan new activities. Stratton and Terry have 
made an obvious effort in their selection and editoral 
comment to help the reader avoid the errors of oversimpli- 
fication in gathering and analyzing juvenile delinquency 
statistics in program design and in evaluation and the 
error of overgeneralization by the application of findings 
from one set of circumstances to another in which vari- 
ables may bring totally different results. 

It is impossible to present a review of each of the 31 
articles. It will have to suffice to say that each was well- 
chosen to carry out the intent of the editors to present 
an overview. Herbert Block’s “Juvenile Delinquency Myth 
or Threat” presents an effective treatment of the issues 
involved in gathering and analyzing delinquency statis- 
tics—the range of social, cultural, political and technical 
issues they may reflect. In a review of competing profes- 
sional orientations (“The Problem of Competence To 
Help’), Lyle Shannon effectively questions the relevance 
of some professional orientations to the problems in de- 
linqueney prevention to which they address themselves. 

Succeeding papers by Eva Rosenfeld and James Hackler 
discuss the place of research and evaluation in program 
formulation. 

An excerpt from Psychiatry and the Dilemmas of Crime, 
by Seymour Halleck, tweaks the sense of integrity of 
every professional in the treatment business with respect 
to issues of professional honesty (dishonesty) and should 
stimulate many to read the entire book from which this 
work is taken. 

A series of thought-provoking articles covers a range 
of juvenile delinquency prevention programs more speci- 
fically. Topics include youth aid bureaus, juvenile courts, 
foster home placement programs, parent-child relation- 
ships, the role of the school, the role of employment, op- 
portunity and work programs, gangs and gang workers, 
boys clubs and recreation. 

The final group of articles discusses “Prevention 
Through Community Reorganization.” An article by 
Richard Cloward concludes that delinauency prevention 
efforts must promote social control from within the com- 
munity through the generation of new institutions for 
control in the community. An analysis and comparisons of 
two sections of Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Eleanor 
Maccoby, Joseph Johnson, and Russell Church, report a 
similar conclusion relating delinquency to lack of social 
integration. 

The Chicago Area Project is assessed in a 1959 article 
by Solomin Korbrin. It provides an excellent concise de- 
scription and assessment of the concepts of Clifford Shaw. 

A final article, “Three Approaches to Prevention: A 
Critique,” by John Martin, discusses delinquency pre- 
vention programs on the basis of three approaches. One 
links delinquency prevention with general improvements in 
the institutions related to child welfare—income level, 
housing, work, etc. The second involves efforts at com- 
munity organizations such as the Chicago Area Project, 
coordinating councils, character-building agencies, and a 
reduction of adult behavior which is illegal and delin- 
quency producing. The third type involves activities 
identified with correctional agencies such as probation 
and parole, residential treatment centers, work with 
street gangs, and other activities directed toward the 
adjustment of individual and groups of children. 

I question the relevance of the material to today’s 
problems in this section in particular. It is centered 
around big-city delinquency prevention activities where 
my personal observation tells me that the black-white 
issue, changing population patterns, continuing socioeco- 
nomic disintegration, changing delinquency patterns, and 
the complex issues involved in the growing involvement 
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of youth in drug abuse are included among the major 
factors in delinquency prevention. 

While I thought the volume could have been strengthened 
substantially through the inclusion of more current works, 
I would clearly recommend this book for the reading of 
every student in the juvenile delinquency area. It provides 
an excellent overview of the nature of juvenile delinquency 
prevention and the “state of art’ prior to the past few 
years. It contains valuable lessons worthy of review by 
every person involved in the study or practice of juvenile 
delinquency prevention. 


Springfield, Ill. JOSEPH §S. COUGHLIN 


Nondelinquents’ Delinquencies 


Delinquent Behavior in an American City. By 
Martin Gold. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. 150. $3.25 (paperback). 


Test your delinquency IQ on these true-false items: 

1. Police apprehend about 10 percent of chargeable 
juvenile offenses. 

2. There is a strong and clear-cut relationship between 
social class and delinquency. 

3. From a psychological point of view it makes no sense 
to compare juveniles who shoplift, with those who 
truant, commit assault or armed robbery. 

4. Girls for the most part engage in sexual offenses. 

5. Gangs account, for a sizeable portion of delinquent 
activity. ' 

6. Being caught tends to restrain delinquent offenses. 

If your response to any of these statements was true, 
reading Gold’s study may prove eye-opening. To obtain 
his data adolescents and young adults were trained to 
interview 522 teenagers of their own sex and race repre- 
sentative of the 13,200 13- to 16-year-olds living in Flint, 
Michigan, in 1961, about their delinquent, generally nonad- 
judicated offenses. To study delinquent behavior among 
adolescents generally rather than among nonrepresentative 
adjudicated delinquents they were asked about 51 or so 
offenses including truancy, drinking, setting fire, sexual 
relations, extortion, etc. Detailed questions about each 
offense were asked such as, how many teenagers generally 
and how many of his friends had committed each offense. 
To determine the degree of concealment among respondents 
125 adolescents were interviewed about whose offenses 
information had been obtained from other teenagers. Of 
this group, 72 percent confessed to the information re- 
spondents provided while 17 percent were concealers 
suggesting a respectable validity level for the study. 

So much for methodology—now for results. Eighty-three 
percent of the group confessed to some delinquency in the 
last 3 years while a small proportion, 17 percent, com- 
mitted over 50 percent of the offenses. Neither among 
casual nor frequent offenders did offense preference or 
specialization occur. Various groups of offenses are cited 
and their frequency of occurrence with rather unrevealing 
verbatim descriptions of the incidents by offenders. Sex, 
age, race, and social status analysis of the offenders 
yielded a few surprises as well as reconfirm some of the 
few established facts in this field, such as the significantly 
lower occurrence of delinquency among girls except for 
running away and striking their parents. His data lead 
Gold to conclude that when delinquency is not an expres- 
sion of family conflict as suggested by these offenses it is 
often an assertion of masculine behavior. Social status, 
on the other hand, plays a major role to a smaller degree. 
“These data indicate that the relationship between social 
status and delinquent behavior is a real one among boys 
but not among girls. But real as the relationship appears 
to be, it is slight, and official records have exaggerated 
it....” Thus for the relative influence of Marx and Freud. 
Despite the vastly higher proportion of adjudicated and 
institutionalized black than white delinquents, Gold’s data 
indicate that this difference is accounted for solely by 
status differences between the races. 

Sociological and psychiatric stereotypes about delin- 
quency are contrasted, i.e., boys who with a gang of 


friends assert the values of a delinquent subculture achiev- 
ing an effective integration of personal needs with social 
environment versus lonely, troubled, disorganized young- 
sters committing symbolic acts of aggression. Gold finds 
that most offenses are committed in company while less 
than 8 percent of the most frequent offenders were con- 
sistently loners, as the psychiatric stereotype suggests. 
Exactly the same proportion of serious offenders were 
gang delinquents. The normal curve most frequently de- 
scribes companionship in most offenses while a small 
percentage at both extremes of the range seemingly con- 
form to the stereotypes. Delinquency is compared with 
“pickup stickball or basketball games .. . desired but un- 
planned. Boys who want to play know when the game is 
usually played because that is where the space or basket 
is, and... where other likely players hang out.... How 
often a youngster plays depends a good deal on how much 
he likes the game” and finding other interested players 
of the same age, sex, and social status. “Most delinquent 
behavior starts this way ... only 21 percent had been 
planned more than an half hour before.” 

Taken seriously, Gold has a good deal to say, concerning 
law and order, on the preventiveness of apprehension. 
While most youngsters did not regard delinquent behavior 
risky (65 percent set the odds of getting away with it at 
seven to three) ; almost all overestimated the actual danger 
of apprehension, three percent. Furthermore, youngsters 
who perceived the least risk in delinquency were also the 
least delinquent. In 60 percent of delinquent acts young- 
sters were scolded and parents informed without further 
police action. But regardless of what police did, youngsters 
who were caught went on to commit more offenses than 
those who were not. Adequate socialization and opportuni- 
ties for self-fulfillment in the academic-vocational realm 
rather than more police promise to curb delinquency. 

Perhaps Gold’s most significant finding indicates that 
delinquency represents adolescents’ failure to live up to 
expectations in school, at home and among friends, of 
role inadequacy, prompting them to adopt recognized, 
though negative identities of markedly time-limited use- 
fulness. To criticize a relevant, well-designed and executed, 
clearly written study for reading somewhat less scintillat- 
ing than science fiction would be to attack for something 
never intended. Within the framework of the study it 
might have been possible to obtain somewhat more depth- 
oriented material such as estimates of self-esteem, self- 
image and to have provided evidence carefully evaluating 
socioeconomic level, since Gold criticizes other authors for 
this failing. These objections, however, are offered as 
minor modifications to a _ substantial contribution to 
knowledge in the fields of delinquency and adolescent 
development. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ALBERT W. SILVER 


The Understanding and Forestalling of Suicide 
On the Nature of Suicide. Edited by Edwin S. 


Shneidman. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Publishers, 1969. Pp. 146. $6.00. 


This book, recording the papers and discussions of the 
first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Suicidology in 1968, is in the nature of a memorial to 
psychoanalytic meetings on suicide held in Vienna in 1910. 
The contributors are composed of six psychiatrists, two 
psychologists, and one each in sociology, education, statis- 
tics, and philosophy. The weight of the discussion is 
psychiatric with only slight attention to social or cultural 
factors. 

The scientific study of suicide is recent. Suicide is only 
now moving from being an unforgivable sin or the act 
of an insane person to an act having psychological (and 
one should add social and cultural) antecedents. Like 
venereal disease, divorce, and sex, suicide is moving out 
of the private realm of secrecy and disgrace, into the 
public realm where scientific investigation is acceptable. 

After a comprehensive introductory chapter by the 
editor, the book is composed of brief chapters on a di- 
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versity of subjects. Each chapter stands alone. The book 
does not give a connected discussion of suicide nor does it 
report on research. It seems to be an exchange of points 
of view of psychiatrists probing into psychological and 
philosophical aspects of suicide, and of practitioners 
seeking means of suicide prevention. From the brief, 
diverse presentations, certain points of interest may be 
winnowed. 

Instead of viewing suicide as a discrete act, it should 
be linked to the life cycle, with recognition that self-atti- 
tudes about death vary from age to age and that the 
public attitudes toward death and suicide are related to 
the age of the deceased, for example, a tragedy for the 
young but a blessing for the aged. 

A differentiation of suicides into psychological types is 
tentatively made. At various points the discussion concerns 
concepts of life, death, and the meaning of suicide. The 
will dominates in other discussions. 

Only one contribution, by Robert J. Havighurst, brings 
in factual data on suicide rates of different nations or 
social groups. A chapter called “Discussion: A Question 
of Research” introduces a number of problems on the 
periphery of suicide, for example: the crisis created in 
the lives of relatives when someone commits suicide; the 
effect of a person’s previous experience with death (as 
in war) on his likelihood of suicide; unintentional or sub- 
intentional deaths that indicate a wish both to live and 
die; the attempted suicide that may be “a cry for help”; 
and tne need for more reliable statistics. 

Since World War II the American interest in suicide 
has led to an increase in suicide prevention centers, from 
three in 1958 to over a hundred in 1968. In 1966 the 
National Institute of Mental Health established a Center 
for Studies of Suicide Prevention, and in 1967 the Ameri- 
can Association of Suicidology and the Bulletin of Sui- 
cidology were founded. Suggestions are made to improve 
the work of the prevention centers, such as inducements 
to troubled people to come or be referred to the centers 
prior to the crisis that makes suicide imminent, personal 
rather than telephone contacts, and the use of trained 
volunteers (as in Great Britain) who make personal 
contacts. 

One may question the meaning of the upsurge of activ- 
ity, much of which centers on people who are contemplat- 
ing suicide. Does it point to the isolation of people from 
kinship groups that once offered support to troubled 
people, so that now they need agency support? Or does it 
mean that the behavioral sciences now see any act as 
the end result of covert forces which may be dissolved 
or diverted if caught in time? Since many of the centers 
work through anonymous telephone counseling, followup 
on success is impossible. One can only hope that the centers 
are not merely a fad, assumed but not proven to be 
beneficial, as many other preventive devices have been. 


Northern Illinois University RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Authoritative Guide on Drugs 


The Drug Dilemma. By Sidney Cohen, M.D. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Pp. 139. $4.95. 

There is no easy way to learn about drugs and the 
many factors related to those who abuse them. This small 
book provides an excellent introduction for those who 
teach and counsel, for the parent and student. Most com- 
mendable is the author’s success in telling it “the way 
it is” without proselytizing. So much of the literature for 
the layman has been intent on committing the reader to 
a specific point of view and has been polar in selecting 
data from the scientific literature. Dr. Cohen, an expert’s 
expert, has presented a readable, feeling account of the 
drug scene with which the neophyte can be confident that 
the myths are so labeled, and the story is a faithful ap- 
proximation of our continually evolving concept of the 
drug scene. 

Separate chapters are included for the LSD type of 
psychedelics; the psychedelic-marihuana; opiates, seda- 
tives, stimulants, and cocaine; the sniffers (glue, 


anesthetics); and a novel chapter entitled ‘“Witches’ 
Brews and the Like.” 

The author risks going beyond the facts and raises the 
philosophic arguments frequently encountered. The reader 
is prepared to relate empathetically to the “heads” point 
of view as well as being prepared to communicate alter- 
native points of view to the young in their terms—Buber, 
Yoga, Buddha, Zenn, etc. 

I believe few of the important points have been omitted. 
For example, reality and creativity are different than the 
feeling of reality and creativity. This is illustrated by the 
“final secret of the universe” revealed to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes while under the influence of chloroform, “The 
stench of turpentine pervades all.” 

I believe Dr. Cohen touches too superficially on the 
process of becoming an abuser, giving greater emphasis to 
his description of the end result. More emphasis on the 
former would have been helpful for the intended audience. 
The reservoir of potential abusers is huge compared to 
those who become a part of the more homogeneous sub- 
culture. Many emotional experiences occur in the life 
cycle of the user. For the probation and parole counselor, 
an important point is that critical emotional moments do 
arise when a significant other may be most effective. The 
work of the counselor requires receptiveness and patience 
to be available at the critical times. 

A chapter entitled “A Partial Solution” is just that, 
crammed with good advice but lacking indepth considera- 
tion. 

The reader will find helpful a drug glossary, a table 
summarizing drug effects and suggested additional read- 
ing. The standard introductory reference “Drugs on the 
College Campus” by Helen Nowlis, Ph.D., does not appear 
in the suggested reading and should have been included. 
As an introduction, the probation or parole counselor 
could hardly do better than to acquire The Drug Dilemma. 

Hartford, Conn. DONALD PET 


Measuring Delinquency 


Delinquency: Selected Studies. Edited by 
Thorsten Sellin and Marvin E. Wolfgang. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. Pp. 161. $7.95. 


This little book, which might be better referred to as 
a monograph on delinquency measurement, is based on 
research which the editors began under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant in 1960 and concluded in 1964. The original 
purpose of this research was to establish a meaningful 
method of measuring delinquency. The results of the 
study appeared in a short manual, Constructing an Index 
of Delinquency (1963) and the final masterwork, The 
Measurement of Delinquency (1964). 

Now this new volume reports the use of the more sensi- 
tive measurements of delinquency devised by the 1960-64 
research. The studies provide prescriptions which law 
enforcement officials and those responsible for under- 
standing the reasons for criminal behavior can use as 
a counter to “facts” learned in academia or from personal 
experience. 

According to the editors, basic to any consideration of 
measuring crime are the crime classifications used. The 
Standard Classification of Offenses promulgated by the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Reports of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in 1930 has been used for 
40 years with little modification. Based on legal labels, 
only the most serious crime is reflected, with no provision 
for showing the seriousness of the offense or of the 
lesser significance to attempts. 

With a vital assist from the Police Department of 
Philadelphia, a sample of 1,313 cases was taken and 
from this an index of delinquency was devised. The 
authors describe it as “an index of juvenile offenses 
resulting in personal harm to victims or in the theft and 
damage of property. In a sense, it becomes an index to the 
amount and degree of objectively measurable harm done 
by juveniles to the social norms protecting life and prop- 
erty in the community.” 

A scoring system was developed (familiar to readers 
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of The Measurement of Delinquency) which produced an 
index different from the one used in the Standard Classifi- 
cation of Offenses (SCO). Though the Sellin-Wolfgang 
index of delinquency suggests an improvement over the 
present accounting for crime, the authors note that the 
cost of collecting such data would add to the cost of 
administration, but the value of the system would out- 
weigh the cost. Secondly, it was indicated that by elimi- 
nating legal labels used in the SCO classification there 
would be a loss in the continuity of the traditional 
reporting of offenses. This can be best answered by ad- 
dressing the proposed index in such a way that the 
appropriate offenses appearing in the Standard Classifi- 
cation of Offenses could be easily described. 

Probably the primary objection to the study was the 
limitation of the research to a single metropolitan area. 
Currently several replication studies are underway which 
thus far show that the scale can be used. 

The sample was rich with other data on the delinquent, 
as well as his victim, and whether harm had come to the 
victim. This reservoir was tapped by four capable gradu- 
ate students at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
resulting descriptive titles of the research and their 
authors tend to demonstrate the value of carefully de- 
veloped research data by a team of disciplined and goal- 
oriented researchers. 

Stanley Turner, in his study of “Delinquency and 
Distance,” notes that the delinquent offender lives near 
at hand to the location of his offense. High crime areas 
can therefore be expected to represent areas where of- 
fenders reside. The median distance travelled by a delin- 
quent who committed a reported offense was two-fifths of 
a mile. Three-fourths of the offenses occurred within 1 
mile of the delinquent’s residence and the range was from 
0 (at home) to 23 miles. Turner summarizes his findings 
succinctly as follows: “1. Most offenders live a short 
distance from their offenses. 2. The proportion wanes 
with distance.” 

Turner examined 504 offenses involving 950 offenders 
and found that high resident offender areas showed up 
high in most types of offensive events (crimes against 
the person) and lower in larcenies. Turner found that in 
high offense areas one needed to obtain information about 
the family and income, racial composition and house 
valuation. 

Bernard Cohen examined “The Delinquency of Gangs 
and Spontaneous Groups” and “Internecine Conflict: The 
Offender,” using again the basic data provided by the 
1960-64 research. Cohen notes that the territorial attach- 
ment is a product of the “sociophysical segregation” of the 
lower-class Negro youth. Though motives and purposes 
of gangs appear to be somewhat different, defense of 
the “turf” is the apparent purpose. This, in turn, develops 
a social system for the gang and its future victims. But 
no one can determine just why group delinquency ap- 
pears to consist of forays against the community through 
theft or violence. Could this illustrate the gang’s pro- 
pensity to create an image of itself as being not only a 
defender but also a provider? 

The second of the two studies by Cohen searches into 
the conformity of behavior among gang members. Cohen 
determined that gang and group deviance reflect different 
delinquency. In the slang of today, both “do their thing.” 
He further asserts that the age-old view that the gang 
holds its members in a strong behavior pattern still holds 
true. Finally, Cohen sees that the age of participants 
varies as to their acculturation into the delinquent gang. 
Cohen provides insights for those who want to develop a 
program for the prevention and control of gang delin- 
quency. 

William F. Hohenstein discusses “Factors Influencing 
the Police Disposition of Juvenile offenders’? as shown 
by a study of police dispositions in the city of 
Philadelphia during 1960. Hohenstein indicates that the 
three most important factors in determining what to do 
with the delinquent are: “(1) the attitude of the victim, 
(2) the previous record of the offender, and (3) the 
seriousness of the present event.” Age and sex of the 
offender and the victim appear to be of no value nor 


does the number of offenders associated in the event. 
Police bias was apparently nonexistent. 

“Trends in Robbery as Reflected by Different Indexes” 
represented a 10 percent random sample of robberies 
reported to the Philadelphia police during a 7-year period, 
January 1, 1960, through December 31, 1966. Prepared 
by Andre Normandeau, the study tends to show that the 
Standard Classification of Offenses might be supplemented 
by the Sellin-Wolfgang index of delinquency referred to 
as S-W index. 

In this reviewer’s opinion these selected studies, which 
give examples of the use of the S-W index of delinquency, 
(which might be referred to as S-W ID) represent the 
beginning of a more comprehensive understanding of the 
possible improved dimensions that can be given to crime 
reporting. The limitations of one for one criminal statis- 
tics are recognized. We need to provide in our measure- 
ment a “feel” for the seriousness of the offense to the 
society as a whole and to the victim in particular. Cur- 
rently, a simple robbery with no violence, which now 
counts as a single incident in our crime statistics, is added 
together with another robbery in which assault and long 
hospitalization occurs for the victim. S-W ID is pointing 
the way. We are probably a long way from applying this 
index of measurement except to our large cities, but since 
admittedly most of the crime appears to originate in our 
large metropolitan areas, perhaps a start can begin there. 

This is a technical book somewhat difficult for the non- 
statistician; nevertheless, others can replicate the findings 
in the selected studies using S-W ID as a base. 


Washington, D.C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Perspectives on Violence and Human Aggression 


Violence and the Struggle for Existence. By the 
Committee on Violence of the Department of 
Psychiatry of Stanford University School of 
Medicine, edited by David N. Daniels, Marshall F. 
Gilula, and Frank M. Ochberg. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1970. Pp. 451. $12.50. (Re- 
printed with permission from the May 1970 issue 
of Psychiatric News.) 


Two tragic assassinations in 1968 shook the Nation, 
altered the course of history, angered and grieved many, 
and spurred a group of young professionals at Stanford 
to search for explanations of violence in America. 

The Committee on Violence of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry of Stanford University School of Medicine, under 
the leadership of Drs. David N. Daniels and Frank M. 
Ochberg, produced within a year a significant collection of 
review papers, theoretical models, and professional com- 
munication channels that facilitate rational responses 
to the irrationality of destructive human aggression. 

Violence and the Struggle for Existence, edited by Drs. 
Daniels, Gilula, and Ochberg, and written by the Stanford 
committee, is the culmination of their efforts. It is a 
volume that every psychiatrist in America should own. 

The issue of violence is timely to us psychiatrists, who 
increasingly are called upon to understand, interpret, and 
help avert its occurrence. Hence, Violence and the Stuggle 
for Existence is a much needed book and one that stands 
out clearly and boldly above other recent publications 
about violence. While this book is the result of a collective 
effort of 23 contributors, it does not embody an exclusively 
“psychiatric” frame of reference. Biological and _ socio- 
logical aspects of violence are reviewed in addition to 
psychologic and psychodynamic considerations. 

The theme, as embodied in its title, is that violence is 
threatening the continued existence of man. Violence, 
defined as destructive aggression, is one means in man’s 
struggle to adapt—to cope with individual and group life 
stresses. The authors propose that violence is rapidly 
becoming less functional because of our increasing techno- 
logical efficiency in killing and because of the decreased 
feedback and inhibition of our destructive acts from im- 
personal man-made weapons. As a means of adapting to 
our environment, violence is becoming an anachronism. 
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But the book does much more than just expound this 
theme. The first five chapters are devoted to exploring a 
variety of conceptual frameworks explaining the “whys” 
and “hows” of individual and collective violence. Biological 
bases of aggression include certain kinds of brain damage, 
overcrowding, intrusions upon “personal life space,’”’ or 
threats to one’s status. Environmental factors contributing 
to violence encompass social learning, frustration, and 
situational factors, such as the presence of weapons, a low 
expectation of punishment, alcohol intoxication, or bore- 
dom. A sensitive and thorough discourse on the psycho- 
dynamics of violence is provided, followed by a novel 
cybernetic model relating anger to actual attack. A final 
chapter in this section is most timely and important. Its 
authors highlight the limitations of violence in social 
conflict and elaborate a number of alternative strategies 
that can be used to cope with such conflicts. 

The bulk of this book focuses upon current substantive 
issues surrounding violence in America. Individual 
chapters are devoted to effects of mass media on violence, 
assassination, gun legislation, the relationship of mental 
illness to violence, collective violence by minority groups, 
and the relationship of drugs to violence. 

While this is a scholarly work, it is also oriented toward 
action. The deaths of Martin Luther King, Jr., and Robert 
Kennedy catalyzed the formation of the Stanford work 
group and propelled them to make concrete guidelines and 
recommendations for the prevention of violence. Besides 
a number of recommendations for political, social, and 
educational programs, a summary chapter includes several 
guidelines for individual action: 

® relinquishing our inconsistent standards and behavior 
surrounding acts of violence—condoning some acts while 
condemning others; 

® eliminating excessively punitive discipline for our 
children and substituting nonviolent discipline and posi- 
tive rewards; 

® learning about the potential hazards of overpopula- 
tion and its contribution to violent behavior, considering 
the merits of personal family planning, and limiting the 
size of our families; 

® urging our schools to develop a curriculum in the 
nonviolent resolution of social conflict; 

® writing to professionals in the mass media asking 
them to emphasize that violence is destructive rather than 
glamorous, and to sponsor educational programs that 
demonstrate nonviolent means for the resolution of con- 
flict ; 

© opening channels of communication among ourselves 
and members of groups having differing views and needs; 

® encouraging legislators to enact strong firearms 
control laws and to establish more legal machinery for 
the expression of political grievances; 

® urging legislators, law enforcement officials, and 
judicial officials to eliminate cruel social penalties and to 
emphasize rehabilitation. 

Violence and the Struggle for Existence heralds the 
beginning of serious multidisciplinary investigation. The 
topic is relevant and the text is most readable and reflects 
a high quality of scholarship and conscientious editing. It 
is my hope that not only will the efforts of the behavioral 
scientists continue, but that their message will be heard 
and heeded by lay and professional groups alike. 


Chevy Chase, Md. BERTRAM S. BROWN 


Reports Received 


The Advisory Committee on Correction (Annual Re- 
port). Department of Correction, 100 Cambridge Street, 
Boston, Mass., 1969. Pp. 21. An advisory committee of 
nine citizens appointed by the Governor is required by law 
to visit each correctional institution annually and to 
make recommendations to the Governor on any matter 
affecting the Department or the correction program. This 
report contains a number of recommendations which, 
according to the Committee, require urgent legislative 
approval to improve the State’s correctional system. 
Annual Research Review (Annual Report). California 
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Department of Corrections, Research Division, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1969. Pp. 133. This report lists all completed 
and ongoing research projects conducted during the year 
by the Research Division and the California Medical 
Facility. Each research project listed is described in 
terms of staff, purpose, procedure, findings, timetable, 
and publications. 

The Community Residential Treatment Program for 
Adult Offender in the District of Columbia (Annual Re- 
port). The Bureau of Rehabilitation, 666 Eleventh St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 1970. Pp. 34. This current report 
covering the calendar year 1969 summarizes the operations, 
program, population, problems, and future plans of four 
residences. The emphasis in this report is on new develop- 
ments, relationships with other agencies, changes in 
staffing patterns, and other significant innovations. 

Coping With Drug Abuse. Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. Mental Health 
Supplement No. 64, March-April 1970. Pp. 13. In this 
article, the authors, Dr. Sidney Lecker and William Pigott, 
describe the development of a community social action 
approach to a drug abuse problem in a middle to upper 
class Montreal suburban community. The work described 
is the product of 2 years of work within the community 
covering the developmental stages to social action, the 
evolution of the social action group itself, and the com- 
munity organization and action programs initiated by 
the formation of the social action group. 

Drug Abuse in Florida. Law Enforcement Planning 
Council, 325 East Gaines Street, Tallahassee, Fla., 1970. 
Pp. 10. This report contains the initial findings by the 
Governor’s Task Force of a first comprehensive statewide 
analysis of Florida’s problem of narcotics, dangerous 
drugs, and alcohol abuse. The report calls for more 
effective prevention-educational programs, a thorough re- 
view of the law dealing with the classification of mari- 
huana as compared to other drug laws with the view 
toward making the law more uniform, equitable, and 


workable, and more attention to the magnitude of 
alcoholism. 


Innovative Approaches in Child Protective Services. The 
American Humane Association, Children’s Division, Den- 
ver, Colo., 1969. Pp. 24. The papers published in this 
pamphlet were prepared for presentation at the annual 
meeting of the National Conference on Social Welfare. 
Both papers stress the need for developing new approaches 
and defining areas of innovative practices. 


Management of Probation Services: A Supplementary 
Bibliography. National Probation and Parole Institutes, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y., 1969. Pp. 237. This 
bibliography contains a sampling of significant abstracts, 
annotations, and citations of the literature related to the 
administration and management of probation services in 
the United States. 


An Operational Analysis of the Parole Task. Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, 
Colo., 1969. Pp. 38. This report describes a task analysis 
demonstration in a state parole department. The purpose 
is to use job and task analysis as a basis for developing 
training programs. Included in the. report are task flow 
charts of the parole job, analysis of training charts, and 
a comparison of probation and parole tasks. 

Parole Eligibility of Prisoners Serving a Life Sentence. 
Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., 1969. Pp. 45. The statutes and 
the policies of the 50 states relating to the parole of 
life-term prisoners are summarized in this publication. 
Edwin Powers, author of the report, discusses the histori- 
cal perspectives of the problem, changing trends in crimi- 
nal codes, constitutionality of life sentences, variations in 
parole eligibility, and the recommendations of the model 
penal code. 


Problems, Thoughts, and Processes in Criminal Justice 
Administration. National Probation and Parole Institutes, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y., 1969. Pp. 307. This 
document is the fourth in a series of publications from the 
Probation Management Institutes. To help crystallize 
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problems and issues in the administration of justice, this 
volume is made up of contributions from practitioners and 
academicians in which they discuss a wide range of signifi- 
cant issues affecting the total continuum of the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Report of the Special Civilian Committee for the Study 
of the United States Army Confinement System. Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D.C., 1970. Pp. 133. In 
April 1969 the Under Secretary of Army named an inde- 
pendent committee of six nationally prominent civilian 
penologists to conduct a comprehensive and professional 
survey of the management, operation, and adequacy of 
the Army’s confinement facilities. Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of the Osborne Association, Inc., New 
York City, was named chairman of the committee. The 
committee completed its work in May 1970. This report 
presents the conclusions and recommendations of the 
committee. 

Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent 
Children. Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. Statistical Series No. 96, 1970. Pp. 13. The data 
published in this report cover the fiscal year 1968 and 
continue the statistical series on the number of public 
institutions for delinquent children, the distribution of 
children in these institutions, average length of stay by 
type of institution and state, and personnel and ex- 
penditures. 

A Study of Conflict Resolution in Criminal Justice. 
National Probation and Parole Institutes, 44 East 23 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1969. Pp. 96. This publication is 
based on a conference held at the School of Criminal 
Justice, Albany, in May 1969. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to explore the feasibility of applying theory 
and techniques in conflict resolution gained from research 
in other settings, to the problems of criminal justice. 


Work Furlough Program (Annual Report). Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, Los Angeles, Calif., 1969. 
Pp. 18. Information regarding the operation of the work 
furlough program for the calendar year 1968 is provided 
in this report. Statistics on numbers participating, gross 
earnings and disbursements, length of time in program, 
and frequency of violations are included. 

Youth Involvement Project. National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Pp. 56. This report describes a project intended to 
develop models for the involvement of youth in program 
planning, development, and assessment in the prevention 
and control of delinquency. Procedures, problems, and 
evaluations of two institutes are presented and recom- 
mendations made to assist planners and managers of the 
juvenile justice system in involving youth in planning, 
developing, and assessing programs. 


Books Received 


Beyond Racism. By Whitney M. Young, Jr. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1969. Pp. 257. $6.95. 

Biographical Sagas of Will Power. By Harry J. Baker, 
Ph.D. New York: Vantage Press, 1970. Pp. 320. $6.50. 

The Child Savers: The Invention of Delinquency. By 
Anthony M. Platt. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. Pp. 230. 

Citizen Boards at Work: New Challenges to Effective 
Action. By Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Association 
Press, 1970. Pp. 288. $7.50. 

Crime and Information Theory. By M. A. P. Willmer. 


Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1970. Pp. 124. $7.95. 

Crime, Criminology, and Contemporary Society. Edited 
by R. D. Knudten. Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 
1970. Pp. 435. $6.60. 


Disaffiliated Man: Essays and Bibliography on Skid 
Row, Vagrancy, and Outsiders. Edited by Howard M. 
Bahr. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1970. Pp. 428. 
$9.50. 


The Dynamics of Aggression. By Edwin I. Megargee and 
Jack E. Hokanson. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1970. Pp. 271. $3.95. 


An Eye for an Eye. By H. Jack Griswold, Mike 
Misenheimer, Art Powers, and Ed Tromanhauser. New 
Ley Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. Pp. 288. 
6.95. 


Group Work in the Institution. Revised Edition. By 
Gisela Konopka. New York: Association Press, 1970. Pp. 
304. $7.95. 

Halfway Houses: Community-Centered Correction and 
Treatment. By Oliver J. Keller, Jr., and Benedict S. Alper. 
1 _lnaea Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, 1970. Pp. 203. 

50. 


A Layman’s Guide to Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis. By 
Eric Berne, M.D. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968. 
Pp. 386. $6.95. 

The Military Prison: Theory, Research, and Practice. 
Edited by Stanley L. Brodsky and Norman E. Eggleston. 
ig Southern Illinois University Press, 1970. Pp. 


Modern Criminals. Edited by James F. Short, Jr. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1970. Pp. 192. $2.45 
(paperbound). 

The Modern Practice of Adult Education: Andragogy 
versus Pedagogy. By Malcolm S. Knowles. New York: 
Association Press, 1970. Pp. 384. $12.95. 

New Understandings of Human Behavior. Edited by 
Harold D. Werner. New York: Association Press, 1970. 
Pp. 286. $7.95. 


Our Criminal Society: The Social and Legal Sources of 
Crime in America. By Edwin M. Schur. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 1970. Pp. 244. $6.95. 

The Prevention of Drinking Problems: Alcohol Control 
& Cultural Influences. By Rupert Wilkinson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970. Pp. 301. $10.00. 

Race Riots in Black and White. Edited by J. Paul 
Mitchell. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Publishers, 1970. Pp. 179. $5.95. 


The Sociology of Crime and Delinquency, Second Edition. 
Edited by Marvin E. Wolfgang, Leonard Savitz, and 
Norman Johnston. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
Publishers, 1970. Pp. 676. $10.95. 


The Sociology of Punishment and Correction, Second 
Edition. Edited by Norman Johnston, Leonard Savitz, and 
Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1970. Pp. 843. $11.95. 

Student Protest and the Law. Edited by Grace W. 
Holmes. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Institute of Continuing 
Legal Education, 1969. Pp. 403. $12.50. 


The Theory and Practice of Group Psychotherapy. By 
Irvin D. Yalom. New York: Basic Books, Publishers, 1970. 
Pp. 398. $10.00. 


Violence and the Struggle for Existence. Edited by David 
N. Daniels, M.D., Marshall F. Gilula, M.D., and Frank M. 
Ochberg, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1970. 
Pp. 451. $12.50. 


In attempting to bring about change it is better to 
fall flat on your face than to lean too far over backwards. 


—JAMES THURBER 
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Rowland F. Kirks Appointed 
Administrative Office Director 


Rowland Falconer Kirks, 55, of Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as director of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. He assumed his new duties July 1. 

A native of the District of Columbia, Kirks graduated 
from the Virginia Military Institute in 1935 and received 
the LL.B., M.P.L. (master of patent law), S.J.D., and 
LL.D., degrees from the National University School of 
Law. He served as professor and dean at the Law School 
and !ater as president of the University. 

Kirks entered World War II as a first lieutenant and 
was progressively promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He served in the European Theatre of Operations 
as chief of combat intelligence for the U.S. Ninth Army 
and concluded his overseas duty in military government 
as chief of foreign trade in the Headquarters of the 
United States Group Control for Germany. 

In 1962 he was appointed by President Truman as 
assistant attorney general of the United States. 

In 1966 Kirks was promoted to the rank of major 
general in the United States Army Reserve and since 
1967 has served as commanding general of the 97th 
U.S. Army Reserve Command which embraces the states 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
and the eastern portion of West Virginia. 

Since 1960 he has been general counsel and director of 
government relations for the American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute. As an industry advisor to the U.S. 
Government, he assisted in negotiating 19-nation short- 
term and 29-nation long-term textile arrangements at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Active in civic, charitable, and religious affairs of the 
Nation’s Capital, Kirks is past chairman and current 
member of the Salvation Army Advisory Board, presently 
the president of the Board of Trustees of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, a former member of the 
District of Columbia Board of Education, and a member 
of the Washington Board of Trade. He is also a member 
of the District of Columbia and Federal Bar Associations. 
Married to the former Virginia L. Potter of Petersburg, 
Va., he and Mrs. Kirks have a daughter, Virginia Louise, 
and a son, Rowland II, and live in northwest Washington, 
D.C. 


Marshall K. McKinney Retires 
After 36 Years’ Government Service 


Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer for the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of Illinois 
since 1942, retired July 12 after 36 years in government 
service. 

Entering the federal probation service in 1934, McKin- 
ney played a helpful role in developing policies and pro- 
cedures in the Federal Probation System. He assisted in 
organizing the Federal Probation Officers Association in 
1954, later serving as regional president, vice president, 
and from 1959 to 1960 as president. He edited the As- 
sociation’s Newsletter from 1966 to 1970. 

McKinney was prominently active in community affairs, 
serving on the boards of the East St. Louis Exchange 
Club, Mental Health Center, Boy Scouts of America, 
Family Service Agency, and the Magdala House at St. 
Louis, a community treatment center for female offenders. 
He was president for 3 years of the Jaycee Baseball 
League of East St. Louis. 

McKinney’s two sons each have their Ph.D. degrees, one 
in chemistry and the other in electrical engineering. 

“Mac” and his wife, “Bert,” will continue to make 
their home at 1821 Kinsella, Belleville, Ill. 
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ABA Committee on Sentencing Releases 
Tentative Draft of Probation Standards 


“The basic idea underlying a sentence to probation is 
very simple. Sentencing is in large part concerned with 
avoiding future crimes by helping the defendant learn 
to live productively in the community which he has offended 
against. Probation proceeds on the theory that the best 
way to pursue this goal is to orient the criminal sanction 
toward the community setting in those cases where it is 
compatible with the other objectives of sentencing.” 

These are the opening words of the Introduction to the 
110-page tentative draft of Standards Relating to Proba- 
tion, prepared by the Advisory Committee on Sentencing 
and Review of the American Bar Association Project on 
Standards for Criminal Justice. 

The Advisory Committee sees probation as an affirma- 
tive correctional tool that is used not because it is of 
maximum benefit to the defendant, but because it is of 
maximum benefit to society. “The automatic response in 
a sentencing situation ought to be probation,” the Com- 
mittee recommends, “unless particular aggravating fac- 
tors emerge in the case at hand.” 

The desirability of probation is based on five factors 
that make it more favorable than imprisonment, the 
Report points out. 

First, it maximizes the liberty of the individual while 
at the same time vindicating the authority of the law and 
pt tla protecting the public from further violations 
of law. 

Second, it affirmatively promotes the rehabilitation of 
the offender by allowing the defendant to maintain his 
normal community contacts. 

Third. it avoids the negative and frequently stultifying 
effects of confinement which often complicate the rein- 
tegration of the offender into the community. 

Fourth, the financial cost of crime control to the public 
is greatly reduced. 

Finally, it minimizes the impacts of the conviction on 
the offender’s innocent dependents. 

The views and opinions contained in the Tentative 
Draft will be submitted for consideration and approval 
by either the House of Delegates or the Board of Gover- 
nors of the American Bar Association. 


Six Chief Probation Officers Retire With a 
Total of 181 ¥ears’ Government Service 


Six chief probation officers who have served the Federal 
Government a total of 181 years, retired in July. 

Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer at East 
St. Louis, Ill., retired after 36 years’ service. 

William Page White, chief probation officer at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, entered the federal probation service in 1940 after 3 
years as a parole officer with the Michigan Department 
of Corrections. 

Rupert W. Harper, chief probation officer at Roanoke, 
Va., joined the Federal Probation System in 1949 after 
6 years’ employment as a classification officer with the 
Bureau of Prisons. 

George H. Gilpin, chief probation officer at San Antonio, 
Texas, became a federal probation officer in 1945. He had 
a total of 27 years’ government service. 

Finley Cook, chief probation officer at Charleston, 

Va., entered the federal probation service in 1939. 
He completed a total of 40 years’ government service. 

John P. Jarvis, chief probation officer at Lexington, 
Ky., was a federal probation officer 21 years. He had also 
been a probation-parole officer for 2 years for the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky and deputy commissioner for 2 
years of its Department of Welfare. 


U.S. Establishes Program To 
Identify and Control Marihuana 


A nationwide program aimed at the identification and 
control of wild marihuana during the current growing 
season was highlighted in June by the U.S. Department 
of Justice. 

In making the announcement, Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell pointed to the extensive efforts currently 


. underway by the Federal Government to suppress foreign 


sources of supply, and cited disturbing reports that mari- 
huana traffickers will increase their efforts to harvest 
wild growth of domestic marihuana as a replacement. The 
problem of domestic infestation has been largely attributed 
to the World War II era when marihuana was cultivated 
as a substitute for Manila hemp, although subsequently 
abandoned as a commercial crop. 

The program has been developed as a joint effort by 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. The 
Department of the Interior and Defense wili also partici- 
pate to ensure coverage of federally owned lands. 

As part of the overall program, a pilot experimental 
project has been designed for 20 counties in 10 states 
which are considered representative of the broad central 
area where marihuana growth is believed to be most 
prevalent. 


An Estimated 15,000 To Attend White 
House Conferences on Children 


About 15,000 persons are expected to attend six regional 
White House Conferences on Children to be held in 
November as precursors to the national conference, which 
is scheduled to meet in Washington, D.C., December 13 
to 18, 1970. Some 3,000 delegates will attend the Washing- 
ton meeiing. 

The regional conferences will be held in the following 
cities: Portland, Oreg., Denver, Colo., Omaha, Nebr., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Tampa, Fla., and Pittsburgh, Pa. Along 
with the Washington conference in December, they will 
be focused on the problems of children from birth through 
the age of 13. 

Preparation for the youth phase of the White House 
Conference to be held at Washington, D.C., in June 1971, 
is also underway. Approximately 120 summer interns are 
being selected through the federal service entrance exami- 
nation, the Washington intern program, the White House, 
the State committees on children and youth, and a 
special civil service program to include disadvantaged 
young people. They will work in three major areas: (1) 
examination of federal programs relating to youth; (2) 
research into issues that have particular impact on youth; 
and (3) communication with the various segments of the 
public interested in the White House Conference. 

Stephen Hess is chairman of the White House Con- 
ference. 


Net Earnings of Federal Prison 
Industries Are $7.3 Million in 1969 


Earnings of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., accord- 
ing to the FPI Board of Directors, were $10.5 million 
during 1969 compared with $12.2 million the previous 
year. Net earnings were $7.3 million compared with $9.5 
million after funding programs for vocational training, 
meritorius awards, and accident compensation. 

The Corporation completed its 35th year in 1969 as a 
wholly owned Government corporation established to pro- 
vide training and employment for inmates confined at 
federal correctional institutions, including military disci- 
plinary barracks. 

Starting in 1935 with assets of $4,176,040 transferred 
from what was then the Industries Division of the Bureau 
of Prisons, the Corporation, at the end of 1969, had assets 
totaling $54.8 million. 
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Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration Created 


The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has announced the creation of the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration within the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service. The new Administration re- 
places the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth De- 
velopment which was created in 1963. Robert Gemignani, 
who has headed the OJDYD, is commissioner of the new 
Administration. 

The Youth Development agency will administer the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 
which provides federal grants and contracts to help state 
and local communities provide prevention and rehabilita- 
tion services for youths who are delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent. 

The new Administration will also be responsible for 
coordinating the planning and development of programs 
in the field of delinquency prevention and rehabilitation 
within the Social and Rehabilitation Service. The new Ad- 
ministration also absorbs the Division of Juvenile De- 
linquency Service in the Department’s Children’s Bureau, 
formed in 1954 to furnish technical assistance to agencies 
concerned with rehabilitating delinquent youth, to conduct 
program surveys, and to issue publications offering 
standards and guides. Many of its staff members have 
been reassigned to the new administration’s central office 
in Washington, D.C., and as juvenile delinquency repre- 
sentatives in the 10 regional department offices throughout 
the country. In their new assignments, the representatives 
will provide immediate services and technical assistance to 
states and local communities. 

“Formation of the new Administration indicates the 
Department’s intent to expand its role in delinquency 
prevention,’ Gemignani said. “And the assignment of 
full-time youth development representatives will provide 
close liaison with state agencies, and enable states and 
local communities to have immediate access to these 
persons in order to help them develop and carry out their 
delinquency prevention plans and programs.” 


More than 275 Volunteers Offer 
Services at State Training School 


Volunteers from the community have been participating 
extensively in the daily living of boys at the New Jersey 
Training School for Boys at Skillman, according to Dr. 
Alfred B. Vuocolo, superintendent of the school. He 
characterizes the volunteers as “partners with the school 
staff in returning children to the community.” 

Coordinated by volunteer Mary Lilly Sage, who works 
more than 200 hours each month organizing, coordinating, 
and encouraging groups and individuals to participate in 
the lives of the children, the volunteer program has more 
than 275 persons participating. 

The volunteers include high school and college youths, 
church groups, Red Cross youth groups, business groups, 
families, and persons who engage in a variety of projects 
including arts, crafts, recreation, education, sports on 
the school grounds, and projects in the community such 
as fishing, bowling, and family visiting. 

Participants in the program come from throughout the 
State to supplement and support the school activities. At 
the institution a retired chef leads the cooking club. Others 
participate as classroom aides in remedial studies. 

Groups are assigned to cottages to work with the boys 
in planning and carrying out ongrounds and community 
activities. Several families and their children are assigned 
to cottages, meet with boys after classroom activities, 
and participate in the cottages after the supper hour. 
Other families invite groups of boys from different cottages 
to their homes for picnics and recreation. 

The volunteers give selflessly to the boys, Dr. Vuocolo 
reports. They are creative and provide significant benefits 
to the boys by their interest, activity, and willingness to 
relate with them. 
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Serious Crimes in 1969 Increase 
12 Percent Over 1968, FBI Reports 


During the decade of the sixties, serious crime in the 
United States increased by 148 percent, but the rate of 
increase slowed down substantially in 1969, Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell announced on August 13. 

In 1969, the number of serious crimes in the United 
States increased by 12 percent over 1968, as compared 
with a 17 percent increase in 1968 over 1967. Violent 
crimes increased in 1969 by 11 percent compared with a 
19 percent increase in 1968. 

In the Nation’s largest cities, those with more than 
250,000 people, serious crime increased in 1969 by 9 per- 
cent compared with an 18 percent increase in 1968. 

The latest figures were contained in the FBI’s 185- 
page Crime Reports—1969, released in August by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

In making the announcement, Mitchell stated: ‘While 
we can find encouragement in the fact that crime increased 
in 1969 at a much slower rate than in 1968, the important 
fact is that the total number of serious crimes continued 
to increase in all categories. This must be a matter of 
continuing concern to the Department of Justice and to 
law enforcement agencies at all levels of Federal, state 
and local government.” 

According to Hoover, the total number of serious 
crimes during 1969 was almost 5,000,000. There were 
more than 655,000 violent crimes and more than 4,334,000 
property crimes. 

There were 2,471 serious crimes per 100,000 population 
in the United States during 1969, an 11 percent increase 
in the crime rate over 1968. The rate for violent crimes 
in 1969 was 324 victims per 100,000 population, up 10 
percent, while property crimes had a rate of 2,147 offenses 
per 100,000 inhabitants which is an increase of 11 percent 
over 1968. 

The serious crime rate, or the risk of becoming a victim 
of crime, has increased 120 percent since 1960, Hoover 
stated. From 1960 to 1969 the United States population 
increased 13 percent while the volume of crime increased 
148 percent. This, Hoover said, establishes a ratio of more 
than 11 to 1 when the increase in the volume of crime 
is related to the population growth. 


Canada’s Council on Drug Abuse (CODA) 
Launches Public Information Program 


The Council on Drug Abuse (CODA) launched its public 
information program in July by equipping more than 600 
pharmacies across Ontario as Drug Information Centres. 
Frank C. Buckley, CODA president, said, “the public will 
be able to pick up free pamphlets from display racks on 
drugs most commonly abused.” 

Initially, the literature campaign will be centered in 
drug stores and drug departments of department stores. 
Later the pamphlets will be given national distribution. 

The first group of pamphlets to be distributed cover 
Stimulants, Solvents, Narcotics, and a Drug Reference 
Chart. There are eight different pamphlets in all, with 
Depressants, Drugs and the Law, Hallucinogens and Drug 
Abuse—A Guide For Parents, to be distributed shortly. 

“Because of their knowledge of drugs, we feel that 
pharmacists are a key group to help inaugurate our 
drug information campaign,” Buckley said. 

A comprehensive promotional campaign will support the 
pamphlet program, including TV, radio, transit cards, 
outdoor billboards, newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments and hangup posters. Additional display material 
including “Do You Know What You’re Doing?” buttons, 
window banners, and easel cards is being made available 
to pharmacists enrolled in the program. 

The Council on Drug Abuse is located at 20 Eglinton 
Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario. Nicholas G. Leluk is 
the executive secretary. 
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Ex-Prisoners To Be Used 
As Parole Officers 


Former prisoners will soon start serving as parole 
officers for 50 Washington, D.C., parolees in an experiment 
to determine whether ex-prisoners have more rehabilitative 
capabilities than professionally trained workers. 

The District of Columbia Department of Corrections 
has been awarded a grant of $31,720 to conduct the 
experiment. About one-third of the funds will go for 
research and secretarial services. The remaining $20,750 
will be used to contract with Bonabond, a nonprofit or- 
ganization of former prisoners, for parole supervisory 
services. 

In existence in the District about 4 years, Bonabond 
helps ex-prisoners find jobs and obtain surety bonds. It 
also serves as an agency to which judges release some 
categories of persons awaiting trial and also some offend- 
ers sentenced to probation. 

s To carry out its role in the parole experiment, Bonabond 
will appoint supervisors for 50 men chosen at random from 
100 prisoners released from the Department of Correc- 
tions’ reformatory at Lorton, Va. Two or three of Bona- 
bond’s staff members will perform virtually all the func- 
tions of professional parole officers including parole 
planning, job finding, counseling, surveillance, and—if 
need »e—recommending revocation to the Board of Parole. 

The other 50 prisoners will be assigned to a profession- 
ally trained parole officer in the Department of Correc- 
tions Division of Parole. Careful records will be kept, and 
after 1 year the performance of the two groups will be 
compared. 

Dr. Stuart Adams, associate director of planning and 
research for the Department of Corrections, said the 
experiment is believed to be the first of its kind. The 
project follows on the heels of the 1970 National College 
of State Trial Judges’ workshop on crime and corrections, 
staged by the District of Columbia in June. The work- 
shop placed emphasis on reliance on ex-offenders to help 
in the rehabilitation of convicted offenders. 


Correctional Center Uses 


Inmates as Treatment Agents 


A unique experiment in the use of inmates as treatment 
agents in the rehabilitation of their fellow inmates is 
being conducted at the Draper Correctional Center at 
Elmore, Alabama. 

With the endorsement of Warden John C. Watkins, 11 
inmates who have demonstrated progress in their own 
rehabilitation have formed a Big Brothers group inside 
Draper. They will provide an orientation program for 
new inmates and will work with young first offenders who 
are in need of special guidance. 

Psychologist David F. Duncan and Sociologist Tommie 
Ray Ellis will be advisors to the Big Brothers at their 
weekly meetings and on an individual basis where neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Duncan is training the Big Brothers in the use of 
behavior modification techniques and reality therapy. Mr. 


Ellis is a consultant on organizational problems and group 
therapy. 


Barbara A. O’Brien Elected President of 
Middle Atlantic Corrections Conference 


Barbara A. O’Brien, chief probation officer of the 
Tremont Branch of the Office of Probation for the Courts 
of New York City, Bronx, N.Y., was elected president of 
the Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction at 
its annual meeting in Baltimore, May 5. 

She succeeds Edmund H. Lyons, warden of Philadelphia 
Prisons, and is the first woman in the history of the Con- 
ference to be elected to that office. 

The next Middle Atlantic States Conference will be held 
June 6 to June 9, 1971, at Philadelphia, in conjunction with 
the 18th National Institute on Crime and Delinquency. 
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National Council on Organized 
Crime Holds First Meeting 


The National Council on Organized Crime met for the 
first time July 22 to begin formulating a national strategy 
aimed at eliminating organized crime in the United States. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell, chairman of the 
Council, said the first meeting concentrated on drawing 
up guidelines for the Council’s operation and a discus- 
sion of immediate and long-range plans designed to break 
up organized racketeering. 

The Council was formed by President Nixon on June 
4 to create “an effective, coordinated national strategy” 
to attack all forms of organized crime. 

At the July meeting, called by the Attorney General, 
the Council decided it would direct its efforts toward 
breaking up rackets in selected cities. 

The Attorney General described the meeting as “dis- 
playing the type of cooperation and coordination that we 
will have from all government agencies as we intensify 
our drive against organized crime.” 


Standard Oil Sponsors Service 
Station Training for CYA Wards 


Standard Oil Company began an 8-week job-training 
program in July for 15 California Youth Authority wards 
at the Preston School of Industry, it was announced by 
Eugene Jones, superintendent of the institution. 

The program is being conducted by Lee Allen, a teacher 
furnished through the Work Incentive Program, and is 
financed by state and federal funds. After the first 8-week 
session, a second session for 30 wards is planned, Jones 
said. 

The objective of the program is to help train the wards 
for jobs in service stations when they are released on 
parole. Each of them, carefully selected for the program 
on the basis of interest and aptitude, will be near the 
date of parole when the course terminates. 

One district manager from Standard Oil will participate 
during the first week of the program and approximately 
20 to 25 additional managers from all parts of the State 
will be on hand when the program closes. At that time, 
they will interview each of the participating wards for 
employment. 

Standard Oil will furnish the course materials. The 
emphasis will be on customer relations and how to handle 
credit cards rather than on care of automobiles. The 
course will be tied in with the school’s own automotive 
program, Jones said, where wards will receive instruction 
in servicing automobiles. 


Youth Division Police in Chicago 
Receive Specialized Training 


Superintendent James B. Conlisk, superintendent of the 
Chicago Police Department, announced in May that the 
Youth Division of the Department, together with the 
Chicago City College system, has established a new look 
in preservice training programs for youth officers. The 
4-week course encompasses an intensive study of basic 
psychological, sociological, cultural, and correctional 
theories. 

To achieve an overall exposure to the entire scope of 
activities in the field of juvenile delinquency, the course 
was organized to combine both theory and practice. Lead- 
ing representatives from the Chicago area are called on 
to present their professional views. Among the speakers 
are scholars of doctoral level, the presiding judge of the 
Juvenile Court, lawyers, correctional and law enforcement 
experts, and certified social workers. 

The first class, which graduated May 1, 1970, consisted 
of 6 sergeants and 30 patrolmen of the Chicago Police 
Department and 3 officers from suburban police depart- 
ments. At the completion of the course the officers re- 
ceived a total of 6 hours of college credit applicable to a 
degree in law enforcement. 


LEAA Corrections Program Shows 
Marked Achievements in 1970 


The corrections program of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice has made significant gains during the 
fiscal year 1970, according to Lawrence A. Carpenter, 
chief of the corrections program division. Among the 
achievements are the following: 

In contrast to an insignificant representation of correc- 
tions in the 1969 block grants, the states in 1970 allocated 
26.7 percent or $49,188,220—at a minimum—to corrections. 

Over $9 million, or 30.5 percent of LEAA’s available 
discretionary funds, were granted to corrections. 

LEAA contributed a minimum of $32,850,438 to the 
control and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

LEAA initiated and developed large-scale technical 
assistance programs to state and local correctional agen- 
cies, involving approximately 300 on-site assignments. 

LEAA reported to the Attorney General and the White 
House a substantial implementation of President Nixon’s 
directive on corrections of November 13, 1969. 

A nationwide jail survey was initiated. 

On the initiative of LEAA an Inter-Agency Council on 
Corrections was formed, to coordinate all federal as- 
sistance programs for corrections. 

An ambitious effort to produce new concepts in planning 
and designing correctional facilities was initiated, with 
the formation of an ad hoe advisory committee on correc- 
tional architecture and the negotiation of two contracts 
with university departments of architecture. 

Through both the block grant and discretionary grant 
programs, LEAA made a substantial implementation of 
the report, A Time to Act, issued in 1969 by the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training. 

LEAA also made substantial implementation of the 
recommendations of the White House Task Force on 
Prisoner Rehabilitation, submitted to the President in 
January 1970. 

Many of the states in their 1970 submissions, Carpenter 
reports, ranked juvenile delinquency near the top or at the 
top of their law enforcement problems. LEAA was there- 
fore heavily involved in the Nation’s juvenile delinquency 
control and prevention efforts. 

Approximately $20 million in discretionary grant appli- 
cations for funds for community-based programs were 
received by LEAA during the year. The backlog of these 
applications will be processed for rejection or consideration 
early in the 1971 fiscal year. A total of $22,464,952 
($16,691,980 in identifiable block grant programs and 
$5,954,972 in discretionary grants) was given by LEAA 
to aid community-based programs. 


Leighton W. Dudley Heads 
Corrections for Maryland 


Leighton W. Dudley, director of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Parole and Probation since 1969, has been ap- 
pointed deputy secretary of corrections under the recently 
created Maryland Department of Public Safety and Cor- 
rectional Services. The new department was established 
July 1, 1970, to reorganize and streamline government 
operations in Maryland. 

The Department has two deputy secretaries, one for 
public safety and the other for corrections. The Division 
of Correction embraces probation, institutions, and parole. 

From 1952 to 1969 Dudley was technical adviser for 
corrections in the Directorate of Security Police of the 
U.S. Air Force. From 1947 to 1951 he was affiliated with 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons and in 1951 and 1952 he 
was chief of the confinement branch of the U.S. Air Force 
correction division. 

Dudley is a graduate of the University of North Caro- 


lina and received his law degree from the Harvard Law 
School. 
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Children in Institutions in 1968 
Show Increase of 2 Percent Over 1967 


Approximately 54,000 children were living in public 
institutions for delinquent children in the United States 
on June 30, 1968, according to the Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This is an increase of 
2 percent over 1967. Of this number, 45,200 were in train- 
ing schools, 4,815 in forestry camps and ranches, and 3,720 
in reception and diagnostic centers. The rate of children 
in these institutions in 1968 (number per 100,000 children 
aged 10 through 17 in the United States population) was 
172 compared to 170 in 1967. 

In 1968, boys comprised 79 percent of all children 
served by training schools, 65 percent of those served by 
reception and diagnostic centers, and 99 percent of those 
served by forestry camps. 

Approximately 131,000 children were admitted to public 
institutions for delinquent children during 1968, and about 
the same number were discharged. 

In 1968, 55 percent of the public institutions for de- 
linquent children had average lengths of stay of 8 months 
or less, 20 percent of 9 months to 1 year, and 25 percent 
of 1 year or more. For training schools alone, the average 
length of stay in 1967 was approximately 10 months. 
Forestry camps and reception and diagnostic centers had 
average lengths of stay of 6 months and 3 months, re- 
spectively. 

There were 322 known public institutions for delinquent 
children in 1968. Of these, 229 were training schools, 13 
were reception and diagnostic centers, and 80 were 
forestry camps. Two hundred ninety-four of the 322 insti- 
tutions returned reports to the Children’s Bureau covering 
the information requested. 

In 1968 there were an estimated 27,000 full-time em- 
ployees in public institutions for delinquent children, an 
increase of about 8 percent over 1967. Most of these em- 
ployees were involved in the treatment or education of 
children. Vacant positions in 1968 numbered about 2,500. 

Of all full-time employees, training schools employed 
about 23,000, forestry camps 1,800, and reception and 
diagnostic centers 2,100. 


11,000 Victims of Crime in Britain 
Apply for Compensation for Injuries 


Since the start of the British Criminal Injuries Compen- 
sation Board began operation in August 1964, more than 
11,000 requests have been received, according to the May 
1970 issue of Correctional Process, published by the 
Canadian Corrections Association. Of this number, ap- 
proximately 8,000 have been resolved with a total ex- 
penditure of more than 2.5 million pounds. 

After conducting a survey of recorded crimes which 
might result in injury being sustained and which would 
satisfy the terms and conditions of the program, the Board 
has this to say: 

“The results of this sample survey of nearly one thou- 
sand cases were then applied to the national figures and, 
after making such allowances as appeared to be proper, 
it was concluded that the maximum number of applications 
we could ever expect to receive (subject, of course, to 
any startling increase in crime) is between 16,000 and 
18,500. The gap between actual applications and the 
potential number is, therefore, not as wide as we first 
thought. Nevertheless, the present rate of about 7,000 
new applications per year is still far short of what we 
consider to be the upper ceiling.” 

The Manitoba (Canada) Legislature is considering 
legislation on compensation to victims of violent crime, 
Correctional Process reports. It will extend the area of 
compensation to those who are victims. The present 
situation provides reimbursement only to those who are 
injured when they come to the assistance of police. 


John S. Daniel Elected President of 
Southeastern Probation Officers 


John S. Daniel, Jr., chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Savannah, Ga., was elected presi- 
dent of the southeastern area of the Federal Probation 
Officers Association in June. James A. Crawford, proba- 
tion officer at Memphis, Tenn., was elected vice president 
and Bobby G. Vaughan, also a probation officer at Mem- 
phis, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Ezra E. Nash, federal probation officer at Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected regional vice president and representa- 
tive on the Board of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association. 

The elections were held at the Inservice Training 
Institute for the Southeastern States conducted at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


Civilian Committee Releases Report 
On U.S. Army Confinement System 


In April 1969 Under Secretary of the Army Thaddeus 
R. Beal appointed a special civilian committee to study 
the United States Army’s confinement system. Under the 
chairmanship of Austin H. MacCormick, executive direc- 
tor of The Osborne Association, Inc., New York City, the 
committee completed its study and submitted to the Under 
Secretary on May 17, 1970, a 133-page printed report of 
its findings and recommendations. 

The other members of the committee included James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons (re- 
tired); Richard A. McGee, president of the Institute for 
the Study of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento; 
Lawrence W. Pierce, chairman of the New York State 
Narcotic Addiction Control Commission; Sanger B. 
Powers, administrator of the Wisconsin State Division 
of Corrections; and Dr. E. Preston Sharp, general secre- 
tary of the American Correctional Association. 


Government Publishes Booklet on Questions 
Most Frequently Asked About Drug Abuse 


Ansuers to the Most Frequently Asked Questions About 
Drug Abuse is the title of a 29-page Federal Source Book 
produced by the U.S. Department of Defense, the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the U.S. 
Department of Justice, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and the Office of Economie Opportunity. 

The Source Book gives answers to more than 100 
questions most often asked about marihuana, halluci- 
nogens, stimulants, sedatives, narcotics, and other sub- 
stances of abuse. 

A letter from President Nixon appears at the beginning 
of the Source Book. Commenting on the drug problem, he 
says: 

“Drug misuse is a growing national problem. Hundreds 
of Americans—young and old alike—endanger their health 
through the inappropriate use of drugs of all kinds. More 
than 100,000 of these Americans lead totally unproductive 
lives because of their addiction to narcotics.” 

“The blight of illegal drug traffic—the lives it ruins 
and the lives it takes—is a serious concern for every 
American,” the President continues. “It especially con- 
cerns American parents.” 

The President points cut that this is the first time all 
of the concerned federal agencies and departments have 
pooled their knowledge to produce a single source book 
on the national drug problem. The answers, he states, 
are based upon the latest research findings of the National 
Institute of Mental Health and are presented in accord 
with the policies and programs of the departments and 
agencies that produced the booklet. 

At the close of the Source Book is a 3-page glossary 
of drug terms. Copies may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402, at 25 cents a copy or $18.75 
for 100 copies. 
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Martin P. Davis, director of Massachussetts parole 
services, has been named chairman of the Board. He has 
been in correctional work since 1931 and is the immediate 
past president of the Association of Paroling Authorities. 
He is also a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Correctional Association. 


John Gregory Murphy, chief supervisor of the Illinois 
Division of Supervision of Parolees, died November 28 at 
Chicago following a 30-year career with the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Safety. He forsook the stage and later 
a business career to enter the correctional field. 


William H. Webb, Jr., federal probation officer at Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the author of an article, “A Probation 
Officer Speaks Out,” which appeared in the Winter 1969 
issue of the Juvenile Court Journal. 

The Texas Corrections Association is the name of the 
new organization formed in May, at Austin, by the con- 
solidation of the Texas Probation, Parole, and Corrections 
Association and the Texas State Juvenile Officers Associa- 
tion. Clinton Kersey, assistant director of the Texas Youth 
Council, was elected president. 

Robert E. Keldgord, criminologist, has been named to 
direct an intensive study of California’s overall correc- 
tional system. The study will be conducted under the 
auspices of the State Board of Corrections. It is funded 
by a $266,000 federal grant allocated by the California 
Council on Criminal Justice. Governor Ronald Reagan 
proposed the study in his State of the State Message and 
in a later executive order requesting the Board to investi- 
gate, evaluate, and make recommendations concerning 
jails, camps, juvenile institutions, prisons, and the systems 
of probation and parole. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency will 
receive a grant of $156,000 from the Department of 
Justice for the purpose of improving the decision-making 
capability of the U.S. Board of Parole. NCCD will 
establish a computerized program to allow the Parole 
Board to receive information now kept in the NCCD Re- 
search Center at Davis, Calif. The information is the 
accumulated experience of characteristics of offenders 
and the risks related to release on parole. The grant 
provides for data collection, storage and retrieval, and 
training. 

Santa Clara County, Calif., and its principal city, San 
Jose, have been named as one of the three demonstration 
areas in the United States by the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the research arm of 
the LEAA. The National Institute will offer intensive 
technical assistance to equip Santa Clara County to serve 
as a community-based research and development site to 
identify criminal justice problems and discover, test, 
evaluate, and disseminate solutions. 

Criminal Justice Administration is the new name for 
the department at San Diego State College which offers 
courses in correctional administration. A bachelor of 
science degree is now offered in that major. A master’s 
degree accreditation is now pending. Dr. G. T. Gitchoff 
is director of the program. Bob Hayes is program coordina- 
tor. 


The Alaska Division of Corrections is planning a new 
Regional Correctional Institution for the Southcentral 
area of Alaska, at Anchorage. LEAA has granted $79,387 
and the State of Alaska matched it with $52,924 to fund 
the $132,311 project for 5 months ending November 1, 
1970. Charles G. Adams, Jr., director of the division, has 
named superintendent David E. Webb to act as project 
director to correlate activities of the project team con- 
sisting of architectural and correctional consultants and 
selected officials of the division of corrections. 

Before Your Kid Tries Drugs is the title of a graphic 
14-page pamphiet produced by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. The pamphlet emphasizes that until quite 
recently most parents of teenagers were not especially 
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concerned with facts about drug abuse. No longer, they 
report. “Today our pill-oriented society is alarmed and 
confused over the growing abuse of drugs among young 
people. Waves of shock follow in the wake of reports of 
campus-wide pot. The word ‘marihuana’ has, like it or not, 
infiltrated the nation’s playgrounds.” Copies of Publication 
No. 1947 may be purchased for 25 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. There are reduced prices for 
quantities. 


Drug Abuse: Everybody’s Hang-Up is the title of a 14- 
minute, 16mm. sound and color film that depicts the 
problem of drug abuse among young people. Produced by 
the Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, it 
is presented by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, an affiliate of the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. The film may be purchased for 
$90 or previewed for 3 days for $15. 

Probation and Parole is the new 55-page mimeographed 
journal of the New York State Probation and Parole 
Officers Association. The Spring 1970 issue contains arti- 
cles on drug abuse among juveniles, securing and main- 
taining gainful employment, the role of the court as it 
applies to drug abuse, abbreviated presentence investi- 
gations, the sociological approach to addict rehabilitation, 
and a discussion of free will versus determinism and 
punishment. Joseph Yomtov is editor of the journal. 
Editorial offices are P.O. 408, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10010. 


William L. Hazelgrove, executive director of The Rich- 
mond (Virginia) Home for Boys, was elected president 
of the National Association of Homes for Boys at its 
18th Annual conference at St. Augustine, Fla., in July. 
With a membership of 58 homes and ranches in 32 states, 
the Association represents the care and welfare of more 
than 3,600 boys. 


David M. Petersen, Ph.D., research sociologist in the 
narcotic rehabilitation unit of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons since 1968, resigned August 31 to accept a position 
as assistant professor of sociology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He will teach courses in criminology, penology, and 
general sociology. 

Gonzaga University Law School students are counseling 
Washington State Penitentiary inmates each weekend 
under a program arranged by Dr. William R. Conte, state 
institutions director, and Gonzaga Law School dean Lewis 
H. Orland. Four teams of law students take turns visiting 
the institution each weekend with counseling limited to 
such civil problems as debts, divorces, and inheritances. 
According to Dean Orland, the program was initiated by 
Dr. Conte to help prisoners who have found it impossible 
to get counsel during incarceration. In addition to its 
benefits to those needing legal help, he said, it provides 
the first opportunity for law students to work on actual 
problems involving real persons. 

Three senior wardens of the Federal Prison System 
retired in July: Raymond W. Meier, U.S. Penitentiary, 
MeNeil Island, Wash.; John A. Mayden, Federal Correc- 
tional Institution, Tallahassee, Fla.; and Walter W. 
Fitzpatrick, Federal Detention Center, New York, N.Y. 

A Nebraska District Probation Officers Association study 
indicates the Nebraska probation system has been success- 
ful in 90 percent of the cases it has handled in the last 
10 years. According to the study, Nebraska judges granted 
probation to 17,549 defendants during the 1960’s. Viola- 
tions were reported in 1,223 of those cases. 

Governor Frank Licht of Rhode Island has issued an 
executive order directing all directors of state agencies 
and departments to give “every consideration practicable” 
to applicants for state jobs who have prison records. Ac- 
cording to the Executive Order, a prison record should, 
under no circumstances, be considered an automatic bar 
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to state employment. If the applicant is found unqualified 
for the particular job sought, aid should be provided in 
determining the availability of other jobs. 

William F. Howland, Jr., member of the U.S. Board 
of Parole since 1955, has been designated by the Attorney 
General as chairman of the Board’s Youth Correction 
Division. He succeeds Ziegel W. Neff who will remain as 
a member of the Parole Board. 

From 20 to 25 inmates of the U.S. penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., will soon be able to get college preparatory 
instruction and take college-level courses through an ex- 
tension of a “Project Newgate” program in operation at 
the State Correctional Institution at Rockview, Pa. A 
branch of the project, which is funded by OEO and ad- 
ministered by Pennsylvania State University, is being 
established at Lewisburg. 

Vernon A. Heitman, federal probation officer at East 
St. Louis since 1960, has been appointed chief probation 
officer, succeeding Marshall K. McKinney who retired in 
July. He also has been named editor of the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association’s Newsletter. Heitman has a 
B.A. degree from Southern Illinois University and an 
M.S.W. degree from Washington University. 

Richard J. Anderson, federal probation officer at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., since 1937, has been appointed chief to 
succeed W. Page White who retired in July. Anderson has 
his B.S. degree from Michigan State University. 

The American Social Health Association completed 
surveys of commercialized prostitution and allied condi- 
tions in 35 cities between January and June 1970, accord- 
ing to Paul M. Kinsie, director of the Association’s legal 
and social protection division. Most of the surveys were 
requested by the Armed Forces. A few requests also have 
been received from chiefs of police and city administration. 
Copies of each survey are sent to the FBI. 


William H. Kelley, 66, assistant probation and parole 
supervisor in the state office at Philadelphia, died after 33 
years’ service. He started as a parole agent in 1937. 


Gerald J. Wright, federal probation officer since 1962, 
received in June from Xavier University a master of 
education degree in counseling and guidance. 


New Jersey’s work release program, which started in 
June 1969, has more than 80 inmates per day on work 
release. During the first year 312 persons participated in 
the program for purposes of employment and education. 

The International Prisoners Aid Association has _ re- 
leased its 1970 International Directory of Prisoner Aid 
Agencies. The 49-page directory sells for 75 cents and may 
be purchased from the IPAA’s office, 526 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 532038. 


Vernon B. Fox, Ph.D., head of the department of crimi- 
nology at Florida State University, was named in March, 
“Alumni Professor of the Year.” The Award also includes 
a $1,000 check. 

Howard Leach, former director of the NCCD’s New 
Mexico Council, was appointed in March director of the 
New Mexico Board of Probation and Parole. 

Drug Abuse and Your Child, by Alice Shiller, is the 
title of the 28-page Public Affairs Pamphlet (No. 448). 
Copies may be purchased for-25 cents from their offices 
at 381 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
Special rates are given for quantity purchases. 


Richard M. Sullivan, federal probation officer at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was awarded a juris doctor degree May 17 
from the University of Louisville. 

Criminology: An Interdisciplinary Journal is the new 
title of the official publication of the American Society of 
Criminology. Formerly known as Criminologica, the 104- 
page quarterly journal is edited by C. Ray Jeffery of the 
Department of Criminology at Florida State University. 


Walter E. Hays, a former offender who was a probation 
officer case aide with the Probation Officer-Case Aide Pro- 
ject conducted at the federal probation office at Chicago by 
the University of Chicago’s Center for Studies in Criminal 
Justice, has been employed by the State of Illinois De- 
partment of Corrections as an adult parole officer. While 
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employed on a part-time basis at the Chicago project he 
attended Chicago City College where he received a scholar- 
ship from funds of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

The Disposition, mimeographed publication of the Juve- 
nile Division of the Circuit Court, City of St. Louis, Mo., 
has made its appearance as a 28-page printed and il- 
lustrated publication. Louis W. McHardy is director of 


court services and Lawrence J. Ulm is editor of the publi- 
cation. 


Harold C. Woodruff, 70, chief of the Virginia Probation 
and Parole Board’s district office at Danville, retired June 
30. A veteran of more than 25 years’ service, he was one 
of the original field officers appointed following the Board’s 
organization in 1942. 

Dr. Robert Levinson of the Division of Health Services 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been designated 
coordinator of mental health services. As coordinator he 
will be chief of the NARA program, and will continue as 
chief of psychology services. 


More than 1,000 California inmates participated in work 
furlough programs during the past fiscal year, according 
to the California Department of Corrections. They earned 
estimated wages totaling more than $1 million. The 
typical person on work furlough spends from 60 to 80 
days in the program prior to release on parole. 

A newly relocated California Youth Authority parole 
center in the memory of Bernard Toliver, long-time Negro 
CYA parole agent and community worker who died last 
year, was dedicated June 26. To be known officially as the 
Toliver Community Parole Center, the facility is located 
in a former commercial building and factory centrally 
located for the 193 parolees which the center serves. 

The University of Texas is the recipient of an LEAA 
grant of $88,657 to study the effects of chronic marihuana 
use on the nervous system and whether it causes genetic 
changes. The award was made to the University’s medical 
branch at Galveston. The grant will support the first year 
of a 3-year research program. 

Ray H. Everett, 84, executive director of the Social 
Hygiene Society of the District of Columbia from 1932 to 
1954, and prominently active in national efforts to fight 
venereal disease, died at Washington, D.C., June 14. A 
graduate of Yale University, Mr. Everett was asked by 
Secretary of War Newton Baker during World War I to 
study health and moral conditions near military camps, 
posts, and stations and to prepare appropriate pamphlets 
and lectures. For 10 years he edited the American Social 
Hygiene Journal. He worked constantly for sex education 
and family life education in public schools as a necessary 
part of the fight against VD. An article of his, “Can We 
Regulate Prostitution?,” appeared in the December 1947 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Henry Luca., federal probation officer at New Orleans, 
is the recipient of a bronze plaque from children of two 
deprived area schools of the city for services he has 
rendered thoughout the year and especially during the 
Christmas Season. The plaque reads: “Presented to Henry 
‘Santa Claus’ Lucas for helping to make Christmas 
Seasons more meaningful for us from students of 
McDonogh 19 School, 1965-1966, and William J. Fischer 
School, 1967-1969.” 

The Correctional Trainer is the title of a 104-page News- 
letter published by the Center for the Study of Crime, 
Delinquency and Corrections of the Southern [Illinois 
University at Carbondale. Prepared, in part, under a 
grant of the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission for 
Illinois correctional staff training, the Newsletter is edited 
by George Kiefer. It is sent without charge to adminis- 
trators, managers, trainers, and consultants in correctional 
organizations both in Illinois and elsewhere. 

Lawrence E. Miggins, chief probation officer for the 
U.S. District Court at Houston, Texas, participated in a 
Texas Criminal Justice Conference at which 80 state 
judges were present. The purpose of the conference was 
to improve criminal procedures with particular emphasis 
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on sentencing. Miggins discussed the presentence investi- 
gation report and how it is used in the federal courts. 

John R. Peche, 38, federal probation officer at San 
Antonio, Texas, since 1965, died unexpectedly May 12 
from a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Robert A. Owen, 43, federal probation officer at Greens- 
boro, N.C., died June 14, 1970, from a heart attack. With 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Yale University, Mr. Owen 
entered the federal probation service in 1953. 


William H. Sheridan, for 10 years assistant director of 
the Children’s Bureau Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Services, has been appointed chief of the Legislative 
Branch of the newly organized Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration in the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Sheridan 
had been with the Children’s Bureau since 1949. 

Philip G. Green, director of the Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Services of the U.S. Children’s Bureau since 
1955, has been named special consultant on juvenile de- 
linguency in Regional Office No. 1 (Boston) of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Howard B. Gill has retired as a member of the faculty 
at American University, Washington, D.C., but will con- 
tinue as director of the Institute of Correctional Adminis- 
tration to develop training programs for correctional 
personnel in cooperation with local colleges and univer- 
sities assisted by graduates of the Institute program. The 
first of these programs was recently conducted for cor- 
rectional personnel of the Department of Corrections of 
North Carolina under the auspices of East Carolina Uni- 
versity. The program consisted of five basic courses in 
individual and group treatment of offenders, correctional 
agency administration, counseling, community treatment 
of offenders, and case studies. Arrangements have been 
made for continuing the Institute’s 10-week programs 
in North Carolina during 1970-71. 

Gerald M. Farkas, coordinator of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons Narcotic Aftercare Program since 1968, has 
been named chief of the Bureau’s Case Management 
Branch. Farkas entered the federal prison system in 1963. 

Edward G. Hudon, assistant U.S. attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Maine since 1966 and for 16 years assistant 
librarian of the U.S. Supreme Court, has been appointed 
to the faculty of law at the University of Laval, in 
Quebec City. He will teach courses in common law and 
comparative law, in French. 

Miss Ward E. Murphy, superintendent of the Women’s 
Correctional Center for the State of Maine since 1961, 


was appointed director of the State Bureau of Corrections, 
effective August 17. A graduate from Wayne State Uni- 
versity, majoring in sociology, Miss Murphy entered cor- 
rectional work in 1953 as a staff member of the Detroit 
House of Correction where she remained until 1959 when 
she studied at American University’s Institute of Cor- 
rectional Administration. 

The Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago con- 
cluded its last session for 1970 in May. A total of 146 
probation officers attended the school during the year. 

Robert E. Scott, federal probation officer at San Fran- 
cisco since 1948, retired July 24. He was chief probation 
officer following the retirement of Albert Wahl in Decem- 
ber 1968. Scott is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, and was probation officer for Alameda 
County from 1946 to 1948. 

The Institute of the Study of Crime and Delinquency 
has been awarded $312,000 to finance the first 18 months 
of the criminal justice pilot program. Robert C. Cushman 
has been named project director. 

The following correctional planning aids are available 
through the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402: Delinquency 
Today—A Guide for Community Action presents an over- 
view of juvenile delinquency and offers a suggested blue- 
print of community programs to deal with the problem 
(22 pages, 20 cents). The Reentry of the Offender Into 
the Community examines the most salient features of the 
parole process and how it often fails in its obligation to 
assist the offender to reintegrate into society. Suggestions 
for improving the parole process are offered (22 pages, 
20 cents). Alternatives to Incarceration provides a general 
view of correctional systems and philosophies, and a de- 
tailed examination of several recent approaches toward 
furnishing youth with alternatives to incarceration (88 
pages, 40 cents). 


CORRECTION 


In the article, “Methadone Patients on Probation and 
Parole,” which appeared in the June 1970 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, there was an error in Table 
5 on page 46. The figure for Puerto Rican in the first 
column should be 19 percent instead of 39 percent. 
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